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THE IRON RING 


CONOMIC necessity has often been urged as the 
underlying explanation of the present war, as of 
past ones. The multiplying millions of Germany, it is 
said, cooped up on a narrow two hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, became yearly more dependent on for- 
eign food and materials, foreign markets, and an unham- 
pered foreign trade. Meanwhile other nations, and espe- 
cially England, constrained by the same necessity, were 
striving to hem her industry and commerce within an iron 
ring, obliging her to fight in defense of the economic op- 
portunities of her people. The whole titanic struggle was 
thus forced on the world by a sort of ineluctable fate that 
mocks at national friendship, pacifist propaganda, and 
even solemn international treaties. The mere growth of 
population, say some, inevitable capitalist expansion, say 
others, made the war inevitable. The idea deserves test- 
ing in this as in similar cases. 

In 1897, backed by powerful industrial and commercial 
interests, the German government began a vigorous policy 
of naval expansion. The economic ideas behind it were 
admirably expressed in a volume of essays published in 
1900 under the title, Handels- und Macht-Politik. Three 
leaders of economic and political thought, Wagner, 
Schmoller and Sering, fathered the work, and they were 
aided by Lamprecht, von Halle, Schumacher, Ehrenberg, 
Ernst Francke and Paul Voigt — all university men, and 
most of them professors. The ideas of reputable and sober 
thinkers such as these, holding the point of view above sug- 
gested, deserve careful examination. What are these ideas? 
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First and foremost, trade depends on might. This mer- 
cantilist idea our writers, however unwillingly, accept as 
expressing the facts at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. “Without might,” says Schmoller, “no great states 
and no great economic, commercial and colonial develop- 
ment. Every brutal, greedy, presumptuous misuse of 
power for economic ends is objectionable. But the legiti- 
mate use of might in the commercial field is allowable, is 
necessary indeed, is healthful, is educative for the nation 
and its justified ends.” In the words of Ehrenberg, 
“Might is not end, but only ‘means — an indispensable 
means of economic expansion, because in the intercourse 
of nations right and might signify almost the same, be- 
cause every nation inevitably has the desire to extend it- 
self economically as far as its might reaches. For that 
reason this extension of power and a world policy such as 
we need —that is, a moderate attempt, dictated by 
natural necessity, at economic extension through col- 
onies, — demands a strong sea power.” Paul Voigt ob- 
serves in prophetic words: “No smiling day of golden 
peace dawns here. Like the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, so will the beginning of the twentieth bring 
mighty struggles, decisions pregnant with tremendous 
consequences. Germany will be able to maintain her 
place in the sun, her rank among the civilized nations, her 
economic and political significance, only when the whole 
German people, from the Kaiser down to the last laborer, 
is penetrated through and through with the death-defying 
temper of the old Hanseatic saying, ‘ Navigare necesse est, 
vivere non necesse.” Sering says: “‘In international trade 


today only that people can count on most-favored-nation 
treatment which is in position if discriminated against to 
retaliate in kind, and it would contradict all experience 
if in future commercial treaties the stronger party should 
not make the weaker feel his inferiority.” Francke de- 
clares that a new age of mercantilism, with commercial 
wars and campaigns of conquest, has broken out: “‘In the 
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solution of the mighty future problems of opening up and 
ruling Asia, Africa and South America, the weaker com- 
petitors will be crowded to the wall or will be pitched out 
by the stronger without grace or pity, just as North Amer- 
ica has done to Spain made defenseless by neglect of her 
fleet. A warning example!” And again: “Is anyone so 
blind as to imagine that in the competition of peoples 
those problems which within the social life of a nation 
itself are treated as questions of might will be dissolved 
with the rosewater of friendly persuasion and gentle ad- 
monition? If already the battle for a share of food within 
the individual state can be carried on only by means of 
might, how much harder will the peoples crowd upon one 
another about the hog trough of the world!” 

Here are ideas of economic necessity aplenty. What was 
their occasion in 1900? The answer is specially interesting 
to Americans, virtuously inclined to feel that they have 
no part or lot in the present situation. “The new naval 
estimates are nothing else but the logical consequence 
of the change in the world situation that has come about 
without our responsibility:” thus Professor Sering, and a 
little later: “The point of departure for the new phase of 
world economy and politics lies in the United States and 
Russia.” Schmoller roundly asserts: “The conquest of 
Cuba and the Philippines by the United States changes 
the political and economic bases of the American republics; 
the tendency of that country to exclude Europe from the 
North and South American market makes inevitable great 
conflicts over that question.” Note the impression that 
our exclusive tariff policy makes on Sering: ‘Wherever 
the political rule of the North Americans spreads, there 
the end of the import of European goods is near... . 
Already the economic dominance of the North Americans 
is extending to Central and South America.” The old 
Monroe doctrine, Sering declares, is now re-coined into 


“America for Americans:” “That means nothing else 
but this: All North, Central and South America for the 
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United States, and the extension of their dominion over 
the land areas of the Pacific Ocean.” The Spanish- 
American and Boer wars, he asserts, were due to no 
threatened life interests and to no great ideals, nor were 
they attacks on half-civilized peoples: “‘By these wars a 
foreign rule is forced on peoples of European race and 
civilization, and the struggle for dominance is no longer 
distinguishable from the fight for economic advantage and 
capitalistic expansion. These are true trade wars of the 
kind that stamped their bloody seal on the age of mer- 
cantilism and subjected the Dutch Cape Colony and the 
French Canada to English domination. Talk of the equal 
treatment of peoples today is silenced; undisguised is the 
right of the stronger; the destiny of the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
race’ is proclaimed to rule and exploit the world, to impress 
on the other peoples an alleged superior culture.” 

All through these pages loom “‘the three empires,” — 
the United States, Russia, Britain. Responsible scholars 
a decade and a half ago were convinced that these three 
“gigantic, conquering world empires” were engaged in 
extending their boundaries to the limits of economic self- 
sufficiency, with a view to excluding other peoples, and 
thus living to themselves. After pointing out the terri- 
torial growth of these states in the nineteenth century, 
Schmoller goes on: “If England had adhered to such a 
policy as Cobden desired, and Gladstone initiated, if she 
had maintained the principle of acquiring no more colonies, 
and of making the existing ones independent, if she had, 
according to Cobden’s advice, continually reduced her 
fleet, then the situation might perhaps stand so differently 
for Germany that she would need have no care for a fleet.” 
But perhaps that was impossible, for, as he says, the in- 
tensifying international competition of the last third of 
the century brought in its train protection, imperialism 
and neo-mercantilism. And Great Britain, having main- 
tained free trade so long as it was to her advantage, is 
now, he says, in process of abandoning it for a protected 
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imperial federation. Witness the denunciation of her 
most-favored-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This action, taken at the instance of the colonial confer- 
ence, was designed to give the members of the empire 
freedom to grant inter-imperial preference, following 
Canada’s example of 1897 in granting Great Britain a 
preference to the extent of one-third of her existing tariff 
rates. Can such views of future British policy be wondered 
at when Joseph Chamberlain across the North Sea was 
declaring: “I say, it was a matter of life and death to us 
that we should not be forestalled in these markets of the 
future to which we have learned to look for the exten- 
sion of our trade and even for the subsistence of our 
people.” 

With the United States in the delirium of “manifest 
destiny” following the war with Spain, and with Great 
Britain apparently veering more and more toward Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ideas, it was not strange for sober thinkers 
in Germany to believe firmly that imperialism sprang 
from the people of the United States and Great Britain. 
Sering refers as follows to the wars before cited, and to the 
“outrage”? that Germany suffered in Samoa: “The im- 
portant thing in all these events is that they appear not 
solely as the action of certain hot-blooded ministers and 
admirals, but as borne on by a mighty popular movement, 
presenting the adequate expression of a new system of 
world economy and world politics.” Is this all pure imagi- 
nation? American newspapers and magazines of the period 
teem with imperialistic sentiment, and no longer ago 
than 1913 the historian of the British imperial confer- 
ence thus expressed the ideal of his group: “If the new 
foreign policy would be based on the defense of economic 
opportunities within the Empire, the question of the 
Britannic alliance being strong enough to resist the ag- 
gression of hungrier powers would be simply a question of 


the peoples being willing to make the necessary sacrifices.” 
(Jebb, The Britannic Alliance, p. 170.) 
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Facing such a situation abroad, what did German 
scholars observe at home? Says Sering: “Such has be- 
come our present situation: on a territory smaller than the 
one state of Texas, a population of almost sixty million 
souls, with an annual increase of more than eight hundred 
thousand, with an enormously developed export industry 
and oversea trade — the prosperity of both seriously im- 
periled by the policy of conquest and exclusion on the 
part of the world empires. Imperiled also, however, are 
much higher interests than those. of export industry and 
trade.” And Schmoller: “So long as we remain a vigorous, 
progressive people, we shall grow in number from one-half 
per cent to one per cent a year, or we shall feel ourselves un- 
happy. . .. Thus an increase of the German population 
in the next hundred years to from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions is neither fantastic nor undesirable. 
It shall, it will, it must come, if we wish to remain a great, 
mighty people. And it cannot be supported exclusively 
in the old home. We must have agricultural colonies and 
regions capable of development which will absorb the 
surplus.” In an eloquent passage Francke declares: ‘‘Ger- 
man blood, German strength, German spirit and German 
wealth, when carried into foreign lands, are no longer as 
formerly lost absolutely to the Fatherland; they are no 
longer the fertilizers of foreign civilizations; but they work 
and create for the home land, for the economic prosperity 
and national might of the German Empire. It has become 
living truth to our people that it must have its place in the 
sun, and that Germany must not stand aside when the 
world shall be parceled anew.” “Might is the state’s free- 
dom!” “Unity, prosperity, might and Kultur — these 
beckon as lofty aims on the path of world policy and social 
reform.” In the slightly mystical words of Professor 
Lamprecht: “‘With the foundation of the empire we have 
indeed climbed the foothills but not the summit of a great 
national destiny.”” ‘The question arises whether we in 
Germany are equipped to take part in the world race. As 
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to that, there can be not the least doubt . . . thata really 
solid sharing of our nation in the benefits of the latest and 
final expansion of the world horizon will lead to a material 
reconstruction of her whole spiritual life, and with it of all 
her internal conditions.” 

Two broad ideas clearly emerge from these passages. 
First, the growth of German population and industry 
necessitates territorial expansion as a matter of national 
self-preservation. Secondly — and this idea is the out- 
growth of an idealistic habit of mind and a generation of 
unbroken material success, — German culture is so im- 
portant to the world that it is a duty to insure its contin- 
uance and extension. In a world of economic exclusive- 
ness backed by military and naval power this could mean 
nothing but thorough-going armed preparedness for ag- 
gressive defense. 


Such were the ideas of some responsible German 
thinkers in 1900. Such ideas unquestionably played a 
considerable part in creating the Germany of 1914, and 
presumably in bringing on the great war. The ideas are 
by no means the peculiar property of Germany; they un- 
derlie a great deal of current thinking about war. Are the 
ideas true? Are they a correct interpretation of the 
twentieth century as well as the seventeenth? Does 
trade depend on might? Are we forming exclusive world 
empires? Is capitalism driving us inevitably into im- 
perialism? If not capitalism, does mere growth of numbers 
necessitate territorial expansion? Does the dependence 
of a growing population on foreign trade necessitate a 
powerful fleet, and thus lead by inevitable stages to the 
ultimate catastrophe of war? Do economic conditions 
indeed furnish an unassailable foundation for the much- 
exploited alternative, “‘World-power or downfall?” The 
answer has importance not for the present alone. Beyond 
Europe’s bloody welter looms the shadow of the East. If 
the present war was inevitable, are we not condemned to 
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another Armageddon as soon as Japan shall have expanded 
only a little more, and yet again when the hundreds of 
millions of China and India at last wake from their long 
sleep? 

Let us answer our questions, if possible, for the test case 
of Germany. Our answer must be based on modern his- 
tory: for the machine, steam transportation, and democ- 
racy have created a new world since the nineteenth century 
began. So long as every people had to produce its own 
food supply, and agricultural methods were crude, popu- 
lation growth did necessarily mean either emigration or 
territorial conquest by war; but machinery and commerce 
have changed all that. The population of the United 
Kingdom, for example, has increased by nearly half since 
1870, and today two-fifths of her people live on imported 
meat, and four-fifths on imported wheat. While the popu- 
lation of England and Wales has grown by almost three- 
fifths in forty years, the cultivated acreage has actually 
gone backward, and the new population has been fed on 
foreign-grown food. Commerce has become a substitute 
for war, so far as feeding a growing population on a small 
area is concerned. To argue today that population 
growth necessitates territorial expansion, by reason of the 
apprehended future difficulty of feeding the people, and 
to talk vaguely of a “‘saturation point” for population, is 
as though one had argued in 1870 that it was necessary 
to go out and slaughter a quarter of the people of Eng- 
land, lest they should be too numerous in 1915. 

The population of Germany has grown from less than 
41,000,000 in 1870 to nearly 67,000,000 in 1913, with an 
annual increase averaging above 800,000 over the last 
twenty years. Yet there is no evidence of overcrowding. 
On the contrary, German emigration, relatively heavy 
up to the early nineties, has been insignificant during the 
last two decades, and a considerable immigration has set 
in. During the eighties, 1,363,000 persons left the Father- 
land, mostly to share the abounding prosperity of the 
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United States. This movement stopped abruptly in 1893, 
and when prosperity returned to us in 1898, there was no 
renewal of German immigration. From 1903 to 1912 only 
268,000 emigrants in all left Germany, while at least twice 
that number of immigrants streamed in. The number of 
foreigners in the empire rose by half a million from 1900 to 
1910, and in certain industrial districts at the present time, 
a quarter of the people cannot speak German. Germany 
thus far has apparently needed to break the iron ring in 
order to let labor in to share her industrial opportunities, 
rather than in order to let her own hungry millions 
out. 

Apply the well-known test of well-being by birth rate 
and death rate. From almost 30 per thousand at the 
founding of the empire, the death rate fell steadily during 
forty years to 17.1 in 1910. As in every other progressive 
and prosperous country, the birth rate too has fallen from 
about 41 in the early years to 29.5 in 1911. The net result 
is striking. In the twenty-four years up to 1893, there were 
only six in which the excess of births over deaths was as 
much as thirteen per thousand. Of the eighteen years fol- 
lowing, 1911 was the only one in which the excess fell below 
13; in nine years it rose above 14, and in two cases actually 
reached the height of 15.6. Meanwhile, the net movement 
of emigration and immigration, which caused an annual 
loss of 1.6 per thousand during the seventies, and nearly 
twice that number in the following decade, has steadily 
indicated a gain during the past twenty years, amounting 
to .5 per thousand for 1906-10. 

The consumption of important foodstuffs shows a steady 
rise in the standard of living of the mass of the people, 
masked though the movement be by a high tariff on agri- 
cultural products, especially wheat and rye. During the 
years 1893-1900 the annual consumption of rye per capita 
averaged 150 kg. During 1903-12 it fell to 145.5, while 
wheat consumption rose from 88.6 to 92.6 kg. The gain 
in the more expensive bread cereal at the expense of the 
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cheaper one is worth noting. More striking was the in- 
crease in consumption of foods whose growers had not 
been favored by the tariff makers of 1902 at the expense 
of consumers. Barley consumption in the periods con- 
sidered rose from 68.4 kg. to 80.1, oats from 109.8 to 
120.9, and potatoes from 572 to 627. Sugar consumption 
at the foundation of the empire was less than 7 kg. per 
head: forty years later it was above 17 kg. Figures for 
tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, rice and tropical fruits all yield 
results of the same sort. 

In 1900 there was one savings-bank account for every 
3.8 inhabitants of the empire. In 1911 the ratio of ac- 
counts to inhabitants had risen to slightly more than 1 to 
3, while the average account had increased from 595 to 
800 marks. 

Applying any known test, the student will discover no 
evidence whatever that the German people up to August, 
1914, were overcrowded. On the contrary, materially 
speaking, they were among the most prosperous and the 
most rapidly advancing peoples on the face of the earth. 
With a declining death rate, a growing population, an in- 
creasing immigration, a rising level of wages and standard 
of living, an expansion of savings deposits, and a highly 
intelligent and progressive policy of social care for wage 
earners, they were advancing on the path of material 
prosperity at a rate that was the wonder and envy of their 
neighbors. 

Nor was the industrial and commercial situation any 
less flattering than the condition of the people. The 
production of coal, iron and steel, and textiles, has steadily 
increased for a third of a century, and the growth has been 
most rapid in the latest years of the period. But great as 
has been Germany’s advance in these staple industries, it is 
the comparatively minor lines of production, depending 
directly on applied science, that she has made especially 
her own — chemicals and dyes, electrical products, spe- 
cialties of all kinds. Germany’s industrial advance has 
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been the wonder of the new century. Up to the beginning 
of the war there was no sign of any halt in that progress, 
which has been achieved in the face of a high agricultural 
tariff notably increasing the cost of important foodstuffs. 
The manufacturing gain has been accompanied by no 
corresponding agricultural decline, though in the past dec- 
ade and a half the farmers have been doing little better 
than hold their own, despite government efforts to increase 
agricultural production. In a word, so far as concerns 
German industry, the iron ring has been conspicuously 
absent. 


The progress of foreign trade has been scarcely less 
striking — and it is in restricting markets that the ring is 
supposed to do its deadly work. Exports of German prod- 
ucts grew in value from 3,410 million marks in 1890 to 
4,753 millions in 1900 and to 8,956 millions in 1912. Im- 
ports for consumption in the corresponding years were 
4,273, 6,049, and 10,691 millions. Seventeen per cent 
growth in population, and above eighty per cent growth 
in foreign trade in twelve years — what an astonishingly 
ineffective iron ring! 

Yet further, this growth has been in the trade with other 
independent countries and their possessions. Trade has 
not been following the German flag. In 1900 Europe, with 
the United States, Brazil and Argentina, took 87.4% of 
Germany’s exports; of the enormously increased exports of 
1912 they took 87.7%. Even the “three empires,” which 
in 1900 took 38.7% of Germany’s exports, in 1912, despite 
the vigorous and successful efforts of German merchants 
to push their trade elsewhere in the meantime, still re- 
ceived 32.2% of the total. A growth of a billion marks, 
or nearly three-fifths, in the takings of German goods, by 
countries that were already among the best customers of 
the Fatherland, is surely not a bad twelve-year record for 
empires which she claims were pursuing against her a 
policy of conquest and exclusion. 
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By contrast, note the results of Germany’s attempts to 
expand her trade by the sword. To take a single ex- 
ample, her African colonies in 1913 cost the government 
86,000,000 marks more than their taxes brought in. In 
the preceding year their entire trade with her amounted 
to but 82,000,000 marks. Since 1900 Southwest Africa 
alone has cost the German taxpayers seven times that 
amount. It appears to be expensive business making 
trade follow the flag. 


In plain fact, the growth of German trade has depended, 
not on might, but on goods cheap and excellent, on mer- 
chants enterprising and vigorous. The intelligent ap- 
plication of science to production, the painstaking study 
of the wants and whims of foreign buyers, the vigorous 
combined action of manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
shipowners and government officials acting in a commer- 
cial capacity — it is these things that have advanced Ger- 
man trade in the markets of the world, markets in which 
German producers not only enjoyed no governmental 
favors, but often had to make head against hostile tariffs. 
German history of the past fifteen years offers a particu- 
larly striking illustration of the essentially economic basis 
of modern commerce, as opposed to the political basis. 


It is asserted, however, that even if Germany’s trade 
expansion has not been prevented, her foreign investment 
has been hindered, and foreign investment ultimately 
means foreign trade. 

British opposition to the Bagdad railway is the classical 
example cited. As to this point, two observations are 
suggested. First, despite the alleged obstacles, German 
investment abroad has been growing fast, and now prob- 
ably attains a figure of from two to three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. Secondly, granting the claim in its 
entirety, it is certainly stretching a point to assert that 
the economic life of the nation is threatened in a vital 
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part by the possibility that its capitalists may have to 
content themselves with four rather than six per cent. 
Would the mothers of Germany feel an overpowering 
patriotic necessity to yield their sons to the harvest of 
death in order to avoid such a national calamity? 


Yet further, the whole notion of the three empires, 
with their exclusive policy, has received some hard blows 
since the new century opened. We have withdrawn from 
Cuba. We are trying to get out of the Philippines as 
fast as possible. We have kept out of Mexico so long 
that Europe has lost patience with us. We have adminis- 
tered the tangled financial affairs of Santo Domingo 
without suggestion of a desire for commercial aggression. 
We have given evidence of good faith by repealing the 
canal-tolls exemption. We are fairly considering Co- 
lombia’s claim in connection with the Panama affair. In 
fact, the events of the past year have well-nigh disarmed 
suspicion on the part of those most directly concerned, 
our Central and South American neighbors. Without 
setting up any claim to superior virtue, we may emphati- 
cally assert that the whole temper of political and social 
life here offers vastly less encouragement to the imperi- 
alist than it did in 1900. Certainly we are not immune 
from imperialism, but there is reasonable ground to hope 
that our popular ambition is turning to other and more 
rational ends. 

Further, we have just abandoned our exclusive tariff 
policy, consistently maintained for half a century. It is 
not our ideas that have changed, so much as our conditions. 
For an indefinite period to come, the market of the 
United States is apparently to be open on easier and 
easier terms to foreign goods. But even before the pas- 
sage of the Underwood act, imports from Germany had 
grown by 70% in ten years, more than three times as fast 
as our population, and five times as fast as Germany’s. 
In the presence of economic conditions that made trade 
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profitable, our attempts at restriction have simply proved 
futile and we are now abandoning them. Nothing short 
of prohibition, in fact, serves to throttle the trade of an 
enterprising and intelligent people, as German experience 
in our market has shown. 

What of the British Empire? Imperial preference 
made some headway in the first decade of this century. 
Canada’s example of 1897 was followed by Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, which granted small pref- 
erences to British goods. But the preference was im- 
perial in little more than name. When Canada found 
that preference was hurting her manufacturers of woolens 
and tombstones, she promptly cut down the preference. 
In actual operation, protection in the British colonies has 
thus far been distinctly national, not imperial. Prefer- 
ence has done nothing actually to solidify the empire into 
one trading body closed against the outside world. The 
volcanic outburst of imperial loyalty caused by the war 
might easily lead to higher protection and more effective 
preference. If so, that development could not logically 
be adduced as a necessary economic cause of the war. 

In the United Kingdom itself, the years since 1900 have 
seen the rise and fall of the tariff-reform movement. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s scheme might conceivably have 
given a timid continental trade minister some uneasy 
half hours; but the scheme has been hacked to pieces till 
the present mangled corpse of the proposed protective 
tariff would not be recognized by its protagonist of 1903. 
Any vitality it still possessed in 1914 was solely as an 
alternative to land reform, not in the least as part of a 
program of trade exclusiveness, which Great Britain has 
repeatedly rejected as not in her interest. 

While Russia has not in the same way brought forth 
works meet for repentance, yet Germany’s trade with her 
in this century has fully kept pace with the general ex- 
pansion of German commerce, which is doing reasonably 
well. 
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Would not a wiser statesmanship in Germany have 
sought, by reciprocation, to reinforce the liberal move- 
ment in British and American trade policy, rather than 
to hack its way through? After all, even an iron ring, if 
it expands at need, is not so dreadful a thing, especially 
if it exists chiefly in the idea of those thinking themselves 
surrounded by it, and not in the consciousness of those 
who forge it. 

Even further, a more sympathetic study of the classi- 
cal theory of international trade might well have led the 
German economists to doubt whether a country as varied 
in its resources and capabilities as theirs could in the long 
run be seriously injured by the trade-exclusiveness of a 
worldful of empires, even assuming that they deliberately 
pursued a policy of making themselves self-sufficient. 
For more than half a century Great Britain, with free 
trade, has fought the policy of protective tariffs, in foreign 
countries and her colonies as well, and despite the com- 
plaints of her tariff reformers her policy has been bril- 
liantly successful. The United States, on the other hand, 
for half a century, has tried to restrict imports by high 
duties, and imports have stubbornly grown, in spite of 
all we could do. 


So far as the teachings of contemporary history are 
concerned, the answer to the economic theory of the iron 
ring is clear and unequivocal. Germany was not obliged 
to go to war in order that her people might live and pros- 
per, in order that her industry and trade might expand, 
though there can be no question that some of her thought- 
ful men believed that to be the case. Their justification 
of her action, however, was not based on any clear per- 
ception of impending economic danger, but on a vague 
fear of what might possibly happen at some future time 
if certain tendencies which they imagined they discerned 
in the economic policy of foreign states were carried to 
their logical conclusion. 
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It was blundering economics no less than blundering 
statecraft. For the economic justification rests on a 
striking confusion of thought by no means peculiar to 
German thinkers. What they intensely desire is the polit- 
ical greatness of their country, and they fail to distin- 
guish this from the economic prosperity of its citizens. To 
quote a single sentence from Sering: “Germany sees its 
future shackled to a small territory, and if these condi- 
tions do not change, the strength of its political position, 
and with it the strong individual character of its culture, 
the significance of its nationality for the development 
of mankind will certainly disappear.” This is comprehen- 
sible, but it is not economics. Germany may wage war, 
if she desires, for the profits of certain of her capitalists, 
though it looks like poor business even for them. But 
that such action pays the mass of her people, or is actually 
necessary to their economic prosperity, is conspicuously 
contrary to evident facts. In the interest of clear think- 
ing, and yet more of intelligent and moral international 
action, it is much to be desired that political ambition 
and chauvinistic patriotism should not be permitted, in 
this or any other case, to wrap themselves up in a mantle 
of economic necessity. Such garments may have afforded 
a respectable covering in the seventeenth century; today 
they no longer conceal the self-defeating and piratical 
militarism that lie beneath. 





ITALY IN THE WAR 


N May 4th Italy denounced the Triple Alliance, and 
from that moment war with the Central Empires 
was virtually proclaimed. It was just nine months from 
the outbreak of hostilities. Since the interval had been 
filled with incessant negotiation, there has been a tend- 
ency to judge to the moral disadvantage of Italy her 
months of calculated waiting. There seems something 
a little unhandsome, not to say sordid, in so bargaining 
oneself into war. Our ill-informed American press very 
generally took this view. Such a judgment of Italy’s 
policy, will I think, hardly be held by those who fairly 
analyze the very complex situation that lay before her. 
Honestly torn in many directions, it was impossible for 
her to make the straightforward response of a France, 
Russia, or England. Her final decision was less the 
result of a sudden national urge than of a gradual 
concentration of many and conflicting motives. In 
these circumstances all that one can require of Italy is 
clearsightedness and sagacity. Those qualities, I feel, 
she has shown in a high degree. Nor was her choice 
uninfluenced by more ideal motives. Indeed the subtle 
interweaving of material and ideal aims into a firm fabric 
of policy, makes the Italian case particularly attractive 
and instructive to students of statecraft. Let us follow 
the threads singly. 

At the outset of the war Italy found herself in the 
disadvantageous position of aggrieved and neglected 
partner of the Central Empires. To Austria and Germany 
she was bound by the defensive pact, the Triple Alliance. 
Immediately she was forced to offend her allies by de- 
claring them aggressors. The alternative was to enter 
to her disadvantage into a war about which she had 
not been consulted. Under the treaty, her right to be 
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consulted was clear. Apart from this general right, 
her especial interests in the Adriatic were ignored. She 
had to face the prospect of a new partition of the Balkan 
region. Under the Triple Alliance she was assured of 
territorial compensation in case of any aggrandizement 
of Austria and Germany. But Germany and Austria 
without offering compensation of any sort to Italy were 
plainly setting out on a career of territorial conquest. 
In short Italy was morally freed from what had always 
been an onerous obligation, from the moment that Aus- 
tria and Germany cast the European situation into chaos, 
to Italy’s probable disadvantage, without Italy’s assent 
or will, and in disregard of Italy’s treaty rights. From 
the moment of the Austrian and German ultimatums 
the Triple Alliance was annulled de jure. Its abrogation 
de facto, nine months later, was almost a superfluity, a 
mere courtesy that Italy owed to herself. 

Italy promptly and duly asserted her complete liberty 
of action. It was, however, far from a comfortable free- 
dom. She had to fear from her former allies Germany 
and Austria, in the event of their military success, a 
vindictive revenge. On the other hand, her obvious 
policy of joining the Allies was beset with moral and mate- 
rial difficulties. It is an ugly thing, even when one is in 
one’s good right, to fight today against the partner of 
yesterday. Moreover Italy, deep in debt for the Tripoli- 
tan campaign, was not ready to fight. There was as well 
a firmly rooted conviction among the manufacturing and 
banking classes that a correct neutrality would actually 
pay better than a doubtful war against former allies. 
Even those who believed Italy’s destiny required war, 
might well have been in doubt when to turn. Supposing 
the people would permit adherence to the Central Em- 
pires— and that was never seriously among the pos- 
sibilities — the Central Empires seemed destined to 
defeat, while their promises to Italy were both condi- 
tional upon their victory and upon the still more un- 
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certain consideration of their good faith. Teutonica 
fides, after the violation of Belgium and the rending of the 
Hague war conventions was something less than a satis- 
factory guarantee. But the better and more popular 
alternative of joining the Allies was also none too easy. 
How far Russia and Servia would admit Italy’s aspira- 
tion to control the Adriatic was doubtful. The probable 
admission of Russia to the Mediterranean threatened 
an unfavorable readjustment of naval power. Other 
considerations opposing a quick decision were the Pro- 
German sympathies of the royal family and court, and 
the pacificist tendencies of the ultra-socialists. Besides, 
the Ex-Premier and veteran opportunist Giolitti, with 
a strong personal following in Parliament very embarrass- 
ing to the Cabinet, had taken his stand on the principle 
that Italy should not fight. Clearly it needed time for 
this complex of interests to settle into a unified national 
sentiment. : 
Still to the credit of the foresight of Italy’s rulers it 
should be said that, whatever turn the negotiations 
took, Italy consistently acted like a nation that meant 
to fight. An enormous work of army organization and 
supply was steadily effected, the necessary financial meas- 
ures were taken. The war spirit grew apace, while the 
Government prudently kept it within bounds. Between 
dealing with a victorious and vengeful Germany, and 
helping to accomplish her defeat, I cannot suppose that 
the Government ever really hesitated. It was from the 
first merely a question of going in to best advantage and 
getting the best terms. The prolonged negotiation with 
Austria should be regarded merely as a tactical and dila- 
tory move. Italy, while free from her old pact, lacked 
ostensible provocation. Such ground was found correctly 
enough in Clause VII of the Triple Alliance, under which 
any signatory altering the territorial status quo should 
make a “previous agreement . . . based upon the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal compensation for all territorial or other 
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advantages” that any signatory “might acquire over and 
above the existing status quo.” 

So Italy proceeded to ascertain her rights under the 
moribund Triple Alliance. Austria finally made partial 
and unsatisfactory promises to cede the Italian-speaking 
portions of the Trentino and of the Adriatic littoral. Such 
engagements were indefinite, being based not on geograph- 
ical but racial divisions, and susceptible of various inter- 
pretation. Besides, the concessions were to be effective 
only after the war. Italy trusted no such repudiable scraps 
of paper. From Austria, for that matter, Italy neither de- 
sired nor expected satisfaction. The whole negotiation was 
merely a manceuvre to gain time for military preparation, 
and to afford a creditable exit from the old entanglement. 


It is the failure to perceive the entirely tactical character 
of the dealings with Austria that has vitiated most Ameri- 
can comment. Even as well informed a journal as the 
New York Evening Post writes: “It is to be presumed 
that the Allies have outbid the concessions and promises 
of Austria and Germany.” This is a perfunctory and 
erroneous appraisal of what should be a clear issue. From 
Germany and Austria Italy never had anything to expect 
save eventual chastisement. It was only a question of 
how and when she should fight, not merely for her national 
aspirations but also for her national existence. Nor 
were the negotiations with Austria of a sort to deceive 
anyone. They were merely a result of the false position 
that Italy occupied as Austria’s ally. When in mid- 
winter Italy occupied the Albanian port of Avallona she 
showed her hand. But already Premier Salandra’s 
pronouncement for “Armed neutrality” could be read 
only in one way. When on March 22, the German and 
Austrian consuls advised their nationals to quit Italy 
they expressed an expert judgment that Italy’s military 
preparations were complete, and war imminent. 

As a matter of fact, everything was ready except to 
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eliminate Giolitti with his peace-at-any-price adherents, 
and to change the somewhat anxious neutrality of the 
King into a desire for action. When late in April Salan- 
dra’s cabinet resigned, finding the embarrassment of the 
Giolittians intolerable, the issue was referred from the 
Government to the people. At Rome, Florence, Milan, 
and other great cities there were the most unequivocal 
demonstrations demanding war. ‘The Salandra cabinet 
returned to power. Italy was in all respects ready, and the 
formalities of a Parliamentary vote for war on May 21, 
and a Royal declaration of War on May 23 merely con- 
firmed a decision that had been already made in the 
hearts of fifty million people. For the opportunist 77rip- 
licista Giolitti the hour had passed. He publicly de- 
clared his intention no longer to interfere, and was soon 
to be a voluntary exile from a land whose deepest moral 
convictions he had affronted. 


The German and Austrian comments on the decision of 
Italy are variously interesting. In the Austrian Emperor’s 
proclamation it was characterized as a “perfidy whose 
like history does not know.” This is excellent official 
rhetoric. But for years it had been understood that 
Italy could not acknowledge the casus foederis in a war 
involving England. This had become a commonplace 
of international speculation. Even supposing the Triple 
Alliance still to be worth its face value — and as regards 
Italy its raison d’étre had finally expired with the annexa- 
tion of Tripoli— it was plain that the entente with 
England was disabling as regarded the older pact. It 
was palpable also that for Italy to fight England was 
to court the destruction of her own Mediterranean power. 
In the actual case the most that the Central Empires 
could expect of Italy was neutrality, while their own act 
had made neutrality an untenable position. In short 
the Austrian Imperial manifesto was part of the theatrics, 
not of the realities, of international polity. 
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The German Chancellor showed a truer perception of 
the case when he scornfully declared before the Reichstag 


that “the street had won.” Vox popult, vox diabolt. 
Now any just moral appraisal of Italy’s warrant in join- 
ing the Allies implies a close analysis of this verdict of 


the Italian street, and this analysis shall be our interest- 
ing task. 


Why did the Italian people want war? From a complex 
of motives, some material, others of an ideal sort. Dis- 


like of the Teuton is deep-rooted among the people. The 


aged heroes of the Risorgimento are still living. The mem- 
ory of Austrian oppression is still vivid. Every Italian 
schoolboy is taught to regard the Austrians as heredi- 


tary foes, just as every well-regulated American schoolboy 
of the ’60s and ’70s was brought up more or less of an 
Anglophobe. This is the legacy of history, an imponder- 
able motive but a strong one. A more personal dislike 
of the Teuton is caused by the swarm of German tourists 
who incessantly over-run the peninsula. Grotesquely 
clad, noisy, overbearing, demanding much and paying 
little, they commit manifold and repeated offenses 
against the Latin notions of courtesy. The Tedeschi 
hurt more by their condescending rough-shod amiability 
than they do by their arrogance. They constitute for the 
eminently gentle and decorous folk of Italy a kind of 
plague. The Italian sighs with characteristic resigna- 
tion, and sums up his opinion of the Germans in the 
statement that he finds them “antipathetic.” The 
business success of resident Germans has given the racial 
prejudice a more interested tinge. From the banks to 
the inevitable Gambrinus Halle you find the German 
marvellously thriving. There was a sense that Italian 
commerce, finance, and manufacture were being honey- 
combed by German enterprise — the germ of a political 
Knownothingism. These prejudices are evidently of 
the more unhandsome sort, yet they had to be reckoned 
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with, and any fair allotment of the responsibility would 
bear heavily against Germany. She was disliked by a 


people naturally most openminded and hospitable. It 


was easy for an Englishman, an American, a Frenchman, 
a Russian to find a welcome in Italy, but not for a German. 


When we pass from such sub-political yet important 


motives, to politics, Irredentism is the leading emotion. 
It is a cause consecrated by the memory of Garibaldi; 
constantly reinforced by the complaints of hapless Ital- 
ians under the Austrian yoke in ‘‘Unredeemed Italy.” 
Foreigners are prone to qualify the Irredentists as mere 


jingoes and land grabbers. They point to the fact that 
the Alpine Trentino, though chiefly peopled by Italians, 
has never belonged to Italy; they note that the Venetian 


sway in Istria, Dalmatia, and Albania was vague and 


transitory; they point out the inconsistency of resenting 
the Austrian dominion over Trieste while calmly accept- 
ing the French annexation of the Nice-Mentone Riviera. 
At its worst, Irredentism fairly deserves these accusa- 
tions. It is in some cases merely a gross and exaggerated 
form of Pan-Italianism, an unreasonable desire to harbor 
old grudges and contest the settled verdict of history. 
But Irredentism is a living force in Italy today for far 
other and more respectable reasons. What rankles is 
not that Austria has pushed into the old Venetian ports 
on the Adriatic, nor yet that she still rules from the Bren- 
ner Pass to Lake Garda — what hurts is that the Italian 
people under Austrian control are abridged of their 
civic and political rights, harried in their business, ham- 
pered in the education of their children, in their freedom 
of speech, and even in the use of their mother tongue; and 
their youth drafted for Austria’s wars. This is the real 
grievance, and the bitter plaint of two generations of 
Italians under Austrian rule has kept alive the desire 
to relieve these compatriots in distress. Here we have 
to do with a moral incentive of undeniable force. Italy 
has looked to a work of redemption across her borders, 
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just as Greece for years has yearned towards the per- 
secuted Hellenes in a Turkish Macedonia and Thessaly. 
From this point of view, Italy has no reason to be ashamed 
of her Irredentism. And now, as she sets foot on the passes 
of the Trentino and the plains of Istria, her armies are 
received by the populace as saviours. 

How little Irredentism is mere land hunger is shown 
by the fact that Italy has calmly accepted the quite 
recent annexation by France of that garden spot, the Nice- 
Mentone Riviera. Why? Because of the hundreds of 
thousands of Italians in that lovely region, none is for- 
bidden freedom of speech, or use of his own language in 
education; none is oppressed in his person, or hampered 
in his business. France has dealt justly with her Italians, 
and so the wildest Irredentist accepts the hard bargain 
by virtue of which French arms in 1860 expelled the 
Austrian from Lombardy. Thus Irredentism discrimi- 
nates, has its moral and humanitarian basis, and is by 
no means to be confused with crude expansionism. 

Unquestionably, however, the resurgence of Latin 
ambition counted for much in the decision. Without 
taking too seriously the perfervid titanism of D’Annunzio 
and the looser sensationalism of the futurist Marinetti, the 
notion of a Latin renaissance has been strong in Italian 
hearts. Withal the more vigorous Italians have been 
not quite proud of her recent history. Italy exists less 
by virtue of her might than as a product of the bargaining 
genius of Cavour. In a military way she has yet to 
prove herself. This was, even among her more thoughtful 
leaders, a reason for not evading the present ordeal. 
It was her chance to count greatly in Roman fashion, 
with the alternative of fastening upon herself indelibly 
the disrepute of being a mere trafficker. While one can- 
not rate this type of patriotism highly on any moral 
scale, it is at least disinterested. ‘There entered into 
it also magnanimous emulation of the sister nation, 
France, nobly spending her best blood in the cause of 
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freedom. From the first, Italy, as a free nation only 
lately liberated from oppression, was morally committed 
against German oligarchy, and to the parliamentary states. 
Again such a fealty belongs to the imponderables, but 
also to the more powerful sort of moral incentives. 

Finally Italy has shared to the full the horror of all 
civilization against the Teuton warfare of barbarity. The 
mother of modern scholarship, the land of libraries, Italy 
was appalled, as was no other nation, by the sacking of 
Louvain. The custodian of innumerable monuments, which 
even centuries of war have spared, Italy felt as no other 
nation could the wanton destruction of the Cathedral of 
Rheims. My Italian cook, seeing a photograph of that 
noble facade, remarked, “They want to leave nothing 
venerable outside of Germany.” It was an eminently 
Italian sentiment. As insensate Germany has added 
horror to horror and cruelty to cruelty, the grim convic- 
tion has grown that such deeds must be stopped, and 
that, if necessary, Italy must help pay the dire price of 
stopping them. It is a sentiment that has morally ar- 
rayed all civilization against Germany, and must even- 
tually draw enough free nations into the war to effect 
her overthrow. The Italian feeling is forcibly expressed 
by a poor mother of Bari who wrote to D’Annunzio: 

We do not wish to know what advantages Italy may gain 
from the war. We wish to avenge Belgium, to avenge the 
victims of the Lusitania, and all the innocent people who have 
been so brutally killed. 

There speaks the voice of the street. I pity him who 
can find in it anything unworthy or ignoble. 

Such is Italy’s case. She goes into the war for self- 
preservation and for furthering her legitimate national 
aspirations. She marches to relieve her exiled fellow 
countrymen who live in oppression. She moves to vin- 
dicate her valor. In so doing she takes her place beside 
natives akin to her in tongue, race, institutions, or love 
of liberty. She draws her sword to abate intolerable 
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wrong and cruelty. She thrusts back in advance ruthless 
foes who would make targets of her towers and domes. 
In the last analysis, she fights to avert from her women 
and children the hazard of a lot more terrible than 
Goth or Lombard, Hun or Vandal, Northman or Saracen 
conqueror ever inflicted. 

Her severest critics chiefly reproach her with her delay 
and prolonged negotiations. It seems to me that pre- 
cisely in this is shown her fine Latin lucidity. Caught 
without fault of her own in a false diplomatic position, 
she had first to extricate herself: she has done so wisely; 
she needed to perfect her military organization: she 
now enters the war, as the Russian fortunes wane, at the 
moment and in the condition to do most good to her allies; 
she had to create a unified national sentiment: she has 
completed the work, and is today the single nation fighting 
by clear popular mandate. There are hundreds of cases of 
nations who have plunged heedlessly into war. Has any 
nation ever delayed to better purpose? Italy enters the 
world war, in her own time, and with clean hands. Will 
anyone who has fairly considered her case maintain that 
her fight for imperative national interest is merely sordid? 
She fights indeed for national interest, but, as in the 
great days of the Risorgimento, national interest enlists 
and comprises her finest enthusiasms, her highest ideality. 
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GERMANIC STATECRAFT, AND 
DEMOCRACY 


I 


EFORE the outbreak of the present war many Eng- 
lish and American idealists looked upon Germany 
as the leader in those political changes which seemed to 
promise most for the statesmanship of the future. The 
ideals of England and the United States seemed definitely 
discredited. The growth towards individual freedom, from 
which so much was anticipated in the days of Bright and 
Cobden, had not fulfilled its promise, and those whose 
eyes were ever seeking the vision of the state of the future 
looked to Germany. There at least new ideals and great 
accomplishments were to be found. The “sordid money- 
getting ideals” of the English politicians, born of cna 
and the needs of capitalists, were supplanted by the! 
humanitarian aims of the great German statesmen. In| 
the accomplishments of the Germans, and their aspira- 
tions, the idealists found ground for high hopes. A char- 
acteristic expression of this German ideal is to be found 
in Schaffle’s Memoirs. Apropos of the insurance schemes, 
he says: 

The highest aim of the statesman is not the wealth and power 
of the few, but the greatest physical, material, and moral 
strength of the entire people, by which the nation maintains 
itself in the struggle for existence. Consequently measures that 
give the mass of the people greater security against need, and 
make them contented — measures that give them increased 
power to resist misery by corporate organization, measures that 
allay class strife and prevent unrest, measures that lead men away 
from the notion of begging, to a consciousness of collective pro- 
vision for need, measures that protect untold powers from 
premature decay, measures that raise the moral and political 
level of the lower classes, — all such measures are of inestimable 
worth from the standpoint of the statesman who seeks the 
maximum social efficiency. 
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Many of us have admired the efficiency of German ad- 
ministration. At times, methods have been directly copied 
and it would seem likely that our institutions are to be 
transformed in no small degree under this new influence. 
We who have ever distrusted administrative powers, now 
regard administrative bureaus as the readiest solution of 
all our ills. In the United States we establish new com- 
missions with powers that manifest an extraordinary 
growth. In England, Land Purchase Acts, Small Holdings 
Acts, Workingmen’s Insurance, and the new Poor Laws, 
are all based upon increased domination of social life by 
administrative officers. Local self-government and free 
competition are discredited; the power of the central gov- 
ernment is evident at every turn, buttressed by a solid 
body of collectivist doctrine. The new ideas appear in all 
degrees of intensity, ranging from a mild and balanced 
insistence on the claims of the central government, to the 
most outspoken socialism. 

The change in English sentiment appears in many pas- 
sages of Mr. H. G. Wells’s The New Machiavelli, most 
particularly in the state-building dreams of the adolescent 
period in Switzerland. 


*“We were socialists,” says Remington, “‘ because individual- 
ism for us meant muddle, meant a crowd of separated, undisci- 
plined little people, all obstinately and ignorantly doing things 
jarringly, each one in his own way. ‘Each,’ I said, quoting 
words of my father’s that rose oft in my memory, ‘snarling from 
his own little bit of property, like a dog tied to a cart’s tail.’” 
And later: “Order and devotion were the very essence of our 
socialism, and a splendid collective vigour and happiness its 
end. We projected an ideal state, an organized state as con- 
fident and powerful as modern science, as balanced and beauti- 
ful as a body, as beneficent as sunshine, the organized state 
that should end muddle forever; it ruled all our ideals and gave 
form to all our ambitions.” Again: “And a hundred times when 
I have thought of England as our country might be, with no 
wretched poor, no wretched rich, a nation armed and ordered, 
trained and purposeful amidst its vales and rivers, that emotion 
of collective ends and collective purposes has returned to me. 
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I felt as great as humanity. For a brief moment I was human- 
ity, looking at the world I had made and had still to make.” 

We become accustomed to think of this well-ordered 
state as an ideal, partly because it is foreign to us, partly 
because it seems too good to be entirely true, but it is well 
to remember that such ideals of statecraft have prevailed 
in Germany for two centuries, and that modern Germany 
is as near an approach to this ideal as human skill and 
aspiration can make it in that space of time. An elaborate 
discussion of the writings of the Cameralists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is impossible here, but 
two brief quotations from Von Justi will suffice to show 
the presence of the ideal in the past. He says in his 
Staatswirtschaft, 


From the combined welfare of the ruler and the subjects alone 
springs the real strength of a state... . For neither the well- 
filled treasury and formidable army of the ruler, nor a land 
living in riches and abundance, makes this strength. 


In his view, “happiness” is the aim of statecraft, de- 
fined at length as follows: 

Such good arrangement and structure of a state that 
everyone may enjoy a reasonable freedom, and by his diligence 
may be able to attain those moral and temporal goods which 
the demands of his social station make necessary for satisfactory 
living. 

Such was the aim of government. The only means was, 
in the mind of the Cameralist, a staff of professionally 
trained officials. The notion of the ordered state was in- 
consistent with democracy. Popular institutions meant/ 
disorder, ‘‘muddle” to use the phrase of Mr. Wells. The 
proper regulation of the delicate mechanism of the state | 
could be intrusted only to officials trained to high ideals of \ 
public service and schooled in all information necessary 
to the performance of their task. Chairs devoted to this 
political science were established in the universities, wn 
the entrance into public service was open only to proficient \ 
students. The roots of Prussian administration lie in this 
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{ intelligent striving towards the ideal, which has begun so 
recently to attract our attention as something worthy of 
imitation. 


IT 


This ideal of the well-ordered state has appeared to us 
in the past in its amiable guise, “‘as balanced and beautiful 
as a body, as beneficent as sunshine.” We have been 
prone to forget the significance of those outbursts of cos- 
mic emotion to which the ruler of the well-ordered state 
seems peculiarly subject. It is not a difficult feat of im- 
agination to associate with the German Emperor many 
of the ideals of constructive statesmanship that flitted 
through the mind of Mr. Wells’s dreamer. Such a con- 
structive ruler is peculiarly sensitive to ‘“‘that emotion of 
collective ends and collective purposes,” from which there 
is such a natural transition to the dream of world empire. 
'The inner purpose of much constructive statesmanship in 
‘Germany has indeed been militaristic from the beginning. 
The thought of military power is present even in the 
humanitarian idealism of Schaffle, and the full meaning 

| of the “‘social efficiency” which has been Germany’s ideal 
\is most completely expressed in terms of military power. 

' Militaristic policies have played an important part in 
the history of Prussia, and the domination of Germany by 
Prussia has given those ideals of social efficiency a larger 
and more commanding field. In its actual embodiment the 
“well-ordered state” has been militaristic to a greater or 
less degree throughout its history. Before we adopt such 
an ideal of statecraft, may we not wisely endeavor to dis- 
cover the nature of this association of militarism and col- 
lectivism? If there is any deep inner bond between such 
aspects of statecraft, it would seem that we might well be 
cautious, and slow to abandon the political and social ideals 
that have long been the inspiration of English-speaking 
peoples. 

It must be admitted that the conditions of Prussian 
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history have laid peculiar emphasis upon military power, 
and the general significance of the rise of Prussia must 
be regarded as an established historical fact. Germany 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries presented a |} 
spectacle of political disintegration that was calamitous. | 
The sharp division between town and country, and the in- 
flexibility of class structure, were serious obstacles to 
normal economic development. The minute political sub-) 
divisions were an insurmountable barrier to the growth, 
of commerce and the reorganization of industry. These) 
conditions required heroic measures. There was a peas-| 
antry to be first redeemed from a demoralizing survival’ 
of medieval land laws, and then instructed in better: 
methods of agricultural exploitation. Moribund industries | 
were to be freed from the benumbing influence of special | 
privilege. The petty protective measures which so fre-| 
quently set town against town in an aimless industrial 
rivalry were to be repealed. The internal affairs of state | 


were in need of a thorough reorganization, which by neces- | 
sity must be the work of a beneficent and competent ruler. | 
The reforms of Frederick the Great and the completion of | 
his work by Stein are eloquent of the value of the ideal / 


of the well-ordered state to Germany. But these reforms 
in Prussia would have been of little significance if the | 


general political disorganization of Germany were to con- | 
tinue. The reform of inner structure could be accom- | 


plished only by the wisdom and tact of statesmen who | 


had the cooperation of efficient professional officials; while | 
the organization of an efficient state out of the debris of / 
medieval empire could be brought about only by blood | 
and iron. 

The history of the military aggrandizement of Prussia 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is too well 
known to need repetition. The scheming for alliances, 
the sacrifices made to military power, are familiar to all. 
The sombre tone of the Prussian court in the youth of 
Frederick, the atmosphere of preparation for a life and 


‘ 


| 
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death struggle, the devotion of the father to his army, 
have all been vividly portrayed by Carlyle. We all have 
some acquaintance with the unequal struggle maintained 
by Frederick against his neighbors. The humiliation of 
Prussia by Napoleon, the origin of the present army, the 
appeal to the German people, and the hearty response, all 
this we know. The great victory over Austria in the short, 
decisive campaign of Sadowa was historically necessary. 
To this point in the military history of Prussia we can all 


— with a clear conscience, and with the conviction 


that military power was no more'than a necessary means 
\in the upbuilding of a state for which there was a definite 
place in the family of nations. 

‘ 


The Franco-Prussian War and the present struggle hold 
very different places in history. To an unusual degree 
these wars have given rise to a vast literature of criticism 
and justification of motives. Delicate questions of his- 
torical casuistry arise, and the judgment of the outsider 
is prone to ascribe these wars to an excess of militarism. 
The only parallels to be found are the later wars of Na- 
poleon and the wars of Louis XIV, and few historians 
have ever deemed it worth while to offer any defense for 
either Napoleon or Louis XIV. Those wars were more 
largely personal, and the brunt of the opprobrium is usually 
definitely placed on the shoulders of the rulers. The wars 
which have disturbed the peace of Europe of late, are not 
personal wars in the same sense of the word. We fre- 
quently speak of the war of 1870 as if it were in fact Bis- 
marck’s war. It was indeed the product of his brain, but 
it was adopted with hearty enthusiasm by the German 


|People. In legal language we might characterize the people 


as “accessories after the fact.” For the present war, the 
Emperor William is at times held accountable in a peculiar 
degree, and at times a “‘war party” is held accountable. 


| Such views underestimate the significance of the state of 


mind among the people at large. No ruler and no court 
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faction would have dared undertake a struggle of such 
moment if not assured of the hearty codperation of the 
entire people. Furthermore, there is abundant testimony 
to the devotion of the people to the cause. Even the most 
bitter opponent of Germany must concede that the tempe 
and belief of the people have alone made possible the ex 
traordinary sacrifices of these months of war, not to men 
tion the years of preparation that preceded the outbreak 
Think what we may of the grounds of German opinion, 
we cannot question the intensity of conviction that is 
behind the German colors. 

Events of such a nature are not the result of chance. 
They express the qualities of the German people, their 
ideals of statecraft, and the relations of the individual and 
the state. There is, too, an inner relation between the 
ideal of the well-ordered state and these excesses of mili- 
tarism. The Prussian conception of the state exalts the 
state above the individual. The individual is a subject, a 
more or less passive thing, to be fashioned by the states- 


man. The habit of obedience, the disposition to look to the 


leaders of the state for commands, the constant emphasis 
upon the advancement and prosperity of the state, tend 


/ 
j 


to increase the control exercised by the leaders of the state. { 
The statesman has an immense power and responsibility. / 


In his exercise of power he meets little opposition from. 
individuals, and sporadic opposition can be decisively put | 
down as contrary to the collective interest and social effi- | 
ciency. These various facts and tendencies do not in | 
themselves lead to war, but they facilitate militaristic | 
aims. Collectivism exerts an influence upon the mind of \ 


the people. Men are more quickly dominated by the | 


emotions and sentiments of the crowd. Ideas acquire 


force, not on the basis of intrinsic merit, but because es- | 


poused by others, above all, because they represent the | 


policy of the state. How else are we to explain the ex- | 


traordinary statements that have been signed by German 
scholars since the outbreak of the war? The great wave of 


| 
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| feeling has subdued independent opinion, no less com- 
| pletely than the uncritical opinion which we should expect 
to be easily accessible to general sentiment. If not posi- 
tively engendered by the ideals of the well-ordered state, 
militarism finds in such a state a condition of mind and a 
subservience to authority which are of immense signif- 
icance in the execution of military designs. 
' 
| The great obstacle to militarism is a keen conviction 
| that the individual is of more moment than the state, — 
the ideal of the English-speaking peoples that the state 
is the servant of the individual, a means to certain ends, 
i! rather than a master. This conception of the state has 
been termed the individualistic theory, in contrast to the 
governmental theory that is represented most intensely 
by the collectivist conception. The former makes for 
peace and international comity, the latter emphasizes and 
exaggerates natural differences, and tends to create the 
jealousies responsible for wars. The difference between 
these points of view is eloquently illustrated by the so- 
called need of a militaristic policy in Germany to further 
economic development. 

From that point of view, she must first secure adequate 
space for the growing population, and from the standpoint 
of the governmental theory there is a case. The popula- 
tion is growing rapidly, the territory of Germany is rigidly 
limited and completely settled. ‘The ore deposits of 
Luxemburg and Lorraine are of immense importance to 
Germany, but are at present located on foreign soil. The 
growing industries of the Rhine Valley have no outlet 
except through foreign territory. They must needs reach 
the sea at Antwerp, Amsterdam, or Rotterdam. Ger- 
many’s development is “cramped,” her industries are “‘at 
the mercy of the foreigner.”” Such in general is the govern- 
mental view, with the rather obvious implication of neces- 
sary territorial expansion. 

From the individualistic point of view, the case is en- 
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tirely different. The population of Germany, represented 
as being pent up within the narrow confines of imperial 
boundaries, has the world at its command. There is no 
considerable or significant restriction on the freedom of 
the individual German to migrate wherever his heart may 
desire. He can find law-abiding countries which afford 
adequate opportunities for his peaceful accumulation of 
material wealth. He cannot carry his law with him, as did 
his remote ancestors in the declining years of the Roman 
Empire; but otherwise the frontier is open to him under 
equally favorable or more favorable conditions. The 
German people has the whole known world in which to 
expand, and only an intensely imaginative mind, deeply 
imbued with the governmental theory, could think of this 
race as “pent up” in dire need of room to expand. The 
collectivist view can find an urgent militaristic problem in 
circumstances which do not present any problem to the 
individualist. 

The other economic needs of Germany also appear in 
a different light when considered from the individualistic 
point of view. The absence of a domestic outlet for the 
Rhine Valley presents an interesting subject for reflec- 
tion. The governmental theory presents a dismal picture 
of German trade hampered and harassed by this de- 
pendence upon foreign ports. What are the facts? One 
of the most important branches of trade in the Rhine 
Valley is the import of grain. As now organized, 
this trade is largely centered at Mannheim, far up the 
Rhine Valley. The larger import houses at Mannheim 
have purchasing agents in New York and other cities of 
the United States. The grain is shipped under a special 
type of bill of lading, which provides automatically for 
transshipment at Rotterdam or Amsterdam, so that the 
grain is never technically entered at the Dutch port. The 
development of this special bill of lading has resulted in 
a distinct falling off in trading at the Dutch ports. They 
are coming to be a peculiar type of port, a mere place for 
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the physical transfer of goods from oceanic to river or 
rail carriers. It might be alleged that the port mechanism 
would be less adequately cared for by a “foreign” govern- 
ment, but no one familiar with the history of these ports 
in the last generation would attach any weight to such a 
charge. The utilization of the ore deposits of Luxemburg 
and Lorraine is likewise free from any disturbance at- 
tributable to the international boundaries. All these 
cases can be made to appear complicated and difficult, 
but it is hard to feel that real economic problems are 
involved. The governmental theory creates a difficulty 
by implying or asserting that it is a matter of moment 
that all these concerns should be regulated by one and 
the same government. Such a theory, if carried to its 
logical conclusions, would lead to the assumption that 
the entire world must be subject to one government. 
Government is a necessary means to the ends of the in- 
dividual, but the individual can be served by any govern- 
ment, and it is not to be supposed that the world’s needs 
of commercial and industrial intercourse can be served by 
any single government. 


r III 


| However attractive the administrative ideals of German 
||statecraft may seem in their more amiable aspects, we 
jmust feel some hesitation when we think of abandoning 
jthe ideals of individualism _ for these_collectivist ideals 
which involve covertly so much of aggressive militarism. 
It may be that we have had cause to be discontented with 
the ideals of individualism as they have been expressed 
in the past, but we should remember that at times our 
actions are inadequately expressed in the catchwords of 
the day, and that it has been the peculiarity of the English- 
speaking peoples to be wise in action, rather than felicitous 
or profound in speech. As Carlyle says in Past and Present: 






Of all the nations in the world at present, the English are 
the stupidest in speech, the wisest in action. . . . Ask Bull his 





— 
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spoken opinion of any matter, — oftentimes the force of dulness 
can no farther go. You stand silent, incredulous, as over a 
platitude that borders on the Infinite. The man’s Churchisms, 
Dissenterisms, Puseyisms, Benthamisms, College Philosophies, 
Fashionable Literatures, are unexampled in this world. Fate’s 
prophecy is fulfilled; you call the man an ox and anass. But set 
him once to work, — respectable man! His spoken sense is 
next to nothing, nine-tenths of it palpable nonsense; but his un- 
spoken sense, his inner silent feeling of what is true, what does 
agree with fact, what is doable and what is not doable, — this 
seeks its fellow in the world. A terrible worker; irresistible 
against marshes, mountains, impediments, disorder, inciviliza- 
tion; everywhere vanquishing disorder, leaving it behind him 
as method and order. 

This is singularly true of English statecraft, and it is 
as true of the United States as of England. Our ideals are 
really to be found only in the history of events, in the 
“muddle” of actual growth. Beneath our notions of 
statecraft there lies a different conception of the nature of 
the state. The German thinks of the state as a magnificent/ 
piece of mechanism which is, or may be, entirely har+ 
monious and self-consistent. If the plan is good, the ma-. 
Chine will work perfectly. Hence, the statesman must be | 
large-minded: for upon his constructions rests the happi- | 
ness Of all his subjects. It is the function of the statesman, 
according to this view, to prevent discord or lack of ad- 
justment, by cleverly constructed mechanism. This is not 
merely a Germanic idea, but the naive idea common to | 
all whose thought is not elaborately grounded in actual | 
politics. This word “naive” is perhaps a question-begging , 
epithet to affix without discussion to this notion of the ! 
state; but let us hope that the offense will be overlooked, 
as no opprobrium is attached to the word. 

In England and the United States we are disposed to 
think of the state as an intricate equilibrium of opposing 
interests. The condition of equilibrium in which we live, 
or better, the condition of approximate equilibrium, has 
been built up by an historical process. It is not mechan- 
ical, in any exact sense of the word, though various polit- 
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ical mechanisms are of moment in its achievement. The 
reality lies in the consciousness of each group that its de- 
sires can be achieved or gratified only within certain 
limits, which are discovered and expressed in the complex- 
ities of party strife. The hollowness of party government 
can easily be satirized; but underlying the system of gov- 
ernment by parties, there is a great truth and a great ideal. 
Freedom becomes keenly conscious of what is doable and 
what is not doable. In the autocratic government this 
clear definition of the substantial limits of action is lost. 
The benevolent despot fails from no lack of good inten- 
tions, but because his measures cannot be so closely 
adapted to the needs of the time. Ambition for the public 
welfare, and energy in administration, are thus virtues of 
dubious value in an autocracy. The individual enjoys 
more freedom, and neighboring states are more secure, 
when the autocrat is lethargic. There is less political ex- 
perimentation, less disposition to suppose that ambitions 
for aggrandizement can be satisfied at the expense of 
neighbors. 
The Germanic conception of statecraft, however, makes 
| a wide appeal, because it is the naive conception; naive in 
the sense of being founded upon force. It is conceived 
under the creative will, which is the manifestation of intel- 
ligent force; and it is executed and maintained by military 
power, which is the incarnation of brute force. Is it nec- 
essary to engage in a long, metaphysical discussion to 
establish the naive quality of ideas which find the entire 
explanation of phenomena in external force? In the child- 
hood of the race all phenomena are explained by the im- 
aginative creation of personified forces. In maturer 
stages, the forces become abstract, but remain external 
_ to the events. It is only in the latest stages of reflective 
| development that we find our explanations in the very 
nature of the things themselves, substituting for notions 
\ of creation by fiat, the notions of evolution and a growth 
by natural inherent processes. When we think of the 
\ 
\ 


eee 
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state and social relations, the same principles apply; there ( 
are naive ideas which describe the state in terms of brute 
force and clever but external mechanism; there are de- | 
veloped notions which see in social phenomena a some- | 
thing profoundly rational, an, inherent solidarity that is 
a growth rather than a creation. 

This evolutionary conception of the state leads to a 
notably different idea of the function of the statesman. 
He is not an artificer with something in his hands over 
which he has complete control; possessed of power to tear 
down and power to build anew from the foundations. The 
idealist seems to have in mind such a builder, possessed 
of a plan, surrounded by a mass of unorganized materials, 
and confronted with the task of making a complete edifice. 
The function of the statesman should be likened rather 
to the director of what is called the “‘fabrique” of a great 
cathedral. He is entrusted with the maintenance and 
completion of a structure that is already imposing, already 
more or less complete. The task of the statesman lies in 
the maintenance of a social equilibrium that is not quite 
complete and stable. The elements of instability are di- 
verse; some due to the slight but persistent alterations in 
the balance between permanent social oppositions, some 
to the appearance of new social antagonisms that must be 
brought into harmonious balance. 

The evolutionary conception of the state differs from 
the naive conception most notably in its frank acceptance 
of social conflict and opposition as a persistent phenom- 
enon. To use ethical terms, the clash of interests is re-| 
garded as bad by the naive thinker. It is in his mind op- 
‘posed to harmony and order, and entirely avoidable eo i 
proper mechanical constructions. In the process of con- 

“structive evolution, the clash of interests becomes the 
basis of equilibrium and harmony, the very essence of 
reason in the state, just as the thrusts and counter thrusts 
of the Gothic arch become the essential principle of beauty 
in the cathedral. Such a conception of the state excludes 
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the implication that perfection is within the bounds of 
possible attainment. The doctrine of the well-ordered 
state has this perfectionist implication as one of its essen- 
tial features. Those who are fond of ideal constructions 
may find the evolutionary conception less attractive, be- 
\\ cause it holds out no hope of ending the muddle forever. 
|\But English-speaking peoples are characteristically 
‘““tough-minded;” we prefer to face facts, even if they are 
distressing, rather than seek in idealism an escape from 

\ the consciousness of a disagreeable reality. 


Inasmuch as the German’s conception of statesmanship 
is in a sense inferior to the English conception, it may seem 
strange that German statesmen should have accomplished 
as much as they undoubtedly have. This is to be ex- 
plained by the difference in political and social conditions. 
The deliberately constructive achievements of Frederick 
the Great and Stein were possible because Germany was 
socially backward in her development. Ideas that had 
been tested and tried in France and England could be bor- 
rowed. Conditions that already existed in these neighbor- 
ing countries could be reproduced as near as might be. 
The development of social institutions in Germany has 
not been a spontaneous growth to the same extent as in 
France and in England. In recent times, there has been 
more of conscious imitation, and a deliberately conscious 
statesman can become the vehicle of such influences. Re- 
sults are achieved somewhat less painfully, at all events 
with less appearance of groping and struggle. Under such 
circumstances, the statesman becomes more compre- 
hensible to the naive idealist, and there is a real danger of 
supposing that similar methods can be followed when 
definitely new social adjustments are necessary. As Ger- 
many approaches the political condition of her neighbors, 
some change in ideals of statecraft will become inevitable. 
Accomplishment will become less easy, and the creative 
power of her statesmen will be less evident. The present 
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anxiety of Germany about her importance in Europe may ' 
be regarded as a jealous consciousness of the inferiority 
that has been a fact in the past, and an impatient reaching 
forth for the substantial equality of position that must 
come in the future. There have been many mistakes in 
the appraisal of national ideals and culture, and the mis- 
takes have been made upon both sides. In the process of 
civilization each nation has much to learn from her neigh- 
bors: for cultural growth is founded upon contact and the 
stimulus of differences in opinion and interest. But it is 
essential that all should seek to learn the true lesson. The 
English-speaking nations have much to learn from Ger- 
many, but the lesson is not to be read in ideals of a state- 
craft based on force. The Germans have much to learn 
from the English-speaking countries, and it would seem 
that one very significant lesson is that the power of the 
state at home and its influence abroad is not based on 
force. 





THE OLD PARTIES AND THE NEW POWER 


URING the greater part of the last century, nearly 
every one in this country believed in party govern- 
ment. It seemed almost as natural that there should be 
two parties as that men should have right and left hands, 
or as — it used to seem — that there should be two sexes. 
We read in the books and were told at college that the 
government of England had always, in modern times at 
least, been carried on under the two-party system; and 
we believe it. 
But this traditional reverence for part government is 
gone. It is now commonly said that the two-party system 
does not exist outside the English countries; and it seems 


badly shaken even in them. True, it has been shaken be- 
fore, and recovered itself; but it was then believed in. It is 


coming now not to be believed in. The younger genera- 
tion have had it preached to them that party rule is an 
abomination, a relic of an evil past. One may, one often 
must, vote for the nominees of a party. But that needs 
imply no approval of its principles, and certainly no loy- 
alty to its organization. Our young men, and to some 


extent even our young politicians, seem to be now rather 
opportunists than partisans. Some of them proclaim 
triumphantly that the old order is passing; and it must 


be admitted that, even if the days of party organizations 


are not numbered, they are now rather dark days. 
But however this may be, one fact must be faced. 
There is a certain principle without which no govern- 


ment, except a despotism, can exist or can be conceived 
to exist. It is that of majority rule; which means simply 
that if two men ride a horse one must ride behind. There 
must be a legislature, and the legislature must act. No 
member may like to have the thing done in the way it is 


done; but it has got to be done in some way, and the 
42 
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majority would rather have it done in that way than not 
done at all. 

In this necessity for agreement lies the germ of party 
government. The agreement may be temporary. Even 
in the English countries there may be groups or factions 
that will act together only for a time. They may unite 
merely to vote the taxes necessary to carry on the govern- 
ment, and then fall asunder. But they often find that they 
can act together for other ends, and in this way the habit 
of codperation may be formed. 

Out of this codperation in matters of deep public in- 
terest the great historical parties have arisen. The habit of 
cooperation becomes very strong, and feelings of com- 
radeship and loyalty are created. The members learn the 
advantage of mutual help, and the game of give and take 
can be played with much profit. In the gossipy memoirs 


of Thomas Raikes we read of an old member of Parlia- 
ment who said “I have heard all the great speeches for 
many years, and they have often changed my opinion — 


but never my vote.” Even after his day, some one look- 


ing down on the solid ranks of country gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, called them the finest body of brute 
voters in Europe. 


So long as public opinion approves the course of the 


majority on the main question, its members can do very 
much as they please about other matters. They have the 
spoils of office, and they can reward the fidelity of the 


rank and file. On the other hand, so long as the difference 


of opinion on this policy remains vigorous, there will be 
a certain number of members representing the unpopular 
side, and these tend, for self-preservation, to form a party 


organization. They are supported by the hope of change 
in public opinion, and, owing to our federal form of govern- 
ment by the occasional spoils of local office. 

Thus when there is a real “‘issue”’; when there is a ques- 
tion of permanent policy concerning which a large number 


of people have sincere but conflicting opinions, the two- 
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party system of government seems to be a natural if not a 
necessary development. The opinions may not be rea- 
soned opinions, but they are inflamed by emotion, and 
fortified by prejudice and habit. A genuine partisan 
clings to his party as an ordinary man clings to the re- 
ligion which he has been brought up to reverence. To 
outside observation there may not seem much to cling 
to except empty phrases and formalities; but he would 
feel lost without them. The Roman Augurs perhaps 
could not keep their faces straight when they met one 
another, but they felt obliged to keep on performing their 
ceremonies with outward decorum. 

In this country, during the early part of the last cen- 
tury, there were some real party issues. The Federalists 
and the Republicans hated each other. There was in- 
tense feeling over the financial issue, and over the tariff 
issue. And looming up behind all was the black cloud 
of slavery, which in spite of all the compromises and 
subterfuges of politicians brought opinions into such pas- 
sionate conflict as made two parties inevitable. 

But, although a party may subsist on political hatred 
for a generation, or even two generations, when the issue 
which caused the bitterness is finally disposed of, the feel- 
ing cannot last indefinitely. No one can seriously main- 
tain that there is now any issue but the tariff between 
the Republican and the Democratic parties. The old 
party cries are as obsolete as those of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. The Democratic party — the party of State 
rights, of hard money, — vies with the Republican party 
in enlarging the functions of the central government, and 
has shown an even greater leaning toward “fiat” money. 
Both parties agree in favoring income taxes, and in 
harrying corporations. 

And as to the tariff, there were never many genuine 
free-traders even in the Democratic party, and there are 
now almost none — there, or anywhere else. Twenty- 
three years ago there was some pretence of a tariff issue. 
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The Democratic party was after a violent struggle brought 
reluctantly to adopt a platform declaring for a “tariff for 
revenue only.” The leaders did not believe in it, and when 
a bill tending mildly in that direction was brought in, 
they be-deviled it so in Congress that its sponsors were 
ashamed of it, the country was disgusted, and the Re- 
publicans promptly regained power. No intense public 
opinion, no strong party feeling, can be aroused by such 
a gentle modification of customs duties as has recently 
been made. 

The Republican party could have given the country a 
good banking system at almost any time within forty years, 
certainly within twenty years. It did almost nothing. 
When it lost control of the government, its forty years of 
imbecility and procrastination estopped it from opposition, 
and its final vote was a confession of incapacity. The 
subject was intrinsically rather too technical for a party 
issue. Perhaps it could not have been made one. At all 
events it was not made an issue, and it is not now an issue. 

Some would say that as there is no party issue now, so 
there is none, unless it be the tariff, indicated in the future. 
Some people go even farther, and say that there is no rea- 
son why there should be. Governments have their hands 
full with the practical problems of administering the num- 
berless affairs of which they have taken charge. So, these 
people reason, the two-party system must come to an 
end. If there are no party issues, why should there be 
any parties? 

There are a good many answers to this question. If 
there had been no great issues, there might have been no 
great party organizations; but there have been issues and 
there are organizations. As we have seen, government 
cannot be carried on without something in the nature of an 
organization, and as this need is permanent, so there is an 
element of permanency in the organization that subserves 
it. There is an amazing vitality in human institutions. 
Consider the prolonged endurance of the great mendicant 
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orders of the Catholic Church; consider the flourishing 
state of many sectarian organizations whose separate 
existence is ostensibly due to differences in their interpre- 
tation of certain phrases employed by Greek metaphy- 
sicians fifteen hundred years ago! Until to-day, the great 
nations of Europe had had no wars of consequence for 
nearly half a century. There was no good reason why 
they should have any now. None of them can gain by 
war one-tenth of what it must lose. Yet military and 
naval organizations, so far from declining, have increased 
tremendously. 

It is true that devotion to a military organization, even 
after a prolonged peace, may be caused by more generous 
emotions than those which attach men to their parties. 
But party attachment is strong, because it is supported 
by a very intense feeling — the desire for self-preservation. 
To get and hold office is the only business of a politician; 
it is a matter of life and death with him. Compara- 
tively few politicians could earn as much in private life 
as they get from public office. Most of them never earned 
anything like as much. Mr. Perkins is reported as 
saying that the ordinary member of Congress could not 
hold a twelve hundred dollar position in a well-managed 
private corporation. Some of them could not get any 
position in such a corporation. They have won office, 
as a rule, by very hard work, by strategy and intrigue, 
by using what little money they possessed or could bor- 
row from their friends. They know that if they lose 
office they may never get it again. They will be ruined, 
and some of their relatives and friends will be carried down 
with them. It is idle to think that men will not cling with 
desperation to an organization if they believe it can save 
them from such calamities. It is idle to suppose that men 
will not be devoted to an organization that can help them 
to attain the contrasted blessings. This is the vital prin- 
ciple that preserves party organizations long after the 
ostensible reasons for their existence have disappeared. 
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No man can get office without the aid of an organiza- 
tion. A popular favorite, if well advertised, may some- 
times carry everything before him; but as a rule no one 
can nominate himself. He would be laughed at. He 
would have few supporters; he might have none. Some 
time ago, when it appeared that the State of New York 
was likely to choose an inferior man as Senator, Mr. 
Choate nominated himself. He was a man of great ability, 
of the highest standing, and in every way fitted for the 
position. But he had the support of no organization, and 
he got hardly a vote. No one wanted to commit political 
suicide on his account. 

If any one is inclined to question these statements, let him 
consider the history of Tammany Hall. Can it be made to 
appear that this organization has any political end except 
to get places for its members? Are these members at- 
tached to it by any real sentiment except the hope. of 
getting office or the fear of losing it? There is often dis- 
affection. There are mutinies and rebellions and seces- 
sions. But in spite of frequent defeats and severe losses, 
the prolonged existence of Tammany Hall shows that its 
members have been on the whole loyal and devoted. One 
would suppose that the record of this association would 
have buried it in ignominious oblivion. Such obloquy as 
it has incurred might well have overwhelmed any con- 
ceivable organization. Yet it persists. It is just now 
suffering from popular odium. It has suffered from it and 
survived it before. It does not lose heart because it loses 
a battle. As Gortchakoff said of Russia after the Crimean 
War, “‘elle ne boude pas, elle se recueille.” So long as 
there are lucrative offices in New York, the politicians 
will strive for them; and so long as organization will help 
them in the strife, organizations there will be. 

Last year the people of New York were asked to say 
if they would have a new constitution. Rightly con- 
sidered, this question is about as important as any that 
can be asked. But the people of New York took no in- 
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terest in it; perhaps because the base-ball season was 
opening. Only one in six of the registered voters went to 
the polls. But Tammany Hall was as alert as ever. It 
decided that it was for its interest to have a new constitu- 
tion, and a new constitution there is to be. 

Tammany Hall is of course Anathema Maranatha. It 
is always in order to denounce its wickedness, and every 
preacher of political righteousness inflames the zeal of his 
hearers by pointing to this horrible example. But it 
must be said that the blackness of Tammany’s history 
looks pale beside the astounding record of the Republican 
party in its distribution of pensions. The cost to the 
country measures the political value of the loot. The Re- 
publican party had to face the demands of the Grand 
Army, with its tremendous prestige and voting power. 
To refuse these demands meant political ruin to many a 
politician, if not to the whole organization, while to grant 
the pensions made their tenure of office secure; and they 
paid the price. It was an awful sum. The figures are too 
well known to be repeated. No votes ever cost so much: 
but the cost was borne by the people. For the Republican 
party the bargain was a profitable one. It secured the 
control of the government for nearly half a century. It 
was worth everything to the politicians, and nothing was 
lost save honor. 

The power of the Grand Army is waning fast, and in 
spite of the waxing demands of the veterans of the war 
with Spain, it seems incredible that the disbursements for 
military pensions should not decrease.! But there are 
other ways in which voters may be bribed, and through 
which political organizations may be maintained. The 
patronage of our government is now enormous, and is 
rapidly growing. Taxation increases by leaps and bounds, 
and increased revenue means more offices and more jobs. 
What is cheerfully called the reform of the civil service has, 
it is true, hampered the politicians in the distribution of 


1 They have begun to decrease. 
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the minor spoils, but the spolia opima do not escape them. 
The creation of new departments and the multiplication 
of commissions have given them new opportunities. The 
number of office holders under these new bodies is much 
larger than is commonly known, and the faithful still get 
their rewards. Some of these commissions are called non- 
partisan. This means that the party in power understands 
the wisdom of building a bridge for the flying enemy. This 
is the meaning of the aphorism: “In real politics there 
are no politics.” It is prudent to yield some of the spoils 
to the adversary, if he will help to increase them. The 
patronage of the States must be considered in distributing 
that of the general government, and mutual concessions 
may be advantageous to both parties. The children of 
this world are wise in their generation. 

Yet, while party organizations are indispensable, and 
as human institutions go, permanent, the position of a 
party having no principles that arouse a strong public 
opinion is precarious. If the leaders have any capacity, 
if they have not become too old or too indolent, they 
anxiously watch the signs of the times. Politicians great 
and small “keep their ears to the ground.” There is 
always plenty of criticism and denunciation of the party 
in power, and the problem to be solved is whether this 
is empty talk, or whether it represents the opinions of 
any considerable number of voters. No farmer, no 
speculator in grain, watches the weather probabilities 
with more care than an astute party leader devotes to the 
study of the political indications. If eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, it is also the price of political success. 

Of course there are always some independent voters; 
occasionally there are a good many. They must be 
watched, and, if it be worth while, placated. They often 
disturb the plans of the politicians; but they are not, on 
the whole, a serious menace to party rule. For, after all, 
they are not disciplined troops, but guerillas. If they were 
devoted to a definite policy, as the English free-traders 
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were, or as the abolitionists were; if they cared only for 
that, or for that much more than for anything else, they 
would be formidable. But their strength is their weakness. 
They disapprove of the practices of the party in power, 
but they fear that the other party will do no better. 
They want things changed, but they do not agree as to 
the changes. They are educated men; they have ideas, 
but not the same ideas; theories, but different theories. 
If they can be brought to combine, it can be only by the 
surrender or compromise of opinions that they hold con- 
scientiously. 

But compromise disheartens and discredits them. It 
dampens their enthusiasm, for it involves political deals 
and trading in offices. They do not like to fight the Devil 
with fire; they are afraid of burning their fingers. Both 
parties are ready to pander to them, but they know that 
neither party is sincere. They may incline to favor one 
party rather than another, but its candidates in some dis- 
tricts may be too bad to be supported. The independent 
stultifies himself if he votes for a bad man as against a 
good man for the sake of party success: he is doing evil 
that good may come, and how is he better than a partisan? 
What thank has he? Do not even the politicians the 
same? 

What do the enlightened “Progressives” in the country 
at large think of the choice of ex-Governor Sulzer as their 
representative by the Progressives of New York City? Is 
that an earnest of the reforms that are promised? What- 
ever the Progressives think of such performances, there is 
no doubt that they gladden the heart of the politician. 
He knows that men of high principle — the independents 
that he fears — cannot long endure the company into 
which they have fallen. They are now held together only 
by personal devotion to their leader, and are formidable 
because he is known throughout the land. Without him 
they would scatter like a flock of sheep that has lost its 
bell-wether. 
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It is not the isolated, unorganized, undisciplined, dis- 
cordant independents, even if they be many, that are 
either useful or formidable to the politicians. But there 
has recently come into being a new power — a body of 
voters, numerous, united, organized, disciplined, knowing 
what they want and determined to gain their end. This 
power is the Trade Unions. Their number is not ac- 
curately known, but it is probably between two and three 
millions — nearly all of them voters. There is a good deal 
of rivalry between some of the Unions, but they are sub- 
stantially united. There are jealousies and disaffections, 
but no more than exist in any large organization; and this 
organization is more complete than that of any political 
party. The discipline, considering the character of the 
rank and file, is remarkable. The penalties for mutiny 
are severe. Sometimes the penalty is starvation; some- 
times it is death. Treason is worse than mutiny. The 
avenger of blood pursues the traitor; the punishment of 
Cain is upon him. 

The discipline, like all discipline, arouses discontent, 
but it is submitted to because it is essential for the purpose 
of the organization. To the attainment of this purpose 
nearly all the members are sincerely, many of them en- 
thusiastically, some of them fanatically, devoted. This 
purpose, no matter what the Unions profess it to be, 
is monopoly — the monopoly of the labor-market. A 
Trade Union’s main usefulness, in the minds of its mem- 
bers, is the prevention of competition. Whatever work 
is done in that trade is to be done by Union laborers; 
if they have their will, no outsiders need apply. They 
are warned not to apply; they are threatened, and if 
they succeed in their application they are persecuted. 
If they are not driven out, the Union laborers will strike 
work, and woe to those who fill their places. In trades 
where the Unions are very strong, it is madness for the 
ordinary laborer to compete with them. He does so at 
his peril; at the peril of his home, sometimes of his life, 
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and even of the lives of his wife and children. He is a 
Pariah. Only the most desperate men can face such 
dangers. 

So radical a body as the Constituent Assembly of 
France, on June 14, 1791 anticipated the monopolistic 
character of Trade Unions. They passed a decree for- 
bidding all administrative or municipal officers from 
receiving any address or petition from such Unions. 
Section 4 reads:— 

If, contrary to the principles of liberty and the constitution, 


citizens engaged in the same proféssions, arts and crafts, should 
hold deliberations or should make among themselves agree- 
ments which aim at refusing in concert or granting only at a 
settled price the assistance of their skill or their labors, the said 
decisions and agreements . . . are declared unconstitutional, 
attacks on liberty and the declaration of the rights of man, 


and of no effect.! 


Their authors are to be fined 500 livres each and de- 
prived of the rights of active citizenship including the 
suffrage. They are also to be refused all employment on 


public works. If threats of any kind are made against 


the employers, artisans, workers, or foreign journeymen who 
shall come to work in the place, or against those who shall 
content themselves with a lower compensation, 


their authors and investigators shall be punished by a 
fine of 1,000 livres each and three months in prison. 
All mobs composed of artisans, workers, journeymen, 


day laborers, or those incited by them against the full 
exercise of skill and labor, shall be deemed seditious 
mobs, and punished according to all the severity of the 
laws. 


Strangely enough the Unions are countenanced by many 


of the unorganized laborers. It is easy to show that their 
sympathies are opposed to their interests. What the 
ordinary laborer needs is a free market, and the Unions 


1 Taken from Constitutions and Documents Illustrative of the og hy of freee 
1789-1907, by Prof. Frank Malory Anderson, Minneapolis, The 
son Company, 1908. 
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deny him a free market. If there is any work left after 
they have provided for their members, he may take it; 
but he must wait his turn. If there is room for more 
members in the Union, he may be admitted; but he must 
not compete. Sometimes it may be politic to “unionize” 
whole masses of laborers, as the Roman emperors ad- 
mitted the Barbarians to citizenship; but there are limits 
to this policy. If all the people who labor with head or 
hands were unionized, the monopoly might be too com- 
plete. The condition of things might be much the same 
as if there were no Unions at all. Competition in its worst 
form might arise; the competition between Unions. 

While it is easy to prove in this way that the interests of 
Union laborers conflict with those of outsiders, and difficult 
to see why the outsiders do not accept the conclusion, 
there are some reasons why they should not. Men are, 
after all, but imperfectly rational, and ignorant men can 
hardly be expected to understand the principles of civil 
liberty or the teachings of economic science. Some of them, 
no doubt, are aware of the conflict of interests, and are 
jealous of the Union monopolies, just as some of the Union 
members loathe their subjection to the Union rulers, but 
it seems true that many common laborers sympathize 
with the Union cause to the extent of helping it with their 
votes. The political power of the Unions is thus not to 
be measured by the number of their members. How much 
greater it is we do not know, but it is certainly greater, 
and it may be very much greater. 


Perhaps this may seem less surprising when we reflect 
that the country is thoroughly indoctrinated with pro- 
tectionism. After all, what more do the Trade Unions 


ask than what manufacturers and farmers have asked and 


obtained, and still ask and obtain? All of them want to 
be protected against competition; they want the advan- 
tages of monopoly. The protected industries want to sell 


their product to the people at higher prices than they 
could get if trade were free. They told the people that if 
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they got these higher prices by excluding foreign products, 
they could pay higher wages; but they did not exclude 
foreign laborers. The competition of millions of immi- 
grants was perhaps more effective in reducing wages, than 
tariff taxes in raising prices, but people:who could not 
understand that trade is barter could hardly appreciate 
such subtleties. At all events people who believe that 
tariff taxes cause high wages, which in turn cause general 
prosperity, are not in position to deny that Trade Unions 
may have like beneficent results. 

Furthermore, if the Union laborers were familiar with 
economic theories, they might make an even stronger case. 
They might plausibly contend that their monopolistic 
gains are made, not by reducing the wages of competing 
laborers, but by reducing the profits of protected manu- 
facturers, and the economic rent of lands, whether held by 
farmers or by city landlords. It is commonly held that 
these rents are largely unearned — that they are caused, 
to a great extent, not by the industry of the owners, but 
by that of the whole people. In the large cities the build- 
ing trades are very completely unionized; the owner of 
land who tries to build on it by using free laborers will 
think Job’s troubles were nought compared with those 
which he has brought upon himself. He must pay the 
price that the Unions demand. His own rent is a monop- 
oly; why should he not share it with other monopolists, 
whose toil seems to many to have more visible results in 
the increase of substantial property than the inconspicu- 
ous and sometimes insignificant exertions of landlords? 
Nor can it be denied that many professors of economics 
and many social reformers give countenance to views of 
this kind. 

No political party can disregard such a power as the 
Trade Unions. Both parties will compete for their favor; 
their members are voters, therefore to be wooed; they 
are voters, therefore to be won. They hold the balance of 
power. If either party dared oppose them, the other party 
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would quickly take advantage of such a blunder. Were 
any strong public opinion aroused against them, the 
politicians might venture to thwart them; but if there 
were any such public opinion, it would have little weight 
unless a great many people shared it. Votes are counted, 
not weighed. In all the manufacturing States, in all the 
large cities and in many of the small ones, the Unions are 
very strong. They can insist on the nomination of candi- 
dates that please them. They can dictate to legislatures, 
they can intimidate executives, and when the Progressive 
program is carried out, they can dominate the courts. 

Many of the desires of the Trade Unions have been 
granted. In nearly all public works, no one is employed 
for a longer day or for less wages than the Unions choose 
to fix, and their members in many cases monopolize the 
service. They forbid the employment of contractors who 
do not comply with their rules. They have had depart- 
ments and commissions created, and their members have 
offices in these bodies, even in the Commerce Commis- 
sion and in the Cabinet. When they engage in a strike, 
their violent acts are seldom punished severely; the at- 
tempts of our rulers to preserve order are always belated, 
and usually feeble. A politician hates to use military 
force against laborers, as the Devil hates holy water. In 
almost every strike, even in the ferocious outbreaks at 
Pittsburgh, and in the terrible Pullman strike, the places 
of the strikers could have been at once filled. The country 
was full of unemployed workmen. The railroad managers 
at Chicago had an ample force engaged. But they did not 
dare to give them work. They knew that the civil au- 
thorities would not protect them, and they deemed it 
wiser not to fight. The recent unconditional surrender of 
the Delaware and Hudson Company shows with startling 
clearness where the political power lies. 

In some ways it is easier for the party managers to 
bargain with the Trade Unions than it was to deal with 
the Grand Army. Pensions are a direct charge on the 
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revenue of the government, and plainly increase taxes. 
It would be impossible so to subsidize the Trade Unions. 
But within a few years a very ingenious plan for accom- 
plishing the purpose has been devised. The plan is pecu- 
liarly meritorious from the politician’s point of view, be- 
cause it does not interfere with his patronage; the offices 
can still be kept for members of the organization. It is 
also meritorious because the subsidies do not come out 
of the public revenue; they are charged on the railroads 
and other public service corporations. As has been pointed 
out, if these corporations try to throw off the Union 
monopolies by employing free laborers, the civil authori- 
ties can tie their hands. If the Unions demand more pay, 
and the corporations refuse the demand, a general strike 
is threatened, and the corporations have to beg the poli- 
ticians to intercede for them. No need to ask the result. 
It is equally satisfactory to the politicians and to the 
Unions. Sometimes the goal is reached by a short cut. 
The legislatures of twenty States have passed what are 
known as “full crew” laws, which require two men to be 
employed where only one is needed. These laws affect 
more than two million trains. They are of advantage 
neither to the railroads nor to the public; but they enable 
the members of the Unions to draw extra pay to the 
amount of nearly seven million dollars a year — an in- 
structive example of an “unearned increment.” 

Ingenious as this device may seem, it evidently has 
limits. If the Unions are to exact revenue from the rail- 
roads, the railroads must have revenue wherewith to 
meet the exactions, and the politicians have been cutting 
down this revenue. The proverbial goose must have 
nourishment if it is to keep on laying the golden eggs. It 
seems strange that the Unions have not perceived this 
before now; but the discharge of many thousand workmen 
may open their eyes. Should they come to understand 
the situation, it is safe to say that the railroads will get 
their advance in freight rates. 
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A good many people are incensed at the manner in 
which the Trade Unions have used their power. Some 
distinguished men publicly complain of it. Some journal- 
ists write against it. They gravely warn the Unions that 
their proceedings are subversive of constitutional guaran- 
ties and fundamental rights, and are altogether repre- 
hensible. The attitude of these well meaning citizens 
resembles that of an elderly gentlewoman in Connecticut 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, who exclaimed when 
she heard that Fort Sumter had been fired on, “Somebody 
ought to be spoken to about it.” The Union leaders do 
not mind such remonstrances. They do not listen when 
they are spoken to. They distinctly announce that the 
law against monopolies is not to be enforced against their 
monopoly; and it is not enforced. The judgment against 
the conspirators in the Danbury Hat case was rendered 
thirteen years ago, but it has not been collected, and 
Mr. Gompers is not yet in jail for contempt of court. 
The American Federation of Labor now proposes to have 
Congress pay this judgment. At all events no such judg- 
ment is to be rendered hereafter, for this organization 
declares that it, “by its activities growing out of the 
necessity as developed in the Hatters’ case, has secured 
the enactment of the Clayton anti-trust law, Oct. 15, 
1914. This law precludes the possibility of any similar 
suit being brought in the Federal courts.” 

Upon the whole, this new political power cannot be 
said to have materially weakened the two-party system 
of government. The old organizations still flourish. The 
old party leaders have managed skilfully. They have con- 
trived to hold on to the patronage of their parties, while 
they granted the demands of the Unions, and they will 
struggle to maintain this position and this policy. The 
Unions have obtained so much — so nearly all that they 
have asked, that they may think it prudent to ask little 
more. The parties are now subservient, and there is 
no public opinion that is politically formidable. Such 
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public opinion might be aroused if the leaders of the 
Unions became too arrogant. Should they resist the 
military force of the government they would imperil 
their position. If their demands for office became too 
exorbitant, even the politicians might rebel; for the party 
organizations must be sustained. The laborers not in- 
cluded in present Unions may form a rival body, as seems 
to be attempted by the “Industrial Workers,” and such 
a Union might control many votes. Even the farmers 
of the country may discover that the Trade Union policies 
conflict with their interests. _ 

The possession of power carries with it the temptation 
to increase it. The leaders of the Unions may think them- 
selves strong enough to form a political party. Some of 
them are already talking of this; but it will be a dangerous 
experiment. If their leaders are wise, they will be con- 
tent with getting what they want from the old parties. 
It is better to be king-maker than king. The Trade Union 
organizations are not fitted for politics. A new organiza- 
tion would have to be formed, and it might break up the 
old ones. The alliances with the old parties would be dis- 
solved. The new party would have to declare its princi- 
ples, and they might prove unpopular. To direct a party 
would take more political wisdom than the Union leaders 
have hitherto shown. The rivalry for leadership would 
bring on violent quarrels, from which the old parties 
would know how to profit. We must wait to see what 
the future has in store for us. Meanwhile it will be in- 
structive to watch the pattern now weaving on the roar- 
ing loom of time in Italy, in France, and in England. 





A POET OF INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION 


NE of the most significant transformations of life 
in the present age has been the change from a 
rural to an urban existence, influenced by the concentra- 
tion of forces in the huge industrial cities. Fundamentally 
the result of scientific experiment and invention which 
have opened up new channels into which the activity of 
men have been directed, this transfer of great populations 
into new environments and new occupations has occa- 
sioned, as a direct consequence, a readjustment of every de- 
partment of life. Its more striking social manifestations 
— trades-unionism, codperation, syndicalism, sabotage — 
have all been attempts to solve the problems engendered 
by an industrial expansion so tremendous in its scope 
that the organization of society has had great difficulty 
in keeping pace with it. The spirit underlying the radical 
propaganda lately so prominent has been the outcome of 
a mental development brought about by purely economic 
pressure; it has been identified with the determination of 
the laboring masses to obtain social justice and self 
expression. And it has been but one phase of the transi- 
tion of mind from its primitive characteristics in rural 
life, to the development that it has attained in the modern 
struggle of industry. 
Primarily this intellectual transition may be viewed as 
a product of the struggle between an agricultural and an 
industrial civilization. In rural life the creative impulse 
labors within the limits set by an already determined 
cycle; man is restricted by purely natural causes: the 
progress of the year, the influence of the weather, control 
the result of his diligence. The element of chance, how- 
ever, exerts a potent dominion over him, and it is this 
wholly fortuitous phase of nature that he has deified. 
The calm and the undisturbed peace of rural existence 
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have given birth to the Madonna and the spirit of resig- 
nation traditional in Christianity; but the fear of the 
ruining tempest and of those subtle powers over which 
he has no control, which can obliterate in a moment the 
work of a year, has made man in his rural state a creature 
of supine submission, blindly hoping, prayerful, in whom 
the spirit of revolt and the will to do for himself have been 
utterly crushed. Economically it has left him equally 
without resource: for the agriculturalist is necessarily an 
individualist, unable to cope with the competition in- 
stituted by the widely organized, highly specialized in- 
dustries that have encroached upon his domain. The 
city, offering a prospect of wider opportunity and greater 
gain, has absorbed from the country its best forces, and 
left it bleak, desolate, wasted, in the hands of the aged, 
the infirm, and the feeble-minded. And thus it is that 
the country, jealously guarding its primitive beauty and 
antique customs, has become the symbol of conservatism, 
the clammy touch of a dying past clinging with spent 
energy to a vital present, and hampering the development 
of the future whose genesis is implicit within it. 

The city, however, is the symbol of evolution incarnate, 
evolution achieved through an ever-increasing control 
exercised by man over his destiny. Primarily this state is 
consequent upon a new social stratification, in which the 
mass has taken the place of the individual. The multi- 
tude is preéminently the creation of our time, it has come 
into being because of economic necessity, it has sprung 
up as a part of the great industrial and social evolution 
that is the contribution of our age to history. It takes the 
diverse individuals gathered from all quarters of the 
world, and from them it welds an organism in which all 
are equivalent, possessing a life and a psychology that are 
strictly its own, straining toward an ideal not perfectly 
visualized, which has its realization in the future. But 
the mass, while a sharply defined product of the particular 
city of its locality, is in no sense an isolated entity, it is 
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related to every other such individual conglomeration by 
the thread of life on which it subsists. Commerce forms 
its sinews, and, breaking down the old distinctions due to 
distance, has solidified the forces of traffic throughout 
the world. Political boundaries form no obstacle to the 
organization of a social democracy having its foundation 
in the common instinct that everywhere binds together 
the masses — the desire for money and material welfare. 
Traffic, therefore, has become the soul of the cities, com- 
merce their raison d’étre. In a measure this has resulted 
in a transmutation of psychological and spiritual values. 
Modern life is no longer, as life was under an agrarian 
society, a placid stream of even tenor, but has become a 
feverish, uncertain current in which the multitude, keyed 
to the highest point of its endurance, incessantly toils 
that the flow of traffic may continue unchecked. The 
tempo of life itself has become accelerated until the mere 
rhythm of living beats to the speed of a riveting machine. 
By day the masses labor for the god of traffic, by night 
they seek relief in the burning heat of passion, itself a 
form of traffic. Modern life is the epic of gold; gold, which 
by a new alchemy is translated out of the energies of the 
masses. Science, art, industry, speculation, vice; the 
brothel, the bourse, the laboratory and the factory are the 
alembics in which a new life is being born. 


Out of this dynamism has come a new conception of 
beauty, one that is changing, evolving, supplanting an 
elder beauty and religion, which, because of their remote- 
ness from life, leave us cold. ‘The new beauty and the 
new religion are both inchoate, formative, seeking expres- 
sion through conditions as yet imperfectly understood. 
It lies, essentially, in physical and intellectual struggle, in 
the force of a people spending itself on a never completed 
labor. It is visible in the congeries of rectangular fac- 
tories, it is audible in the droning whirr of countless 
machines. It is present in the laboratories of science, in 
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the crowded marts of commerce, reaching even the flaming 
sky above the furnaces. But while these are its symbols, 
they are not its essence: the spirit of the new beauty lies 
not in labor or in passion, but in the supreme untiring 
energy that they both express, in the adjustment of a new 
order that they both convey. 

It is because he has found in the material consequences 
of this change, the indication of a spiritual and an intel- 
lectual development, that the work of Emile Verhaeren 
stands as an enduring poetic interpretation of modern 
life. Out of it he has carved Les Campagnes Hallucinées 
and Les Villes Tentaculaires, which, with his play, Les 
Aubes, constitute a trilogy expressing the essence of our 
function as a period. Over all looms the flaming life of 
the cities, restless, turbulent, passionate, sucking in the 
forces of the countless millions. 

The first book is a description of the country, deserted 
by its inhabitants, stagnant and forlorn. 


La plaine est morne et ses chaumes et ses granges 
Et ses fermes dont les pignons sont vermoulus, 
La plaine est morne et lasse et ne se defend plus, 


La plaine est morne et morte — et la ville la mange. 


And again — 
C’est la ville que le jour plombe et que la nuit éclaire 
La ville en platre, en stuc, en bois, en marbre, en fer, en or, 
Tentaculaire. 


He is concerned not so much with the pathos or the 
picturesque decay of the country, as with the consequences 
of the inevitable conflict between conservatism and pro- 
gress. He finds huge numbers of individuals dominated 
and uprooted from a placid existence by the lure of ma- 
terialism, forced to sacrifice their personal individuality 
to the greater individuality of the new class of which they 
will form a part. And in Les Campagnes Hallucinées 
Verhaeren has traced the genesis of progress as it appears 
to those who resist it. 
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In Les Villes Tentaculaires he visualizes the spheres 
of activity which most clearly express what he feels to be 
the idea underlying the whole of modern life. He sees the 
city as an organism governed by ideas — 

Sur la Ville, dont les affres flamboient 
Regnent, sans qu’on les voie, 
Mais evidentes, les idées. 


And in a poem on science he expresses the hope of the 
future, which he has stressed with greater force in Les 


Aubes — 


— Viendra l’instant, ou tant d’efforts savants et ingénus, 
Tant de génie et de cervaux tendus vers l’inconnu, 
Quand méme auront bati sur des bases profondes 

Et jaillissant au ciel, la synthése des mondes! 

C’est la maison de la science au loin dardée, 

Vers l’unité de toutes les idées. 


He sees in the great social struggle that parallels the 
growth of industrial efficiency, the hope of a more splendid 
future toward which the new forces are consciously build- 
ing: for the present is but an infinitesimal moment in an 
evolutionary development that reaches toward infinity. 
In his lyric play, Les Aubes, the epilogue of his trilogy, 
Verhaeren has pictured the end of the bitter struggle, the 
last onslaught of conservatism upon Oppidomagnum, the 
city of the future. And in what he considers the final 
tragedy of the individual, Verhaeren finds the reconcilia- 
tion of the opposing forces in the harmony of progress. 
His own intellectual development has largely been a 

reflection of the change in life that his poetry expresses. 
His earliest work, Les Flamandes, is a study in the manner 
of Teniers, a series of paintings of the life of his race, of 
whom he later says — 

Je suis le fils de cette race 

Tenace, 

Qui veut, aprés avoir voulu, 

Encore, encore et encore plus. 


He contented himself with celebrating the more vivid 
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aspects of Flemish life, the physical joy of living, the 
superabundant vitality which expresses itself in brutal 
sensuality, untutored virility finding the channel of its 
escape in lust. But even though restrained by the tradi- 
tional form of French verse, this first work of Verhaeren’s 
betrays an interest which remains intact even to the very 
latest of his poems — the quality of finding in its intense 
activity the essential characteristic of modern life. This 
point of view is accentuated in his second volume, Les 
Moines, a study of the parallel contrast in Belgian life, 
an impression of the beautiful dead cities wherein the 
contemplative life of religion seeks its last stronghold. 
It is this field that Rodenbach, in Bruges la Morte, 
made peculiarly his own, and both the delicacy of his 
genius and the clouded beauty of his style have made him 
the unique interpreter of the dying medievalism of 
Flanders. 

To Verhaeren the appeal came through a different 
set of values. Beauty he sought not in the romantic 
reliquaries of the past, but in the hearts of the monks, 
who, in those remote cathedrals, devote their lives to the 
pallid love of a dying creed, finding no echo in the life 
that has forgotten them. It is their courage and the 
strength of their weakness that he sings, their cruel 
cherishing of an antique beauty. It is the life of death 
that he sees in this spiritual force lashing men to an un- 
equal struggle in which they are foredoomed to failure. 
These two books, purely external and objective, portray 
the combat raging within his soul, the enforced choice 
between the placid quiet of the past, with its denial of 
life, and the present, with its crude activity, its will to 
create. To both subjects he has returned at a later day, 
in his play, Le Cloitre, and in his poems, Toute la Flandre. 

Subsequent to this period of indeterminate activity 
came a period of negation, reflected in three books, 
Les Soirs, Les Debécles, Les Flambeaux Noirs. These 
books are, however, of value only as the record of an 
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intellectual transition, for they contribute nothing to 
his purely constructive thought. His philosophy, up to 
the period represented by these volumes, had been one 
of intense egoism, and he found himself, much as Carlyle 
had, in the early chapters of Sartor Resartus an in- 
dividual in conflict with the world. He discovered his 
standard of values to be false, his old beliefs deserted 
him, and, in the struggle for certainty that followed, 
his former self-sufficiency was completely obliterated. 
He found that men were conquering hitherto uncon- 
querable forces through the application of scientific 
knowledge to the problems of experience, and it is in the 
ever accruing fund of science, giving a constantly pro- 
gressing control over the forces of nature, that he bases 
his hope of a wider freedom for man. Religion, art and 
science appear to him to be three paths which have at- 
tempted a final solution of the mystery of life, but in 
the progress of science only does he find that the unknown 
is gradually becoming the known, and that man is con- 
stantly achieving a more complete control over his destiny. 

Just as he discovered the esthetic values implicit in 
industrialism, he has found a moral and philosophical 
value in science, and in this lies the essence of his contri- 
bution to constructive thought. In the history of civili- 
zation man has always deified the forces over which he 
had no control, which hampered his progress until, in 
science, he found a means of bending them to his will. 
Every increment to knowledge translated into the terms 
of control robs the unknown of a vestige of its power 
over man, until, in the progress of science, man will have 
achieved a control over nature so far-reaching that he 
will have attained complete freedom from chance and 
from the supernatural, and become as God. It is as a 
progress toward this ideal that he celebrates our age, 
an age of wonderful scientific achievement, of huge in- 
dustrial expansion in which the greatest value is set on 
creative effort. Creative effort, physical as well as in- 
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tellectual labor, is the broad path leading toward the 
ideal condition in which man will have truly become 
the captain of his fate. 


The restless impulse of progress has been the inspiration 
both of Verhaeren’s theory of poetry and of his philosophy 
of life. His poems are preéminently the expression of the 
vital dynamism, bursting through the limitations of a 
form too artificial to constrain them. In that they are 
descriptive of the genesis and life of a mood, they are lyric, 
but the mood is invariably cosmic, always dynamic, never 
purely reflective. In that they illustrate the contending of 
forces at a white heat and the reaping of the past by the 
present, they are dramatic; and in their splendid vision 
and prophecy of the future, their significance is epic. The 
vision of a seer inspired is the dominating motive of Ver- 
haeren’s later work, the physical necessity for the ex- 
pression of his message. His poetic form has been taken 
from the rhythm of modern life, the panting of its huge 
machines, the fevered cry of the workers, the music 
of the mob. Technically it is a form of free verse, the 
poetic form of the Bible, but its enthusiasm is an expres- 
sion of his own philosophy. For progress depends not 
only upon clear and lucid thought, but also upon an in- 
nate enthusiasm for life itself. Nature, for him, has 
become the life of the masses in the cities of industry, 
and he, like Wordsworth, is a pantheist in that he believes 
that only through contact with nature, by a passionate 
resolution of the individual into the mass, will be ob- 
tained the final unity wherein the terms humanity and 
divinity will become synonymous, and man, purely by 
creative effort, will be the arbiter of his destiny. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLUX 


I 


R. PAULUS laid down his glasses on Mrs. Mc- 
Neegle’s package of granulated sugar; Mrs. Mc- 
Neegle carried off the glasses hooked accidentally in the 
string which surrounded the paper, which confined the 
sugar; Mr. Paulus, being shortsighted without his glasses, 
presently searched and found them not; therefore he ran 
anxiously out of his grocery store into the road, that he 
might call aloud to Mrs. McNeegle; there he stepped upon 
a hen, which warmly nestled her chest in the soft dust of 
the highway; she, so strangely assaulted, rose and fled 
in agony of alarm, startled, outraged, fearful of all manner 
of ill, into the thickened hinder legs of a brown horse, which 
stood in meditation in front of the store; he, indignarit, 
first kicked in the dashboard, behind which sat Mr. 
Penrith reading his newspaper, and then, upon second 
thoughts, ran away. 

Mr. Penrith went backward from the buggy in a circle 
of overturn and reversal, dropping the newspaper on the 
seat. Mr. Harvey Cummings came out of the feed shed 
behind the store, shouted “Whoa!” once, no more, and 
ran silently, save for his laboring breath, after the horse, 
which ran down the hill, thundered across the bridge, and 
so startled Mrs. McNeegle that she dropped the gran- 
ulated sugar over the railing into the soft murmur and 
silken glisten of the brook below. 

“Demmit!” said Mrs. McNeegle, “It’s gone!” She 
was a heavy faced, wintry looking woman. She turned 
back in search of more granulated sugar. 

The horse stopped beyond, and fell to cropping grass by 
the wayside. Mr. Cummings, arriving, climbed in, said 
“‘Gedap!” once, no more, and drove northward making 
no comment. 


67 
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“It reminds me,” said Mr. Penrith, sitting in the middle 
of the road, his coat and necktie dusty and disordered, 
“of my youth. In those days I performed actions of this 
kind with a certain indescribable pleasure.” 

“Did your hoss run away?” said Mr. Paulus, blinking 
vaguely. 

“T think so, I think so. And yet, no. It was not my 
horse. It was Harvey’s.” 

“Mrs. McNeegle’s got my glasses,” said Mr. Paulus, 
“maybe.” 

“Maybe! It may be so,” said Mr. Penrith, earnestly 
rising and taking Mr. Paulus by the button. “But did 
you notice, Paulus, did you observe the motion which I 
described. It was not a true circle. It was in point of 
fact a spiral.” 

““Can’t see nothing without my glasses,” said Mr. 
Paulus. 

“It was a spiral, or coil, because the motion backward, 
coincident with the circular motion— And yet,no! Not 
at all. I am wrong.” 

Mr. Penrith being tall, thin, and, as it were, topheavy 
by reason of large head and ambient hair, and Mr. Paulus 
being short, stout and solid,—Mr. Penrith overleaned 
and beamed down upon the face of Mr. Paulus, round, 
upturned, recipient. He grasped Mr. Paulus’ coat lapel 
with his left hand, and with his right forefinger defined 
truth upon the end of Mr. Paulus’ nose. 

“For,” said Mr. Penrith, “the motion of the wagon, 
and hence my own, was forward in a straight line and 
opposite to the backward and circular motion produced 
by my head moving in circumference upon my haunches 
as the center; hence my total coefficient was neither a 
circle nor a coil, but a loop. Consider and you will see 
the figure. It was a loop!” 

“Can’t see nothing without my glasses,” said Mr. 
Paulus obstinately. 

**A loop!” cried Mr. Penrith. ‘‘Consider the figure!” 
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Mr. Paulus considered, not as one who has seen, but as 
one who could conceive. 

“The figure,” he said, “‘ was ridiculous.” 

Mr. Paulus went across the road to his house for another 
pair of glasses, and returning, found Mrs. McNeegle 
wanting more granulated sugar. 

“The human mind,” said Mr. Penrith, “the human 
mind, Mrs. McNeegle, acts upon suggestion. Your mind 
acts upon granulated sugar, Paulus’s on spectacles, mine 
on curves.” 

“‘T dropped the sugar in the brook,” said Mrs. McNeegle. 

“Then you dropped my spectacles in the brook,” said 
Paulus, ‘‘maybe.” 

“Maybe indeed!” said Mr. Penrith and the three went 
northward toward the bridge. ‘‘Maybe, indeed,” said 
Mr. Penrith. ‘‘Maybe, Paulus, is a word most suggestive, 
most pregnant. The mathematical theory of chances is 
expressed in a complex series of equations, which con- 
stitute in toto a definition of maybe, as thus: x-+y—z = 
maybe.” 

They drew near the bridge under which the running 
mill stream flowed, and on the rail of which at the moment 
two pheebe birds sat twittering of their young loves and 
nested hopes. 

“In every maybe, Paulus, in every perhaps, in every 
peradventure, Mrs. McNeegle, lies hidden an exact 
modicum or measure of probability. Chance is not a 
goddess, but a formula. Luck is mathematical.” 

“Mine,” said Mrs. McNeegle, “‘ain’t any good.” 


II 


Mr. Flux (or Fluchs as we understand it used to be 
spelled, but he changed it for reasons of philosophy) sat 
under the bridge, where the horse thundered over, and 
the sugar fell into the brook, and Mr. Penrith’s newspaper, 
blown from the wagon seat, settled slowly, with the rustle 
of world-wide tidings, by the brookside, in plain view. 
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Why thus sitting by a murmuring but inarticulate 
stream, Flux, the philosopher, his gray beard, red face, 
thick nose, and loose ungirt abundance, exiled from the 
cafés; his invincible dialectic lost to its admirers, who 
brushed their hair symbolically a la russe; his flood of 
shattering doctrine (wherein nevertheless one discerned, 
now obscure, now rising clear out of the wreck and débris 
of all things reasonable and accepted, the vision of a new 
society, “The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself,” defined and 
displayed)—why here so far astray from centers of con- 
versation? It occurred in this way. 

“Nature,” said Mr. Flux, one night at the Café Alice— 
“Nature acts” —He paused and reflected. “But how, in 
point of fact, does nature act? There lies the uncertified 
element in my philosophy. Let us not be hurried. The 
argument rests, temporarily, here. ‘Tomorrow I shall set 
out personally,” he concluded ‘‘to examine nature.” 

When the newspaper and the sugar had fallen, and Mrs. 
McNeegle had said “‘Demmit!” and departed, Mr. Flux 
arose, came forth, and possessed himself of these abandoned 
properties, meaning by “‘these” not Mrs. McNeegle or her 
““Demmit” (of whom the one had departed toward Mr. 
Paulus’s grocery store in search of sugar, the other heaven- 
ward in search of charity), but meaning the newspaper and 
the sugar, of which the package was broken, and only a 
handful of watery sweetness remained, with a pair of 
spectacles hooked into the string. Returned to his place 
under the bridge, Mr. Flux set himself to read Mr. Pen- 
rith’s newspaper, through Mr. Paulus’s glasses, now and 
then stirring a finger in Mrs. McNeegle’s sugar, and 
sucking the finger. The brook murmured, the grass- 
hoppers chirred in the grass, the phoebe bird chuckled in 
her comfortable habitation of gray clay plastered to the 
beam above his head. In the newspaper the great world 
chattered and quarreled, petty, slanderous, unjust. 
“Nature,” he reflected “is harmonious to the ear, as 
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society is a discord to the understanding. Be it so. Now 
if any accommodating Providence, by sending me a news- 
paper, spectacles approximately suited to my eyes, and 
white sugar in a brown paper, by any such insidious con- 
spiracy thinks to corrupt the rigor of my criticism on its 
general dispensations, the plot fails. I denounce it, and 
regain my moral integrity. In the face of the world 
oppressed, a special providence is a piece of frivolous 
favoritism and misleading graft. I denounce it,” he mur- 
mured, “I reject it.” His wet finger fell from his mouth. 
Some moments slipped by. He slept. 

“There’s my spectacles,” said Mr. Paulus. 

“He got ’em off the sugar,” said Mrs. McNeegle, 
“*p’rhaps.” 

‘Perhaps indeed!” said Mr. Penrith. ‘How delightful 
a thing, Mrs. McNeegle, is a verifiable hypothesis! Per- 
haps, moreover, he will wake up, if we say Hi! Let us say: 
Hz! thus in unison.” 

sta, 17? 

Mr. Flux awoke. 

“My newspaper,” said Mr. Penrith. 

“You et my sugar,” said Mrs. McNeegle. 

“Them spectacles,” said Mr. Paulus, “‘is mine.” 

“Welcome,” said Mr. Flux, rubbing his eyes, “‘to my 
humble dwelling.” 

*‘Ain’t yours,” said Mr. Paulus, who came in neverthe- 
less under the bridge, followed by Mr. Penrith and Mrs. 
McNeegle. The three sat down, each on a dusty rock 
by the side of the shrunken brook, facing Mr. Flux. 
“Tt belongs to the town.” 

**Ah!” said Mr. Flux, aroused, alert. “‘ You mean the 
bridge. But have you, sir, have you distinguished, have 
you defined, have you noted that ‘belonging to’ a 
political aggregate, such as a town, is not ownership, but 
trusteeship. But let us not be hurried.” —Mr. Flux moved 
forward fleshily, like an octopus, away from the stone 
foundations of the bridge, lest freedom of gesticulation 
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should bring the fist of eloquence into contact with 
inorganic masonry.—‘‘Let us consider with every dis- 
criminate care what rights and titles I have in this bridge, 
these glasses, this newspaper and this sugar.” 

**Ain’t got any,” said Mr. Paulus. 

“My stars, Paulus!” said ir. Penrith, “‘How do you 
know till it’s argued? Never can tell till it’s argued.” 

* *Taint argument,” said Mr. Paulus, “‘it’s property.” 

“*T brief my title to the said properties,” said Mr. Flux, 
“as follows: first, upon their usefulness to me; secondly, 
upon the harmlessness to society of the use which I make of 
them. Regarding the spectacles in particular, I add two 
special considerations; first, that while I need them to 
read with, you do not, for you have another pair; secondly, 
do you, or do you not, notice a marked difference in my 
appearance when I have them on, thus! from when I take 
them off, thus?” 

“With them,” said Mr. Penrith, marking precision with 
his finger, “‘you suggest the benevolent; without them, 
the disreputable.” 

‘And benevolence,” said Mr. Flux, “‘is the idea which 
my appearance should suggest, and thus induce in other 
people for the successful practice of my profession, which 
is, at present, mendicancy; therefore I need them profes- 
sionally. Thirdly, perhaps from long residence, sir, upon 
your own benevolent though obstinate nose, perhaps from 
some antecedent virtue in themselves, perhaps as a 
secondary result of my resultant looks—a sort of inward 
striking of the outward semblance—in short, I take their 
benefit to heart. Somehow they do me good. When I 
put them on I feel that I am a better man. Therefore 
I need them morally. Putting all these together, you see 
that my title to these spectacles is complete and convinc- 
ing.” 

“Q.,”’ said Mr. Penrith, “E. D.! Paulus, the spectacles 
are his.” 

“Ain’t either,” said Mr. Paulus. 
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“They are!” said Mr. Penrith. “It’s logic!” 

“Tt ain’t law.” 

“Let us,” said Mr. Flux, “not be hurried. Let us 
examine the nature of property. Let us examine it 
historically. So examining, we shall see that its law 
develops logically. The first law of property was force; 
something is mine because I can take and hold it. The 
next law of property is habit; something is mine because 
it has been, or else it was passed over to me by someone 
who had it before. The new and final law of property is 
need; property, it says, is merely the right to use according 
to need, to use up if such is the nature of the article; 
litigants have to prove their needs. There is to be here- 
after no other right meaning to the words title and posses- 
sion. The greater need the better title. This produces the 
right division of possessions automatically, because as 
fast as a man gets too much, he loses title to the superfluity. 
It does not produce equality; equality is unjust; but it 
gives to each what he needs; and title, ownership, posses- 
sion, become fluid in place of solid, and so fit themselves 
to the varied and changing surface of life, as water fits 
the place whereon it rests. It gives to me, as you are now 
convinced, good title to this bridge, these spectacles, this 
newspaper, this sugar.” 

**T don’t want the sugar,” said Mrs. McNeegle. ‘“‘It’s 
bursted.” 

“T do,” said Mr. Flux. “ Defendant’s title is estab- 
lished. Plaintiff withdraws suit.” 

“*The newspaper ran away with the horse,” said Mr. 
Penrith, tapping his forehead doubtfully. “I hadn’t 
finished it.” 

“*T have,” said Mr. Flux, handing him the paper. ‘‘De- 
fendant’s title has run out. Plaintiff’s is reéstablished. 
But can the third plaintiff deny that these spectacles are 
mine, in the face of such cogent reasoning as I have 
presented; in the face of proof of no title on his part, so 
plainly admitted and confessed as that other pair of 
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spectacles which rest at this moment upon his own nose; 
in the face of a need and utility so completely demon- 
strated by me, both morally to the improvement of my 
disposition, and professionally to the practice of my calling 
as a mendicant?” 

“He can’t!” said Mr. Penrith with enthusiasm. 
“Paulus, they’re his.” 

**Ain’t either;”” said Mr. Paulus placidly. 

““Mendicant means beggar,” said Mrs. McNeegle 
severely. “It ain’t respectable.” 

“True,” said Mr. Flux. “But that’s only one of its 


virtues.” 
“Ha!” said Mr. Penrith. 
“They cost two dollars and a half,” said Mr. Paulus. 


“Let us,” said Mr. Flux, “not be hurried.” 


Ill 


“That mendicancy is despised,” said Mr. Flux, “of 
course speaks well for it. But I adopted it not only be- 
cause it is creditably despised, but, secondly, because it 
offered a reasonable support, and, thirdly, because it was 
the most useful occupation I could think of.” 

“Useful!” said Mr. Penrith, “creditably despised! 
Pending explanation, I comment thus: Fiddlesticks!” 

“Creditably,” said Mr. Flux, “because it is creditable 
to be despised by a standard which is despicable; useful, 
because by its means I first loosen the hearts of those 
whom I induce to give, as one spades the soil of a garden; 
in which loosened soil I plant ideas, as one plants peas.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Penrith. 

“The great enemy of progress,” said Mr. Flux, ‘“‘is 
crust. Different methods are in use to do away with the 
dried and hardened surface of society and men’s minds, 
and this method of loosening the soil, which I use at pres- 
ent, is of course no invention of mine. It is widely prac- 
ticed in the east. The begging friars used it of old as an 
essential part of their system. But indeed most accepted 
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methods of treating crust are open to the beggar. There 


is for instance the method of shock. A beggar can preach 
more effectively than a clergyman, because he is not ex- 
pected to preach at all. He preaches from the pulpit, 


and with the authority, of the unusual.” 


“Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Penrith. 


“The tactics of shock,” continued Mr. Flux, “have 
many phases, but the principle is one, namely, an explo- 
sion to break the crust. The paradox and the bomb are 


thus brothers. Dynamite is a symbol. That it kills and 
destroys is an incidental misfortune. The theory of it 
is that it wakes up.” 

**Pooh!” said Mr. Penrith. 

“Theoretically therefore I admit the argument for 
dynamite. Theoretically it is plausible. But practically 
I regard it as pretentious. I sympathize in a measure 
with your ejaculation ‘Pooh!’ For I perceive that the 
moral efficiency of the bomb does not equal its indis- 
criminate noise. Personally I do not use it except in the 
modified form of the diminutive and homeopathic fire- 
cracker, which my personal experience leads me to regard 
with interest and favor. A fire-cracker, introduced into 
the coat-tail pockets of an ultra conservative, has been 
known to alter his point of view on more subjects than one 
would suppose.” 

“*Pish!” exclaimed Mr. Penrith. 

“Pish! do you say? But you have, sir, yourself, I ob- 
serve, a taste for ejaculations. You use them with variety, 
with selection, with sentiment. Consider the nature of 
the ejaculation. The ejaculation is the veritable self, the 
human reality, breaking through the crust of the formal 
sentence. It is free, it is natural, it walks a god, naked 
and unashamed; it is direct, immediate, undisguised. In 
the verb, the noun, the adjective we hide, we palter, we 
elude. In the ejaculation we are ourselves, and alone with 
truth and nature. Now, ejaculations are, in fact, explo- 
sions.” 
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“My stars!” said Mr. Penrith. ‘So they are!” 

“Explosions, my dear sir, of pure nature. Expanding 
force, oppressed or confined, explodes. Now where we 
imitate nature we succeed. The Maine lumberman uses 
dynamite to break log jams, the Arizona rainmaker to 
break droughts. It is a question of method, the treatment 
of congested conditions by the method of shock. Some 
rains come with thunder and with bolts; some social prog- 
ress is revolutionary and violent: some speech must be 
ejaculatory in order to be adequate; applications all of 
the method of shock. But the long deep soaking rains 
come slowly and quietly; most social progress is not a 
cataract, but a current; most speech is measurably con- 
secutive. Very true.” 

““Humph!” said Mr. Penrith. 

“Now, the trouble with society is insufficient rainfall. 
We suffer from lack of humidity. I am aware that prim- 
itive societies are yet more arid, that ages pass over tribal 
life without one green idea springing newly from the soil. 
It rains oftener now than it used to. Moreover we irrigate. 
The printing press is a method of water supply. Irrigation 
is the bringing of water from its useless confinement in 
the narrow channel or reservoir of a class or group, and 
distributing it over the broad fields to waken them to 
life. For as more rainfalls occur in the highlands, so are 
ideas more plentiful in certain circles than in others. I 
am myself, as it were, in my humble way, a small irri- 
gating ditch, and you certain caked and dry fields, con- 
vinced of the immutable and blessed reasonableness of 
your aridity. I bring the fluid, the flowing. Life is moist, 
death is dry. Let the rivers run free, let the bowels be 
open, let not the blood clot in the veins. Nature has one 
great solution for all problems, namely, her own abounding 
vigor. She treats problems as a river treats obstacles. 
She over-flows them. Truth itself is not absolute but 
relative, not fixed but flowing, not inorganic and change- 
less but a living growth. As Carlyle wrote the Philosophy 
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of Clothes, so would I write the Philosophy of Explosion; 
or rather the Chapter entitled “Shock,” in the Division or 
Part entitled ‘Methods’; for inclusion in that Book of 
Books, the real, the true, the great Philosophy of Flux, 
the Law of the Fluid or Theory of Moisture. Nothing 
escapes the application of that Philosophy. It gives not 
only the law of the cosmos, but the law of property. It 
explains the functions of ideas and of rain.” 

““There’s considerable weather,” said Mr. Paulus, ‘‘in 
these parts.” 

“Tush!” said Mr. Penrith, “I retort. I rejoin.” 

“To truth,” said Mr. Flux, “there is but one retort, 
rejoinder, or reply,—sophistry. I await it.” 


IV 


“IT reply,” said Mr. Penrith, “‘in the interests of clear 
air and dry feet, thus: In the beginning the earth was with- 
out form, and the waters covered it. And the waters 
receded but a little, and in the shoals the sea weeds grew 
like trees; and again the waters receded, and creatures, 
all belly and mouth, wallowed and soaked in the slime. 
Finally dry land appeared, and with dry land life began its 
more steep ascent. Here beginneth the Theory of the 
Dry, the Law of the Solid, the Philosophy of Standfast. 
Is it sophisty?” 

“Doubtless,” said Mr. Flux. “Continue.” 

*“As cosmos succeeded chaos, and the stable the un- 
stable, so ordered society came out of the shifting horde. 
As in nature, so in society. To create is to make order 
and system out of chaos. Science which classifies, art 
which gives form to the formless, poetry which names the 
nameless and images and places the unimagined, all are 
creative. Now, there is no order or form or place in the 
fluid or gaseous. Hence the first work of creation is to 
obtain a medium in which results do not vanish as fast 
as gained, in short, to eliminate the superfluous wet. 
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Civilization is built of solids. Among its solids is the in- 
stitution of property.” 

“Civilization,” contended Mr. Flux, restless with in- 
ward commotion, “‘is dry-rotted with property, stagnant 
and scummed over with property!” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed Mr. Penrith. “Chatter! Property 
is a tool for the shaping of persons. But wait! The point 
is obscure. I elucidate. Man is a part of the stream of 
things, but he has somehow obtained a footing in the flood 
that enables him to stand poised, to watch the current 
roll past him, to say ‘I am I, and that is something 
else.’ This is his distinction. Self-conscious man stands, 
as it were, on land. The unself-conscious animal is afloat 
in his species. The function of humanity is to produce 
more and more distinct and steadfast persons. Now, the 
conception of private property was a step forward in the 
process of self-realization. Saying ‘This is my own,’ 
helped a man to say ‘This is myself.’ Such is the ethical 
foundation of ownership. Hence——” 

“Aye!” cried Mr. Flux, “‘and to keep on saying it! To 
choke up his soul with that pitiable delusion! To repeat 
it, ‘Myself, Myself!’ till he is all become one dry hot 
point of self, infinitely small, infinitely wretched, one con- 
centrated nucleus of waterless desolation. ‘Mine, Mine! 
Myself, Myself!’ Yea, what is he become? He is be- 
come a pimple on the skin of nature, a painful pustule 
containing the poison which he calls property and the 
pus which he calls personality.” 

“Sir!” cried Mr. Penrith starting to his feet. “‘You 
talk pestiferous gabble, pestiferous gabble!” 

‘And you,” thundered Mr. Flux, rolling upward upon 
his feet, “talk venomous stupidity.” 

“Give me the stable!” cried Mr. Penrith, shaking his 
fist. 

‘Give me the mobile,” cried Mr. Flux, shaking both his 
fists. 

“Give me my glasses,” said Mr. Paulus. 
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“Reason,” yelled Mr. Penrith, “‘is absolute.” 

**Reason,” thundered Mr. Flux, “‘is relative!” 

“Men,” said Mrs. McNeegle, “‘is foolish. Mostly.” 

“Mostly!” said Mr. Penrith. “True, Mrs. McNeegle! 
But not wholly. Man is but nine-tenths wet folly. He is 
one-tenth dry reason.” 

‘He is nine-tenths wet nature!” cried Mr. Flux. “He 
is one-tenth dry convention, and lies under the cursed 
class tyranny of that tenth!” 

“Your doctrine is the slime of slums!” cried Mr. Pen- 
rith. 

“Yours is the putrescence of provincialism,” bellowed 
Mr. Flux. 


*T will not listen,” shrieked Mr. Penrith. ‘“‘In the name 


of intelligence and civilization, I will not listen!” 


**Civilization is a disease!” roared Mr. Flux, and turn- 
ing, splashed through the brook with saurian tread, and 
departed from under the bridge. - . 

*‘ Abominable!” cried Mr. Penrith. ‘ Abominable!” and 
so, fleeing in turn, climbed the stone wall which bordered 
Mr. Paulus’s apple orchard. “I say to you,” he called 
from the top of the wall, ‘‘I say to you: Go back to your 
primordial mud!” 

“TI condemn you,” retorted Mr. Flux, “to a fate more 
dreadful yet, a degradation more appalling. I say to you: 
Stay where you are!” 

“Pah!” said Mr. Penrith. 

“Bah!” said Mr. Flux. 

“Them spectacles,” said Mr. Paulus, “‘is mine.” 

“They are opaque,” roared Mr. Flux, “‘as the eyes of a 
dead cat!” 

Mr. Penrith leaped and ran, as one who fled from Sodom 
or Gomorrah, through Mr. Paulus’s apple orchard, toward 
his own house which lay beyond. 

As he ran, with hands against his chest, he noticed, at 
first subconsciously, then consciously, that his arms made 
each an acute angle at the elbow, and his legs each, 
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alternately, made or approximated, two right angles, one 
at the knee, one at the hip. So continuing to run, with 
lessening anger and increasing interest, he ran at length 
altogether experimentally through the apple orchard. 
For, in point of fact, did not all these angles tend to in- 
crease or diminish inversely as the speed? They did. He 
noted first the fact, then its significance. 

“The elbow,” he thought, “‘is the angle of mental ten- 
sion, say x: hip and knee, or y+z, contain the formula of a 
given speed. Hence x is to y+z as the will-to-run is to 
the resultant running. I approach,” he panted, “to a 
law, a precise relation (huh, huh) of mind to matter (huh), 
whose verification however is (huh) singularly laborious.” 

Mr. Flux hastened along the dusty road, muttering 
heated prophecy, and flowing from every pore. He exuded 
humors, he shone and dripped with moisture. He noted 
first the fact, then its significance. 

“Agitation and fluidity!” he murmured. “Nature 
is superbly related. All revolutionists should perspire 
freely.” 

Mr. Paulus and Mrs. McNeegle returned to the grocery 
store. 
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JUSTICE 


(Justitia quid est? Animus quodammodo se habens.—Seneca) 


T is an odd but undeniable state of things that a 
writer should feel a certain need of apology when he 
asks his readers to consider with him such a topic as that 
which stands at the head of this essay. For, after all, no 
other subject of debate, I suppose, is so perennially inter- 
esting and fruitful as the definition of the abstract virtues. 
That at least was the opinion of Socrates long ago, when 
he told his friends of the market place that he should like 
nothing better than to pass his whole life long in this kind 
of conversation; and anyone who reads the newspapers 
to-day ought to know that, despite our apparent disdain 
of such themes, we really have the same insatiable curios- 
ity towards them. What else is all our ocean of print 
about the war but an effort to fix the responsibility for its 
origin where it justly belongs? And what else is our dis- 
cussion of the national traits of the various combatants, 
our talk of militarism, liberty, culture, humanitarianism, 
efficiency, and the like, but an endeavor to arrive at a 
clear definition of that virtue of justice upon which 
civilization itself is thought to hang? 

Now, in a way, justice is easily defined: It is the act of 
right distribution, the giving to each man his due. No- 
body will question this definition; but obviously, also, it 
carries us nowhere until we have further defined what is 
right and due, and have discovered some criterion by 
which we may know that a particular act in the conduct of 
life falls within our general definition. 

The impulse of the modern man will be to look for an 
objective standard of justice in the law and operation of 
nature in the animate world; and, immediately or in- 
ferentially, he will find there what he seeks. He will 
observe first of all a great variety of creatures and species 
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existing side by side. He will next be impressed by the 
fact that they differ one from another in their similarity 
or dissimilarity to himself, and in their power of satisfying 
his own sense of fitness and value. He will see that 
among these creatures and species a struggle for existence, 
sometimes open and sometimes disguised, now violent 
and now gentle, is going on, and apparently has been 
going on for an immeasurable space of time; and he will 
instinctively give a kind of approbation when that crea- 
ture or species prevails to which he attributes the greater 
measure of fitness or value, and which he calls the higher, 
as being in some way nearer to himself. In general it will 
seem to him that in the course of nature the stronger, 
which prevail over the weaker, are also, as he judges, the 
higher. This common process of survival he will call 
evolution, and its law will appear to him to be formulated 
in the axiom: Might makes right. To both of the mean- 
ings implied in these words, viz., that might 7s right, as 
being the higher in the order of nature, and that might 
has the right to develop at the expense of the weaker, his 
reason will assent, and, in its first motion at least, will 
assent without reservation. 

But there is another aspect of evolution which will be 
forced on the observer’s attention. This process of 
subduing or eliminating the weaker creature or species is 
often accompanied with suffering. It cannot be pleasant 
for the less vigorous animal, when food is scarce, that the 
sturdier should gobble up whatever is in sight, and leave 
him to starve. Nor do we suppose that it is altogether 
sport for the little fish to be chased by the big fish. Some- 
times the law of might acts by what has the appearance of 
deliberate torture. Any one who has studied the habits of 
pigeons in a dovecot will have seen a typical example of 
Nature’s way of dealing with weakness. Let one of the 
flock suffer an injury or fall ill, and he is forthwith made 
the victim of downright persecution. Instead of pity, 
his comrades are filled with a kind of rage, striking 
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him with beak and wing and driving him away to die in 
solitude. 

Now our reason may tell us that all this is a necessary 
factor of evolution, and must occur if the higher creatures 
are to prevail over the lower. But besides reason we have 
feelings, and, however we may admire the widespread 
benevolence of Nature, from at least part of her operations 
our instinctive sympathy with suffering is bound to 
withhold its assent; we are bound to regard them as pain- 
ful, and they may even seem malicious. Seeing these 
things, so impassionate an observer as Charles Darwin 
could be forced to exclaim: ‘‘What a book a Devil’s- 
Chaplain might write on the clumsy, wasteful, blundering, 
low, and horribly cruel works of Nature.” If, in judging 
the procedure of evolution, reason says that might makes 
right, feeling will often reply that weakness makes right, 
in the sense of having right, even when not being right. 

Our attitude towards Nature is thus complex. Her work 
in a way, as Walpole used to say of the life of man, is a 
comedy to him who thinks, and a tragedy to him who 
feels. When the difference between two competitors is 
great, our reason predominates, and we feel little sym- 
pathy for the lower; our feeling may even side with reason 
against the sufferer. Certain creatures, whether because 
they are remote from us in the scale of being or because 
they are elusive enemies of our comfort, so affect us with 
disgust that we are quite ready to acquiesce in their 
torture. There is a joy for most men in destroying vermin 
and seeing it Writhe in agony. No good American would 
feel compunction for the pangs of the brown-tailed or the 
gypsy moth, if some entomologist should discover and 
let loose a parasite to prey on the vitals of those pests. 
But when suffering comes to creatures higher up and 
nearer to us, we cry out that Nature is malign; and 
when our own welfare demands the death or discomfort 
of such creatures, we are likely to become apologetic, 
if not remorseful. There is ‘complicity in the shambles,” 
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as Emerson says, and so unbalanced men argue that meat 
is baleful, and run to vegetarianism and other expedients 
to escape the inevitable law of evolution. Fanatics in 
India have carried this repulsion so far as to make it a 
point of religion to strain all the water they drink, lest 
some living organism should inadvertently be swallowed, 
and to sweep the ground before them lest some insect 


should be trodden under foot. With them sympathy al- 


together outruns reason. 

We see, therefore, that into our judgment of Nature 
two elements enter, and that our sense of justice demands 
the satisfaction both of our reason and of our feelings. 
And we see also that there is nothing in the actual pro- 
cedure of Nature which would indicate any regard on her 


part for our judgment. When we consider the persistent 
preservation of many low forms of life whose welfare 


means for mankind only disease and misery, we are almost 


driven to doubt whether the end of evolution is even such 
as to satisfy our reason; and, without any doubt at all, 
the method of evolution is often repugnant to our most in- 
stinctive feelings. ‘The fact is: the very idea of justice or 
injustice has no real application to Nature. She pro- 
ceeds by a law and for a purpose of her own, and to judge 
her by our human standard, as we inevitably do if we 
judge her at all, is a pure fallacy. Our approval will not 
influence her a whit; not all our clamors will move her to 
relent. She will continue to warm us at the fires of life 
to-day, and to-morrow will ravage our cities with earth- 
quake and conflagration. She moves on her way, im- 
passionate and unconcerned, with sublime indifference to 
our creeds — the great mother at whose breasts we have 
clung. And we, if we are wise, will curb our resentment 
equally with our commendation; knowing that “foolish is 
our anger with things, since it concerns them not at all,”’ — 
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But there is another lesson to be learned from the in- 
difference of Nature besides the need of regarding her 
works with corresponding detachment. The very im- 
pertinence of applying our moral standards there where 
they are so openly disregarded is a proof that our sense 
of justice is not derived from watching her calm method of 
dealing with her own, but springs from something within 
our breasts that is not subject to her sway, — from a law, 
that is, that transcends the material law of evolution, 


being, if we use words strictly, not natural at all, but 
supernatural. Huxley was right and knew of what 
he spoke when he declared that our moral ideas have no 
relation to the doctrine of evolution. 


Nevertheless, though we are debarred from the hope of 


finding in Nature an objective standard by which we can 
regulate our conduct, the manner in which we inevitably 
apply our idea of justice to the animate world is a clear 
indication of the character and composition of that idea. 


By analyzing the demands laid by us upon Nature we 
can see more plainly than by mere introspection what the 
condition of justice in the soul itself must be — rather, 
perhaps, the mind unaccustomed to the painful labor of 
self-study can here see itself magnified, so to speak, and 
projected upon a screen. Our idea of justice would be 
fulfilled if we saw that Nature satisfied two different facul- 
ties, or kinds of activity, of the soul — the reason, which 
demands that what is the stronger and more like itself 
should prevail, and the feelings, which demand that the 
higher should prevail with no suffering, but with the 
happy acquiescence, of the lower. And so we infer that 
the soul itself would be in this ideal state if the relation of 
its own members satisfied these demands. We reach, 
therefore, a clear definition of justice: it is that government 
and harmonious balance of the soul which arises when 
reason prevails over the feelings and desires, and when 
this dominance of the reason is attended with inner joy 
and consenting peace; it is the right distribution of power 
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and honor to the denizens within the breast of the in- 
dividual man. 

The definition is not new, but was known of old to 
philosophers and poets who held it sufficient to look within 
themselves for moral guidance, with no thought of seeking 
in the inhumanities of Nature for corroboration of their 
faith. You will find such a portrait of the just man drawn 
at full length by Plutarch in his life of Aristides, whose 
righteous decisions swerved ‘“‘neither for good will nor 
for friendship, neither for wrath nor for hatred,” and upon 
whom we are told that all the spectators at a play once 
turned their eyes on hearing the poet’s praise of a hero: 

For not to seem but to be just he seeks, 


And from deep furrows in the mind to reap 
Harvest of ripe and noble counselling. 


And Shakespeare draws the same portrait from a slightly 
different angle: 


For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


These have been the commonplaces of self-knowledge, 
and have needed no confirmation from without; but we 
are children of another age, and must see wisdom with our 
eyes and learn truth through our ears. And so we may 
profit by carrying the analogy of evolution a little further. 

What we call the injustice of evolution is due to the 
fact that the struggle in Nature is always between two dis- 
tinct and different organisms, and that therefore the 
prevalence of the one is likely to be at the expense of the 
other. Hence we should infer, as indeed we know from 
quite other lines of argument, that, if the idea of justice 
can be realized in the soul, this is because the faculties 
of the soul are not separate entities but merely different 
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members of one and the same entity. And so, looking 
into our experience, we find the matter to be. We find, 
that is, that as the attainment of justice means the subor- 
dination of one part of the soul to another, it is accom- 
panied with the manifest satisfaction of the reason, and 
at the same time not infrequently with mortification of 
the feelings. We can have the approval of conscience 
only by controlling and, on occasion, denying a stream of 
desires which spring up in the breast and clamor for free 
course; and this act of control, when it is exercised in the 
form of denial, is necessarily attended with some degree of 
pain. If that were all, the analogy between nature and 
the soul would be complete — but with contrary results. 
For, whereas nature appears on the whole to go her own 
way serenely, sacrificing the lower of her creatures to the 
higher with no care for the pain she may inflict, or, rather, 
scattering pleasure and pain with impartial hand, in man 
the consequence would be a repudiation of justice alto- 
gether, and the surrender to the desires of his heart, with 
no thought of moral progress. It is absurd to suppose that 
any man in his senses would sacrifice his pleasures and 
voluntarily inflict pain upon himself. Humanity would 
not place itself in the position of a Brutus, who, having 
striven all his life to act justly, and having found that 
fortune took no account of his principles, was ready to 
leave it all with the bitter cry: ““O miserable virtue! thou 
art but a word, and I have been following thee as a real 
thing!” It is no answer to say that, even in the balance 
of pleasure and pain, justice in the end is profitable. If 
the truth is so, as it may well be in the sum of time, that 
consummation seems so far away, and often takes so little 
account of the individual, as to afford but a feeble counter- 
weight to the urgency of many immediate desires. Were 
there nothing beyond this, justice would be admired per- 
haps, but scarcely practiced. Nor is it sufficient to hold 
that the desires will be checked by the stronger desire to 
enjoy the good opinion of one’s fellows. There is the old 
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fable, which has troubled the moralists for thousands of 
years, of Gyges, who by means of a magic ring could make 
himself invisible, and so fulfil all the lusts of the flesh while 
retaining the reputation of virtue. In a lesser degree that 
power is within the reach of every man. 

No, we have another motive to justice besides the cal- 
culation of pleasures or the force of public opinion, a law 
of reward and punishment that does not follow afar off on 
limping feet, but is ever at the side of the man when he 
acts, rather is within him, is his very self. The just man 
may be, and often is, torn by the conflict between the 
knowledge that he is satisfying the demands of his reason 
and the feeling of pain that arises from the suppression 
of certain desires, but the soul of the just man is neverthe- 
less one soul, not two souls, however it may be divided 
against itself; and besides the feelings of pleasure and 
pain that trouble one of its members, he has another feel- 
ing, greater and more intimate, that belongs to his soul 
as a unit. This is the feeling of happiness, which is not 
the same as pleasure, and may exist in the absence of 
pleasure, and despite the presence of pain; and opposed 
to it is the feeling of misery, which is not the same as 
pain, and may exist in the absence of pain, and despite the 
presence of pleasure. It is not easy to explain these things, 
it may be impossible to analyse them satisfactorily; but 
we know that they are so. History is replete with illus- 
trations of this strange fact, and he who weighs his own 
experience honestly will find it there also, that a man 
conscious of doing what he believes is right, may be lifted 
up into a supreme happiness, against which the infliction 
of pain, though it be torture to the death, is as nothing. 
And so a man may enjoy all the pleasures that this world 
can give, yet suffer a misery for which the only relief is 
madness. Philosophy and history together have given 
a peculiar fame to the letter sent by Tiberius to the Roman 
Senate from the luxuries of Capreae: “‘May the gods and 
goddesses bring me to perish more miserably than I daily 
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feel myself to be perishing, if I know what to write to you, 
Senators, or how to write, or what indeed not to write 
at this time.” It is not only the mind of the tyrant which, 
if opened, would be found lacerated within by the wounds 
of passion and evil desires, as the body of a slave is lac- 
erated by the scourge; every unjust man shall know that 
the misery of the whole soul is something different, not 
in degree but in kind, from the pain of thwarted desires. 
A great English artist who painted the portrait of one of 
the older generation of our railway financiers, whose name 
has become also a synonym for the reckless abuse of power, 
is said to have observed that the face of his sitter was the 
most miserable he had ever seen. Only the heart of the 


unjust man knoweth its own bitterness. And, in like 


manner, every just man shall know that happiness is not 
a balance of pleasure against pain, but a feeling different 
in kind from pleasure. Happiness is a state of the whole 
soul, embracing both the faculties of reason, on the one 
hand, and of the desires, with the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, on the other hand; or, one might say, it is the state 
of some superior element of the soul, which finds its good 
in the harmonious action of those faculties. And it is 
because we discover no such higher unity in the field of 
Nature, where she can make compensation for the suffering 
of evolution, that we are debarred from applying the 
canon of justice and injustice to her procedure. 

And not only is happiness the reward of that deep 
spiritual health which we call justice, but it is the warrant 
and test of that condition as well. We may err in our 
judgment of what is right at any moment, and err sadly 
in the choice of those desires which we suppress and those 
to which we give free rein, and our errors may be clear 
at the time to those who are more enlightened than we 
are; we have no guide to practical wisdom in this world, 
save the oracles of experience that direct us by the flicker- 
ing signals of pleasure and pain. But we have a sure 
monitor of the will to act righteously in the present feeling 
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of happiness or misery, and we have a hope — a divine 
illusion it may be, for it has never among men been veri- 
fied by experience — that in some way and at some time 
happiness and pleasure shall be completely reconciled by 
Nature, who, by mysterious deviations beyond our mor- 
tal ken, is herself also a servant of the law of justice. And 
so, if we were right in defining justice as the inner state 
of the soul when, under the command of the will to right- 
eousness, reason guides and the desires obey, we can 
express the same truth in this brief equation of experi- 
ence: We seek justice for the sake of happiness, and we 
are just when we are happy; or, more briefly still: Justice 
is happiness, happiness is justice. 


But man is a political animal. His life is closely knit 
with that of his fellows, and it is not enough to trace the 
meaning of justice to a state of the isolated soul; we must 
consider how this virtue bears on the conduct of a man 
among men, in society. Now, we might be content to say 
that a man is just in his conduct when, having attained 
to equilibrium of his own faculties, he acts in such a way 
as ought to produce in others the same condition; and this 
indeed is the sum of the law in the unrestrained dealing 
of aman with his neighbor. But society is something more 
than the spontaneous association of free units; it is an 
organization with traditions and government, necessary 
to it for the reason that it is made up of individuals who, 
not being infallibly just and wise, must be guided and 
constrained by a conventional code of relations. Hence 
there is a social justice of the community which comple- 
ments, or even supplants, the conscience of the individual, 
as there is in the same sense a social injustice. Manifestly 
the problem here is far more complicated than when it is 
isolated in the individual soul. 

Abstractly, no doubt, the definition of this social justice 
is simple and ready at hand. Society is composed of men 
who vary in the degree of individual justice to which they 
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have attained, some being by disposition and training more 
self-governed, more rational, than. others; By an in- 
evitable analogy, therefore, we extend to society the idea 
of justice learned from our personal experience, precisely 
as we extended it to Nature. We cannot, in fact, do other- 
wise, since this is the only idea of justice possible to us. 
We think that society would be justly organized if its 
members were related to one another in the same manner 
as the faculties within the breast of the just man. The 
application of the analogy to nature showed that progress 
was obtained there not by justice at all, but by the opera- 
tion of a law which in our human arrogance we often con- 
demned as unjust. What shall we find in society? 

Here, first of all, we come into conflict with two opposite 
theories of social justice which are as old almost as history, 
and which will doubtless go on flourishing as long as the 
human mind retains its tendency to gravitate to the in- 
dolent simplicity of extremes. One of these theories passes 
now under the name of Nietzsche, who sums it up in the 
famous maxim: unusquisque tantum juris habet quantum 
potentia valet. If we are impelled by present circumstances 
to abhor such a conception of social justice, we should at 
least remember that it is no startling creation of a logic- 
ridden madman, but was promulgated in all its essentials 
by various sophists and politicians several hundred years 
before the Christian era, if it does not go back to brother 
Cain himself. Nietzsche, however, derives his principle 
avowedly from the apparent procedure of evolution. He 
approves of that procedure without reservation and con- 
verts the law of might and right into a criterion of social 
justice because he judges the acts of Nature by the reason 
alone, regarding pity as the last temptation of the sage. 
His theory is falsified by a double error: it supposes that 
mankind will be willing to base its conduct on an idea of 
justice derived from natural evolution, and in despite of 
that inner consciousness which demands the satisfaction 
of both the reason and the feelings; and it assumes that 
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social progress guided by’ strength and reason alone, 
whether possible or. n@t; -would be towards the higher, 
because happier, life. -And even thus, I am taking Nietz- 
sche on his rational, or philosophic, side. If any one should 
reply that Nietzscheism would not result in the control of 
reason, but would give loose rein to a particular group of 
desires, the libido dominandi, I can only say that there 
is a real inconsistency in the system, and that for purposes 
of illustration I am justified in isolating one aspect of it. 
Nietzsche’s “‘will to power” does in theory demand the 
prevalence of those individuals whose survival in evolu- 
tion meets with the approval of reason, however in prac- 
tice it might mean the predominance of the inferior type. 

The other theory springs from the same tendency of 
the mind to sink to extremes, suffering in this case the 
attraction of the feelings. It has various names, humani- 
tarianism, socialism, equalitarianism, — masquerading in 
as many a lovely ism, or isme, or 1smus as any other inter- 
national mania, and sometimes arrogating to itself the 
more plausible title of democracy. Neither is this theory 
essentially new, whatever superficial development it may 
have taken on in recent times. When Solon was chosen 
to reform the Athenian Constitution, a current saying of 
his, that “equality breeds no war,” flattered the turbulent 
populace into acquiescence because they took the word 
“equality” in its absolute sense. Whereas in reality Solon 
was thinking of fair proportion, and on this principle re- 
duced the oppression of the rich, while refusing to the 
poor an equalitarian Constitution. He saw, as we must 
see to-day, that the ideal of absolute equality is not only 
impossible in practice, but is contrary to our sense of jus- 
tice. It is false and one-sided, being based on the exclusive 
appeal of the feelings, just as Nietzscheism is, theoretically, 
based on the claim of the reason. We think there is a 
higher and a lower in the scale of nature, we are conscious 
of reason and feeling in our own souls, we observe a similar 
distribution of characters in society. It would be pleasant, 
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no doubt, to feel that every man had all his desires grati- 
fied, but reason, which is the faculty of seeing distinctions, 
binds us to believe that the state cannot progress in the 
orderly manner of evolution unless there, as in Nature, 
a certain advantage of honor accrues to those individuals 
who are themselves governed by reason, with the privi- 
lege of imposing their will upon those who, from the ra- 
tional point of view, are inferior to them. 

Social justice, then, is neither Nietzschean nor equali- 
tarian. It is such a distribution of power and privilege, 
and of property as the symbol and instrument of these, 
as at once will satisfy the distinctions of reason among 
the superior, and will not outrage the feelings of the in- 
ferior. And if no precise rule can be given for striking this 
balance in law and institution, any more than an absolute 
code of morals can be formulated for the conduct of the 
individual, yet we have the same criterion for determining 
practically our progress towards this ideal as towards the 
other. For there is a “‘pursuit of happiness” which is the 
right of every society, and which differs totally in principle 
from the license of pleasure. And this feeling, which, 
by permeating society, may in a measure transcend and 
reconcile the envious divisions of discontent, is in the state 
dependent on the function of a truly mediating govern- 
ment, as in the individual soul it is dependent on the har- 
monious balance of faculties. Social justice and personal 
justice are both measured by happiness. 

Obviously the problem is rendered difficult in the state 
by various complications, and obviously it can never be 
perfectly solved there, as, within the limits of human 
frailty, it can be solved in the inner life of the individual. 
For society (and in this complication lies the sum of the 
whole matter) shares both the character of the individual 
soul, as being composed of souls, and the character of 
nature, as being fundamentally not a unit but a collection 
of units. The constitution of a just society, therefore, will 
inevitably have this double aspect: it will correspond to 
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what is justice in the individual soul, and at the same time 
it will disturb us by admitting elements of that seeming 
oppression which we are wont to call injustice in the pro- 
cedure of evolution, but which is really the fatal inhuman 
law of things. In other words, in aiming at a just state 
we must always, while men are men, act in such a way as 
will seem unjust to those who, judging for themselves, 
judge by the feelings alone. The duty of the legislator, 


under these circumstances, will be to enact laws which 
shall conform so far as possible with the idea of rational 


proportion, distributing the advantages of power and prop- 


erty in accordance with the claims of superiority indeed, 
but not by the demands of an arrogant egotism; and 
measuring the probabilities of superiority by the most 
practical means at his disposal. 


And there is another function of equal importance with 
that of the legislator. It shall be the duty of the teacher 
and moralist to impart to men the knowledge and to instil 


into them the feeling that their own true happiness as in- 


dividuals depends neither on the unpitying exercise of 
strength nor on the envious striving after equality, but 
is bound up with that social happiness which can exist 
only when each division of society, such as male and fe- 


male, and each member of society, has a distinct place and 
responsibility, and is recognized and rewarded accordingly. 
There is in every breast a spark of reason and a gleam of 
that self-knowledge which is happiness. On this the moral- 


ist must depend for confirmation of his teaching. There 
were indeed no society at all, unless a voice within each of 
us, in all but the most brutalized by the lust of pleasure, 
responded to the law that men must serve as well as com- 
mand. 

Of both lawgiver and teacher the work is one of media- 
tion, as social justice is itself always a shifting compromise. 
But the first rule for both, as the first and hardest lesson 
for each right-minded man in these days, is to discipline 
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the heart to accept with equanimity the fatal fact that 
social justice must include a considerable amount of that 
disposition of Nature in dealing with her own which we, 
judging by the standard of the individual soul, are so ready 
to call injustice. The first step towards the equipoise of a 
soul just within itself is the recognition of the necessity of 
apparent injustice in the relation of man with man and 
with the world. We must learn from the god of realities 


how “foolish is our anger with things, since it concerns 
them not at all.” 





A DIAGNOSIS OF- DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
IN FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA 


RAMATIC criticism in English is in a parlous 
state. Especially in America is this newest of 
literary arts struggling valiantly for existence. There 
exists in this country indeed a strange paradox: we write 
more about the theater than any other country, and yet 
have still to take lessons in dramatic criticism from trans- 
atlantic journalists. Practically no native classic drama 
to criticize, meager salaries for critics, problematical 
freedom of critical speech, audiences sentimental, Puritan- 
ical, intellectually unawakened — these factors have made 
American dramatic criticism ephemeral, unprincipled, 
jejune, ignorant of its own existence and power, heartily 
despised by all its literary kin. 


Strictures against the professional interpreter of plays 
and acting have not been wanting from the very beginning 
of modern drama. “Let us frankly patronize those plays 
qui nous prennent par les entratlles, and not be constantly 
trying to discover reasons why we shouldn’t enjoy our- 


> 


selves,” wrote Moliére in that delectable piece of dram- 
atized dramatic criticism, “La Critique de Ecole des 
Femmes.” Pessimistic animadversions in our own day 
are even more trenchant and amazing. Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero has said: “Critics! I care little for what they 
write or for what they say or think, except when it does 
actual damage to author or public. There is only one 
critic in London who knows his business as well as I know 
mine. No dramatic critic can tell me whether I have 
written a good or a bad play.” And this one critic to 
whom Pinero undoubtedly refers, Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
has himself exclaimed in despair: ““The dramatic critic, 
despised by serious intellects, is a literary Ishmael; he 
cannot choose but despond. . . . Playgoers look askance 
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at the man whose function is to convince them that they 
do nowknow what they ought to like.”” America’s veteran 
critic, William Winter, writing to a friend seeking advice, 
sounds the crowning note of despair: “You could not 
choose a more profitless vocation than that of a critic of 
the drama, nor could you make a more wasteful use of your 
talents than to lend them to the discussion of plays and 
actors.” | 

With such salvos of contumely has dramatic criticism 
been born into the world of letters. Such are the tribula- 
tions and embarrassments of an art that has not yet left 
off blinking its eyes in the bewilderment of its recent 
birth. Even our language has not words enough to speak 
with precision of dramaturgy and acting. Mr. William 
Archer and Professors Brander Matthews and Richard 
Burton have all lamented the fact that they find them- 
selves compelled, for the sake of clearness, to lard their 
reviews and their lectures on the theater with French 
phrases. Even our literary magazines until the close of 
the last century held their pages to be too dignified for 
articles on the theater. 

Such are the disheartening facts. But there is reason 
for comfort. France, England and America have each 
produced one critic of the acted drama who has given 
practically his entire life to the new art, has earned fame 
in its pursuit, and, in the case of the Frenchman, has gone 
to his grave mourned and honored by a nation. With the 
retirement of Messrs. William Winter and William Archer ! 
from active service, and the death of Francisque Sarcey, 
an interesting period of pioneering has come toa close. To 
outline the story of the struggles of these critic frontiers- 
men, and to evaluate briefly the work of their successors, 
is the present purpose. 

The situation in America is so nearly a reflection of that 
in England that we will first undertake an examination 
and comparison of the situations in France and England. 


1Mr. Archer writes that he is not writing dramatic reviews now. 
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Parisians, especially the bourgeois element, have always 
been passionately fond of the drama. And, whereas 
modern English drama until the influence of Ibsen was 
merely a form of amusement, a “‘show,” there has been a 
serious criticism of life on the French stage for over half a 
century. The French temperament is logical, orderly, 
systematic, loves to surround the facts of life with theories, 
and has a hereditary preference for discipline rather than 
liberty. There are thus inherent idiomatic dissimilarities 
between English and French drama. Simplicity, sym- 
metry and reserve characterize the French drama; self- 
willed independence, vigor and imagination, the English; 
social impulses predominate in France, the individual, in 
England; French drama seeks to conserve its traditions 
and conventions, English drama seeks to amuse and make 
money; French audiences forgive or overlook much in the 
name of art, English audiences are Puritanical and pru- 
dish; French critics guide, interpret and entertain, English 
critics either turn out clever inconsequential essays on 
anything but the play in hand, or bunglingly attempt 
to enact the rdle of a professor. 


Criticism is the most autobiographical of all arts; a 
review of criticism necessitates a review of personalities; 
and our study therefore resolves itself into an apprecia- 
tion of the two critics, William Archer and Francisque 
Sarcey. 

Mr. Archer presided at the marriage in modern times 
of English drama and English literature. When he stepped 
into the world of London journalism they had scarcely 
begun to court each other. Mr. Archer made his start in 
the good old days of the light-hearted Robertsonian 
comedy, the “‘cup-and-saucer,” the “bread-and-butter” 
plays, the days when everything was done good-naturedly, 
when a pretty, bright picture, a narrow-minded cynicism 
and happy-go-lucky Bohemianism ruled the stage; the 
days when a real live idea, a suggestion of seriousness, a 
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hint of a moral lesson, never showed their faces at the 
theater’s doors. No Mrs. Tanquerays with shady pasts, 
no Ibsenistic vivisections, no harrowing preachments on 
the newly-discovered crime of marriage — none of these 
modern dramatic phenomena existed. It was a drama 
of intellectual ineptitude, of forgetfulness. Robertson’s 
story plays, Boucicault’s thrice-told plots, Wills’ and 
Gilbert’s verse plays — Mr. Archer followed these bizarre 
British products to their graves, and saw them decently 
and effectively interred. He was the emancipator of 
English criticism from the giddy days when a critic would 
sell his birthright for a chop and a foaming flagon, when 
Chatterton, the Napoleon of the dramatic world, closed 
the door to the Dispatch’s critics, when the claqueurs 
hissed the critics as they entered the theater. It was a 
tirne that tried men’s souls. 

But the young journalist won his battle. Having once 
learned his trade and accustomed himself to his tools, 
Mr. Archer, never joking with difficulties, never giving 
way to the despair which often overwhelmed him, never 
losing faith in his conception of the very great importance 
of the theater as a social institution, argued, pleaded with 
the British public through the weekly columns of the 
World. Probably his greatest service to English drama 
has been the welcome he has accorded to all new serious 
dramatic ventures — the sane encouragement he has given 
every new playwright who has shown the slightest inclina- 
tion to think for himself. He accepted all forms of drama, 
providing they were not exotic importations, and that 
they responded to the need of the soul of the crowd. He 
dared to treat the English drama as literature; he placed 
literature and dramatic criticism on the same level. 
William Archer stands, therefore, as the prophet of the 
modern classic English drama. 

‘Our drama is non-literary,” he wrote, “‘and the reason 
is that it is not read. We can’t be serious. The comedy 
of no manners, the farce of puns and quidproquos, the 
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drama of furniture and firearms, would cease to be the 
staple of our dramatic product, if we could only be serious. 
Our people simply will not think in the theater. We want 
a drama that is a sedative, not a stimulant. That is the 
whole situation in a nutshell.” 

This critical platform Mr. Archer has kept faith with 
through the succeeding years. By his weekly reviews he 
piloted the British public through the exciting and tur- 
bulent days of the dramatic revolution in England that 
saw the coming of Ibsen, the sloughing off of servile 
dependence on French translations and adaptations, and 
the passage of the copyright laws which prevented the 
thievery of French methods. Before the early eighties, 
melodrama and farce filled the English theater, which, as 
Matthew Arnold put it, “‘was neither realistic nor ideal- 
istic, but rather fantastic, suspended between earth and 
heaven”; there was no psychology in its situations, no 
moral criticism of life in its ideas. Indeed, it was “uni- 
dea’d” drama. Mr. Archer saw all this changed. Crit- 
icism impressionistic, criticism analytic, criticism dog- 
matic, criticism comparative — they all served their turn 
in Mr. Archer’s hands during this stirring crisis. He tried 
all approaches to his subject; he discussed all questions of 
theory and practice. He pleaded for an ideal for the the- 
ater, not a retrospective or a reactionary one, but an ideal 
of progress, an ideal of the future. Mr. Archer fought his 
fight with a fullness of understanding, a frankness, a 
dexterity and a brio one cannot help but admire. 


Turning now to French dramatic criticism, we find our- 
selves upon wholly different literary soil. The French 
genius nourishes criticism. Unlike England, France 
has had three literary critics, Sainte-Beuve, Taine and 
Brunetiére, who have held their own with contempo- 
rary literature. Among the literary men of the last 
half century who have written dramatic criticism, yet 
without giving all their time to it, are the pedantic Geffroy, 
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the picturesque Théophile Gautier, who lacked a real 
liking for the theater, and had but a loose grasp of its 
principles, the trifling and flippant Jules Janin, the re- 
liable Emile Faguet, the brilliant Jules Lemaitre, and the 
authoritative, systematizing Ferdinand Brunetiére. Sar- 
cey alone gave practically all his life to theatrical reviews. 

Francisque Sarcey, who died fifteen years ago, has been 
called the world’s greatest critic of the theater. At his 
death, he had written about the theater continuously for 
forty years. During most of this time he was dictator of 
dramatic taste in Paris; he was the idol of the bourgeois 
class of theater-goers; the theatrical people themselves 
affectionately called him “priest” and “‘uncle”’; his fellow- 
journalists knighted him with the title of “Prince of 
Critics.” The great Sarcey died; Paris wept; Paris, draped 
in black, forgot her hysterical absorption in the sensational 
Dreyfus trial, and followed her beloved critic and frien 
to his grave. . 

**A man stout, round, grizzled, good humored” — there 
is Francisque Sarcey by the pen of his good friend, Le- 
maitre. “Great redresser of little abuses,” Lemaitre 
continues, “‘ protector of small officials, terror of managers 
and companies, a conquering reformer, in love with every- 
thing useful, capable of being interested in everything that 
concerns our theatrical trumpery, living well on the earth 
and loving to live here, the Bonhomme Richard of the 
Parisian press! What questions has he not agitated! 
What services has he not rendered or wished to render!” 
In Sarcey, the man, the age and the theater united to the 
accomplishment of a great work. 

After noting the fact that dramatic criticism before 
Sarcey was either a mere apology for the theater or purely 
dogmatic, grammatical, haphazard, fantastic, Lemaitre 
says: “Enjin Francisque vint. He came from the depths 
of his province, induced by About, like a Caliban of a 
college professor by a Prospero of the boulevard. He 
came armed with good sense, with patience, with frank- 
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ness and good humor; a professor by nature, conscientious, 
industrious, resolved to write only to say something; not 
naif, but somewhat bewildered by the lightness of Parisian 
irony; disconcerted never. He began to record quietly as 
best he could the plays as he had seen them, to judge them 
with the greatest seriousness in the world, and to have 
good reason for all his judgments. He said what he 
thought, and he said it simply, without malice, without 
paradoxes, without dramatic fire or artifice. In the midst 
of prestidigitators of dramatic criticism, he wrote as a 
good professor should; and: that seemed prodigiously 
original. Gradually, from having seen many plays, from 
observation and comparison, he had on the theater, on 
its history and on its laws, some ideas of perfect unity 
closely bound together; in fact, a complete esthetics on 
dramatic art.” 

Not the least interesting of Sarcey’s accomplishments 
is his prose style. We have already learned that he was 
the idol of the bourgeoisie. He wrote for them, to them. 
His feuilletons — how they read like friendly honest talk! 
When they accused Sardou of being a plagiarist, Sarcey 
replied: “‘Sardou is a plagiarist — so be it. But we must 
remember that it is not easy to do what he has done after 
all, since neither you nor I have done it. Think of it! 
There was a play to be made from the left-over incidents 
of ‘Miss Multon’ and ‘ Fiammime,’ a play which will run 
a hundred nights and bring in fifty thousand dollars: 
you knew this, and you have not done it! You are idiots, 
my friends.” Sarcey is always amusing, always in good 
humor, always sincere, never malicious. ‘‘Annoyed!” 
he exclaimed, “I do not know what they mean; I have 
never been annoyed in my life!” His training as a logician 
never came amiss. He displayed a marvellous talent for 
exposition; in fact, his efforts in this direction border on 
tediousness; some have consequently called his style 
heavy. To an English ear, some of his jokes are banal, 
some of his expressions brutal. But he did not have time 
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to file and polish his sentences; he trusted to his Gallic 
simplicity, clearness and naturalness — “‘c’est ld tout son 
fait.” 

We find then that Mr. Archer is an initiator, a teacher; 
he has had to carve his way through a forest of prejudices; 
Sarcey, on the other hand, dealt with a public that was 
rather blasé than ignorant, that needed to be waked up 
rather than instructed. Their dramatic reviews, written 
throughout many years, comprise two complete bodies of 
doctrine on the problems of the actor, the dramatist and 
the critic of the theater. Mr. Archer’s conception of the 
theater is the more comprehensive of the two, though 
Sarcey’s is more definite, more practical. Furthermore, 
the fact that Sarcey’s record as a critic is much more 
brilliant and consistent than Mr. Archer’s, does not there- 
fore make him a better critic. With the French critic’s 
theater, his national clientele, his journalistic tools — the 
advantages are overwhelmingly on one side —no just 
comparison is possible. If Mr. Archer was too intolerant, 
grotesquely erudite or severe, Sarcey was narrow in his 
sympathies, and dogmatic to the point of despotism. 
Finally, Sarcey was insular (he owned to it time and again), 
while Mr. Archer, more than any other, gave Norwegian 
and German drama to his countrymen. 


Coming now to America for a figure parallel to Mr. 
Archer in England and Sarcey in France, we encounter the 
interesting personality of Mr. William Winter. His long 
losing fight against realism in the theater, his chauvinistic 
Puritanism and sentimentality, his Ruskinian passion 
for morality on the stage, make it difficult for a younger 
student to do him justice. The title of ‘Dean of American 
Dramatic Critics” he has fairly earned. For over forty- 
four years, as a representative of the best intelligence and 
culture in America during post-bellum days, Mr. Winter, 
in the columns of the Tribune, championed the cause 
of what he believed to be worthy plays and good acting. 
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He was equipped with a sound knowledge of the English 
classics, was himself a poet of the mid-century school of 
Longfellow; was gifted with a fluent and lucid pen. For 
years he was the theatrical oracle of New York, connected 
our theater with the highest ideals of pre-Ibsenistic 
drama in England, heralded and celebrated plays built 
on the Robertsonian model, made and unmade reputations 
for actors and actresses. He knew more about acting than 
any other American critic. He knew most of the literary 
men of genius of his day. His learning, happy journalistic 
facility and Bohemian though rather lonely personality, 
made him a copy-room god among the young Parnassians 
of New York. He resigned from the 7ribune in 1909. 
Mr. Winter, unlike Mr. Archer and Sarcey, was a critic 
with his face set backward. His jeremiads on the stage 
of the present day are occasions for wonder and regret. 


The drama, he contended, was a negligible quantity; it was 
the acting that counted. In his esthetic scheme of things 


there was no place for realism, pleasant or unpleasant; 


he sought always for that “delicate exaggeration of life,” 


that story-book unreality so dear to immature minds and 
to women. He would have no didactic drama; only 
pleasure — pure, wholesome, gentle entertainment. Ibsen, 


Shaw, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, Mr. Winter dismissed 
as “sickly humbugs.” 


Who are now the successors of Mr. Archer, Sarcey and 


Mr. Winter? Who are the prophets of the new era of 


post-philosophic drama? The most serious journalistic 
critic in America to-day is Mr. Clayton Hamilton; in 
England, Mr. A. B. Walkley; in France, probably Sarcey’s 
successor, M. Adolph Brisson. 


The greatest addition to the posthumous fame of Sarcey 


is the fact that there has arisen no single critic able to fill 
his place. The patriarchal influence which “‘Uncle Fran- 


cisque” once wielded has been dispersed among several 
critics of the Parisian press. To follow the writings of 
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these French contemporaries from week to week is to 
receive genuine illuminations as to the service to which 
dramatic criticism can be put. The best and keenest mind 
among them all is that of Abel Hermant, who writes for 
the Journal, the popular sensational paper of France. 
The most scholarly didactic treatment comes from the 
pens of the well known author, René Doumic, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and Brisson in the Temps. 
G. de Pawlowski of the Comedia is a humorist. Robert 
de Flers in the Figaro, being himself a successful and 
popular dramatic collaborator, is much read and followed 
by the craft. J. Ernest-Charles, the sardonic clever 
hero of the young French school of dramatists, writes 
for the Opinion. Bidou in the Debats writes for the 
Parisian tntelligenzia, occasionally exchanging reviews 
with Mr. Walkley of that other aristocrat, the London 
Times. 

And (now we cross the Channel) who is Mr. Walkley, 
the single significant newspaper dramatic critic in England 
at the present moment? How describe him! As sym- 
pathetic and kindly as Lamb, as appallingly learned as 


the doctor of an Italian masque; whimsical and facetious 
like Barrie; gifted with the Gallic wit and gaiety of a 


Daudet (who is certainly among his household gods); 


graced with the politeness and tact of a high-class English- 
man — I had almost said he is everything, anything but a 
dramatic critic. His qualities outshine his worth. ‘‘Time 


was when any stick was good enough to beat Dumas 
withal,” he begins one of his little critical essays. He 


finds “‘exquisite pleasure” in a trifling pantomimic per- 
formance of Pierrot and his delectable, irresponsible crew, 


sits down and writes a rapturous bit of prose which he 
calls “Pierrotics.” Comparing Sardou with Scribe, Mr. 
Walkley says that the former speaks with authority, and 


not as the Scribes. He begins and ends another brilliant 
review with a good-humored complaint about ‘‘squeezed 


ribs and a battered hat” which resulted from a crush at 
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the theater door. Inconsequential are his journalistic 
wares as constructive criticism but — what winsome read- 
ing! 


In America to-day we discover an anomalous situation. 
Dramatic criticism is in bondage to the advertising man- 
ager and to an absent-minded and sentimental public. 
Commercialism! “You have no newspaper dramatic 
critics,” said the correspondent of a noted French journal 
to the writer. “‘There are men, clever, conscientious men, 
who write, even signing their contributions like our 
fueilletonists; but they labor under many disabilities. 
Most of them lack technical scholarly preparation for 
their task. They criticize an ancient and exacting art 
without an accurate knowledge of, or deep interest in, 
the classical traditions of the past. Such knowledge, 
such culture, is an indispensable critical asset for even the 
most popular or philistinistic interpretation of plays and 
acting. A critic must be a student (not a pedagogue) 
first, and a journalist afterwards. American critics are 
not in earnest; they try to be ‘cute’ instead of clear; they 
‘turn out’ their copy instead of thinking it out. They 
write too fast. They write too much. The fact that they 
disagree in their judgments with disconcerting regularity, 
goes far to prove that they lack most of all what Anatole 
France calls an ‘exactitude presque didactique.’” 

The newspaper critic naturally has ready his answer 
to these strictures. He admits that he makes no search 
for principles, attempts no analyses, wages no campaign 
of public education, and claims that it is not the function 
of American newspaper dramatic criticism to do so. 
““My theatrical notices,” he says, “comprise only one 
department in an intensely commercial enterprise. We 
write criticism as we write news — to be read. We give 
the people what they want: we have no other standard. 
In matters of culture, newspapers follow, never lead. 
Educate your masses, and you will find their journalists 
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not far behind them.” The question again of the owl 
and the egg! 

Educational criticism, then, is the need of the day. And 
we are not without writers who are championing the cause 
of dignified criticism in newspapers and magazines. Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews’ occasional articles in weekly 
and monthly periodicals have often happily illuminated 
the literary side of the stage, and brought vividly to life 
dramatic events and figures of the past. Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton is practically the only analytical critic in Amer- 
ica who gives all his time to an interpretation of the 
drama. Mr. Hamilton is the first American critic to unite 
in his writings the roles of journalist, prophet and pro- 
fessor. He is still in his thirties, is large of frame, im- 
perturbable, slow-spoken, talented in friendliness and 
sympathy. He has been student, teacher, lecturer, 
journalist, traveler. Dante, he declares, is the greatest 
poet, Walt Whitman the greatest American, and Pinero 
the greatest modern dramatist. He is an industrious 
theater-goer, attends from four to eight plays a week 
through the season, and writes regularly for three mag- 
azines. His greatest satisfaction is to see a play like 
Pinero’s “Thunderbolt” made selon les régles; he professes 
a predilection for flesh and blood characters in a play 
which presents some abiding truth about life. Yet he 
confesses: ‘“‘When I see a Pinero play, I am sure it follows 
the best method; when I see a Barrie play, I am certain 
it is the more enjoyable.” His greatest dislikes are hy- 
pocrisy, philistinism, and professors. In reviewing Mr. 
Winter’s book, The Plays of Yesteryear, Mr. Hamilton 
writes: “When Mr. Winter was a young man, people 
went to the theater to be told lies about life: nowadays 
they go to the theater to be told some serious and search- 
ing truth. . . . God defend us from the ‘sweet, whole- 
some plays of yesteryear.’” 

Mr. Hamilton’s critiques are strikingly different, both 
in content and style, from those of Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
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his London contemporary. Mr. Walkley is vagrant, Mr. 
Hamilton is studious; the English critic is whimsical 
and alluring, the American categorical and reliable. 
Mr. Walkley exercises his word witchery on the story of the 
play, and concludes with a critical label or two, and a 
word for the leading actors: Mr. Hamilton pens a chapter 
on the art of dramaturgy, illustrating his thesis by in- 
stancing the plays of the month, and ignores the acting 
altogether. The transatlantic critic announces as his 
standard of criticism the dictum of Anatole France: 
“The good critic is he who narrates the adventures of his 
soul among masterpieces.” The New York reviewer’s 
ideal is a pronunciamento of Matthew Arnold: “Criticism 
is a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the world, and thus to 
establish a current of fresh and true ideas.” 

““A dramatic critic,” Mr. Hamilton observes, ‘‘must 
be cultured in all the arts, must be eager to learn, must be 
a tireless student and theater-goer, must be quick to 
discover what is good, must be disinterested, free from 
any desire to cater to ‘what the public wants’ or to be 
trivial or facetious — must, in fine, be, as Wordsworth 
said, ‘a teacher or nothing.’” 

America needs to-day a dramatic critic who is all this 
and something more besides, — one, let us say, who is 
interesting, irresistible. America needs a Francisque 
Sarcey. That genial Frenchman fairly laughed himself 
into the confidence and affection of the Parisian theatrical 
world. American playgoers need rousing as much as 
rectifying. No American critic will greatly succeed, no 
matter what his scholarship and discernment, who does 
not make the people read what he says, who does not also 
give his readers a “good show.” Not less cerebration is 
needed, but more feeling, more earnestness, more ferocity. 
He must get the spirit of the American’s love of a good 
fight, and this is to be learned sooner in the lumber camps 
and mines of the West than in the picture galleries of Italy. 
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He must be a good journalist to the extent of knowing 
that American readers care not a jot for principles, but 
will follow full cry in the merry chase of a wrong doer. 
He must wield his delicate art with the force of a pile- 
driver. 

The field in America is open for a master critic. When 
he arises or evolves — perhaps from the younger men now 
at work — dramatic criticism will have outgrown its in- 
fancy among us, will need no more apologies for its exist- 
ence, and to all will be apparent the infinite service of 
a man who, to quote Mr. Winter’s valedictory to the 
American public, “gives the best power of his mind and 
the deepest feelings of his heart to the celebration and 
embellishment of the labor of others.” 





A NEW ESSAY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADVERTISING 


BOUT ten years ago, in an article in the Atlantic, 

the (now) editor of THE Unpopupar stated that, 
beyond the necessary announcements, and with the pos- 
sible, but doubtful, exception of popular novels, little 
was to be gained from the advertising of books; and for 
the very simple reason that buyers of books usually know 
what they want. In the literature of advertising this 
is the only statement I ' have seen that touches the point. 
It also serves to define the “psychology” of advertising. 
In the discussions of this subject, announcements and 
catalogues, designed merely for serviceable information, 
are usually disregarded. For “psychology” is wasted 
upon those who know what they want: it begins with 
the departure of intelligence. And “the psychology of 
advertising” is the science of working the public. 

This view of the case not only confirmed a certain pro- 
found psychological principle which this essay attempts to 
elucidate, but it satisfied certain private prejudices. I will 
confess that I look upon advertising in general as only 
a milder form of confidence game. The clothing dealer 
who writes me fortnightly a familiar letter and, be- 
cause I have made one or two purchases from him, 
assumes the privileges of an old acquaintance, seems to 
me not to differ essentially from the stranger who pre- 
tends to have known my father, in order to sell me a gold 
brick. The man who offers to teach me to write adver- 
tisements in ten lessons strikes me as only a newer sort 
of Fagin. Bill-boards and electric signs, especially the 
intermittent kind, I regard as an impudent infringement 
of private rights. And I can credit the statement made 
to me once by a man in Chicago, who had recently suffered 

1 Not the Editor, 
IIo 
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from nervous prostration, that, because of the activity 
of the advertisers, he was unable to go down town. Upon 
myself the effect is not precisely in the direction of neu- 
rasthenia. When I see a man pointing his finger at me 
from the middle of a sign-board, with perhaps an imperti- 
nent question to boot, I feel that, if only he would stand 
there in propria persona I would barter my soul for the 
privilege of giving him a shot from a Colt 44. 

Yet I doubt whether the sense of personal affront is 
quite so exasperating as the consciousness of living in a 
world characterized by so much stupidity, vulgarity and 
triumphant mendacity. And I wonder, too, whether the 
stupid, the vulgar and the mendacious are three classes or 
one. However this may be, we know that the advertising 
world is truthful in claiming that “‘advertising produces 
results.”” No fact of science rests upon a more carefully 
guarded induction. What is more, it seems that we are 
perfectly aware of the methods by which we are worked. 
Any man on the street can tell you with a fair sort of ac- 
curacy just how it is done — that is, how he is “‘done”’; but 
still he is done. Nor may I claim for you, the critical and 
intelligent reader, or for myself, that we are exempt. Cer- 
tainly not for myself. With shame I record my defeat 
some years ago at the hands of an advertising agent to 
whom I was explaining the attractive theory that advertis- 
ing is effective only with the unintelligent. ‘Now speak 
the truth,” he said. “If your wife were to send you to the 
grocery for a package of baking powder, what would you 
buy?” Speaking the truth promptly, but unwillingly, 
I answered, “‘Royal Baking Powder.”” What did I know 
about Royal Baking Powder? Well, I remembered 
vaguely an advertisement in a magazine in which the 
several grades of “purity” among baking powders (to 
me an unmeaning conception) were represented by black 
lines of varying length; and the “Royal” boasted of the 
longest line. 

Here, in a nut-shell, is the psychology of advertising. 
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For I need hardly point out that, while the propounder 
of the theory was worsted, the theory itself remained 
at least unharmed. Assuming, then, that we are speaking 
of the psychology, not of the advertiser, but (if you will 
permit) of the advertisee, and in particular of persuasive 
advertising, I may now formulate the psychology of ad- 
vertising by saying that there is no psychology of adver- 
tising. Advertising produces the guaranteed result just 
so far, and only so far, as psychology is absent. We 
may wonder that men should be so easily manipulated by 
methods of whose nature they seem to be thoroughly 
conscious. The explanation is that they are not con- 
scious. In all our psychologizing we have to remember 
that our cognizance of our situation varies indefinitely. 
I may be generally acquainted with the methods of ad- 
vertisers; generally aware that they produce their results 
upon me; but this is far from giving an alert attention 
to the methods at the moments when they are doing their 
work. When once I do this, the work ceases. This is 
the whole psychology of advertising. 


I 


This view of the matter I am now about to demonstrate 
by the first of two lessons in psychology, for which I crave 
the reader’s patience. Everybody knows in a general 
way what is meant by “an association of ideas.” Few 
persons, not excepting the professional psychologists, 
seem to realize that the phrase contains a contradiction 
in terms; but I need not press this point at the start. 
All persons familiar with the history of English thought 
have heard of “the law of association” and the associa- 
tional school of philosophers. Well, this law of associa- 
tion is the law of advertising psychology. The psychology 
of advertising is association in the flesh, association re- 
duced to a workshop basis and made to produce tangible 
results. This fact explains why advertising is a favorite 
topic among psychologists. 
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But though every one knows in a general way what is 
meant by an association of ideas, few, again not excepting 
the professional psychologists, seem to have taken the 
trouble to study its exact meaning. For our purpose, 
however, the exact meaning is all-important. If I ask 
you the number of Brown’s telephone, and you reply 
“456,” that is an association of ideas. If I ask you to 
give me the square root of 70536, and you reply “256,” 
that is probably (i. e, assuming that this is the first time 
that you have put the two numbers together) a case, not 
of association, but of reasoning. This difference is essen- 
tial to an understanding of what is meant by association, 
or (if we must speak loosely) of the association of ideas. 
In a case of association two ideas come together — that 
is to say, when one is given the other follows — only be- 
cause they have been together in the experience of the 
person in question at some time in the past. In a case of 
reasoning it is unnecessary that the ideas have ever been 
together; neither you nor any one else need have calcu- 
lated the square root of 70536. On the other hand, no 
human calculation could tell you that Brown’s telephone 
number would be 456. That “Brown” suggests to you 
“456,” coupled with the fact that Brown’s number is 
really 456, is fairly good proof that those ideas have been 
given to you together, in the telephone directory or else- 
where, at some time in the past. 

Thus an association of ideas is a case where one idea 
brings up another in spite of the fact that it has no rea- 
son for doing so, in spite of the fact that, so far as you are 
concerned, the two ideas are logically unrelated. And 
this gives us “the law of association.” Accurately and 
elegantly formulated, that law would read, “Things that 
happen together tend to stick together.” Let “The 
George W. Childs Cigar” and “generously good” appear 
together in your experience: they will tend to stick to- 
gether, in spite of the absence of logic, nay, in spite of 
subsequent experience with the cigar. Hence, an associa- 
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tion of ideas may be described as a chance connection of 
ideas, a connection resting solely upon the fortuities of 
experience, as against any connection dictated by con- 
siderations of fitness, logical, esthetic, or ethical — which 
would require another name. It may be, indeed, that 
there are no chance connections. Who knows but that 
Brown’s telephone number has been determined for him 
by the logic necessarily implied in the infinite wisdom of 
Providence? Let it be so. What that logic may be, is 
far beyond you or me. In any case, it is not you who 
have connected “‘Brown” and “456.” So far as you or 
I am concerned, “Brown” and ‘‘456” have been con- 
nected from the outside, along with “The George W. 
Childs Cigar” and “generously good.” 

And this, again, is what the associational philosophers 
mean when they teach that all expressions of the human 
mind, all matters of taste, of morals, and of religion, are 
but matters of association. Their point is that in the last 
analysis all human thought is merely the passive reflec- 
tion of environment and custom; and logic is an illusion. 
Common sense, indeed, makes a broad distinction between 
the effects of custom and necessary truth; what consti- 
tutes a proper bathing-suit may be a matter of custom, 
but falsehood and treachery are eternally wrong, while 
two and two are necessarily four. The associationist as- 
sures us, however, that all of these views are alike matters 


of custom. Who can say that upon the planet Mars two 
and two are not five? In mathematics as in morals, in 
morals as in matters of taste, what we call true is what 


we are accustomed to. Such is the philosophy of asso- 
ciationism. The advertiser, adopting this philosophy, 
undertakes to accustom the public to what profits himself. 

This is, of course, all far from saying that association 
stands for nothing solid. The question is whether it 


stands for anything psychological. Accordingly if it is 
not logic that makes the two ideas stick together, what 
does make them stick? For it must be evident that the 
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fact that Brown and his telephone number come together 
in your experience will not of itself explain why they re- 
main together. Nor, if you are disposed to suggest that 
logic and fitness are, after all, operative, will this coming 
together furnish a reason. In the eye of reason the juxta- 
position of “The Henry George Cigar” and “I am for 
men” furnishes no convincing proof of the manliness of 
those who smoke the “Henry George” Cigar, or of its 
unsuitability for women. Nor again, to anticipate some- 
what, does reason take note of the frequency of repetition. 
The statement that A is B is not truer because it is uttered 
twice. 

What, then, does make the ideas stick together? The 
associationist finding for merely coexisting ideas no co- 
hering medium in the mind, looks for it in the brain. 
Whether he really finds it there, we need not pretend to 
say. It is sufficient to note that the brain, a vast net- 
work of cells and fibres, looks much like a connecting 
apparatus, and suggests quite readily the analogy of a 
telephone-exchange. Nor need we pretend to under- 
stand how connections can be created by the fact of co- 
existence. I know of no telephone-switchboard in which 


a copper connection between Darby and Joan has been 
built up by the frequency with which Darby calls Joan. 
It seems easier here, with James, to explain the formation 
of habit — for association is but a psychical version of 
habit — by some vague mechanical analogy. We know 
that after water has formed a certain track in flowing 
down hill, the next rain is apt to follow the same track 
and to deepen it. When our old coats return from the 
tailor pressed as smooth as new, after a half hour’s wear- 
ing they resume all their accustomed creases. In some 
such way the associationist explains the linking of Brown 
and 456. Each of these represents an activity located 


somewhere within a given brain. When these two activi- 
ties occur at the same moment, somehow a connection, 
an organic connection, consisting, we must assume, of 
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nerve fibres, is formed between them. This connection 
is made stronger by each simultaneous recurrence of the 
activities; until at last the two ideas (we are still speaking 
with the vulgar) are so firmly tied together that when one 
enters the mind it must perforce bring the other with it. 

Thus the two ideas are made to cohere automatically 
by the action of the brain. The mind has nothing to do 
with it. This implication will be found in virtually all 
the literature of association. Let the advertiser bring 
the two ideas together in your experience, and the brain 
will “do the rest.” It is unnecessary that you perceive 
that the Childs cigar and generous goodness are simulta- 
neously before you; it is even unnecessary that you be 
aware of either of them; let them but be there at the same 
moment before your eyes, and the brain will take care 
of the connection. Using the language of our present 
subject, we may put the whole matter simply and 
elegantly by saying that association works while you sleep. 

We are now, I hope, fairly in possession of the adver- 
tiser’s apparatus and point of view; his problem is to use 
the mechanism of association for the purpose of creating 
a demand, as he would put it —a habit, as we may put 
it — favorable to his goods. Now, it is in his way of 
going about it that we find the most interesting illustra- 
tions of the parallelism between advertising methods and 
the psychology of association. Association deepens the 
path, or strengthens the neural connection, between, say, 
Brown and 456. Psychologists are somewhat divided 
regarding the “factors” that play a part here, but all 
are agreed that the most striking factor is frequency: 
other things equal, that connection is stronger which has 
been most often stimulated. Such, indeed, is the force 
of frequency that even the most critical are liable to mis- 
take custom for eternal truth; and we do not know, for 
example, whether a woman in man’s clothes is unchaste 
or only unusual. 

The advertiser fully appreciates the power of frequency. 
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Therefore, as the newspaper publisher never forgets to 
tell him, is it not enough to insert his advertisement once 
or two or three times, even though the circulation be con- 
fined to a regular set of subscribers; indeed, the ideal 
plan is to engage space by the year. And for the purpose 
of establishing an all-important uniformity among his 
repetitions, he is ready to pay a high price for a convenient 

catch-phrase, the sillier the better. And therefore, again, 
is it not enough to adorn the fences leading to a country 
town with a sufficient number of instructions to use his 
, Kidney Pills, to reach every inhabitant; the point is to 
reach, nay, to strike and pummel, every inhabitant as 
many times as he can. The advertiser knows that if he 
repeats a statement with sufficient frequency nothing 
but a private view of advertising psychology will prevent 
you from believing it. Therefore he makes it a point to 
see that you cannot venture abroad, that you cannot ride 
in a train or a trolley-car, read a newspaper or magazine, 
consult a directory or a theatre program, without being 
confronted with his pills or soap, his piano or motor car, 
his watch that made the dollar odious, or his new division 
of lots at Bluffton-by-the-Sea. And if he leaves you un- 
f assailed in your bed, the fault is not his; it means only 
\- that advertising methods are still only imperfectly de- 
d veloped. 
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e A second important factor in association is called 
/ vividness —I should prefer “intensity.” It is obvious 
d that a rut in a road may be due to the frequent passage 
Il of light vehicles or to the single passage of a heavy vehicle. 
y: Whether in this figure we are talking either psychology 
aS or physiology, I will not venture to say. But it seems to 
ce be true that coexistent impressions may be stuck together 
s- once and for all if they are put together with enough of a 
or shock. One dose of castor oil in soda water may destroy 
te forever your taste for soda water. In cultivated and 


anzmic persons, the practice of shocking, and in particu- 
lar the practice of shocking the optic nerve by intermit- 
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tent lights, is apt to create temptations towards arson and 
murder. But for the profanum oulgus it furnishes a pleas- 
ing fascination, and like the large expanses of red and 
yellow paint, the full-pages of the newspaper which simply 
announce for whom the place is reserved, the twenty- 
story life-insurance building, mostly rented out, and the 
fifty-million-dollar railway station, it serves to make a 
“big impression,” which may be counted upon to fix 
the connection of ideas once and for all. 

The third recognized factor of association, recency, is 
not especially instructive. I need hardly explain why 
one does not advertise snow-shoes in June, and bathing- 
suits in January. And the more disputed factors of asso- 
Ciation are too instructive for the scope of this article. 
I shall therefore close the first lesson in psychology by 
pointing out once more that in the effect produced by 
advertising, any relevance between the terms brought 
together, or even any sense of their being together, has 
nothing to do with the case. Let the terms but be to- 
gether, they will tend to cohere. Hence, it is not a ques- 
tion of what the advertiser says, or seems to say, but of 
what he puts into the advertisement. And the unobtru- 
sive things, the purpose of which is not evident to the 
average advertisee, are usually the most effective. Thus 
the vision of wearers of fifteen-dollar suits lounging grace- 
fully by the side of expensive motor-cars and conversing 
with fashionably dressed women, all endowed with an 
aristocratic curl of the lip, creates a pleasing illusion in 
the minds of prospective purchasers to the effect that 
a fifteen-dollar suit is a card of admission to high society. 
And do we not learn from the cover-pages of the maga- 
zines that both Pears’ Soap and Ivory Soap express the 
taste of those who can afford expensive bath-room fixtures? 
I shall never forget my surprise at learning that Winter- 
bourne Flour (let us call it) was not an especially good 
sort of flour; for the advertisements might well have been 
written by Matthew Arnold. 
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So much for the first lesson in psychology. The topic 
of the lesson is association; and the thesis is that associa- 
tion works while you sleep. In other words, the psychol- 
ogy of advertising (so called) is nothing more nor less 
than the (likewise so called) psychology of association; 
and in the process of association it is the brain that does 
the work, and not the mind. This first lesson in psychol- 
ogy I conceive to be reasonably orthodox; for, as I have 
noted, the whole literature of psychology testifies to a 
preference for the nervous system as a medium, or mechan- 
ism, for explaining the formation of associations of ideas. 

As the strain upon the attention imposed by these 
grave studies is so great, we will defer a second lesson 
until the next number. 
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“THIS THEN IS LIFE” 


O quote from FitzGerald’s version of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam is now, I am told, a symptom 
of false taste, indulged in only by the parvenu of culture. 
But I happen to have a strong fellow-feeling for Omar at 
one period of his life — for Omar when he was young. It 
was then, before he had contracted his famous habit of 
confessing imaginary sins in delectable verse, that he 
wandered from door to door, humbly, hopefully, expecting 
any moment to hear something worth while from the lips 
of professional Wisemen. ‘Myself when young,” he 
writes explicitly, “did eagerly frequent Doctor and 
Saint. . . .” He admits that he heard much clever talk 
of this and that, and many learned disputations. If he 
had been seeking amusement, well and good! Unhappily, 
he was seeking for Truth. The professional Wisemen all 
claimed to deal in the commodity, but he found that they 
couldn’t stop contradicting one another long enough to 
supply his demand. That he reaped a meagre harvest 
from the seed of their wisdom is notorious. “I came like 
Water and like Wind I go.” It wasn’t much to feed on in 
his declining years. It didn’t satisfy him. So he took to 
poetry as a solace, and, having a sense of humor, tried to 
shock the professional Wisemen into believing he had 
taken to drink. 

Young people of to-day (the type exists) who are af- 
flicted with the youthful Omar’s desire to learn something 
definite as to the meaning of life, discover very soon that 
among professional Wisemen there is still much doctrine 
but little agreement. ‘“‘ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.”’ It is the lot of most of us who are not yet old to 
come out by the same doors by which we have entered, 
bringing with us heads that spin and throb, and hearts 
with a tendency to ache. And to most of us the opiate of 
exquisite ironic verse is denied. 

120 
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We are a turbid generation. Our intellectual and 
spiritual life is a swirling dance of yellow waters, sur- 
charged with silt — which is matter out of place. Granted. 
But consider our heritage and the world into which we 
are thrust. 

It is, to begin with, a world at once very old and very 
active. It remembers too much, and insists, with the 
garrulity of age, upon sharing its memories. It spares us 
nothing but the essential. And what strange tales it 
draws forth for us from a never-lightened pack — fasci- 
nating, troubling! Too many of them we find it difficult 
to believe. 

It tells us of a time when man was not; a time of 
dragons — foul monsters of earth, air and sea. Far back 
beyond these obscene grotesques, spread a great darkness 
pullulating with a microscopic ferment of monads, a sort of 
witches’ broth, or alchemic stew. From this cosmic cal- 
dron, what fantastic magic bubbled forth! The Bronto- 
saurus, the Triceratops — the Sabre-toothed Tiger! Great 
Jungles flowered thence widely, soon to be over-run by 
a volatile gibbering race—the Apes. Then quietly, 
grimly, from age to age, smooth fingers of ice would 
stretch outward from the poles to throttle and slay. But 
at length, here and there in certain dark caves, some of the 
Ape creatures brought forth changelings: for changelings 
they must have seemed to their disappointed dams. These 
beings had dull sparks in their sunken eyes. They 
seemed too feeble for prolonged existence, and turned 
giddy when coaxed by their sorrowing mothers up among 
the higher branches of the trees. Yet they persisted 
stubbornly, and on reaching mature years developed im- 
pious habits alien to their tribe. They began picking up 
pointed stones and forcing them into the clefts of split 
sticks; these they brandished and used as weapons. And 
so the strange tales are spun—ever wilder and more 
disturbing! We are introduced to our savage ancestors — 
folk of the caverns, and of the shallow lakes. We mark 
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their eyes grow less sunken, the dull spark behind them 
kindle to a feverish glow; the shaggy hair fall from their 
thighs; their forms become shapely and erect. They begin 
to cling together in family and tribal groups, to acknowl- 
edge leaders. Their intelligence is simply amazing. They 
build up diverse tongues, rule themselves by rigid custom 
and law, look before and after. And presently they are 
Nations, raising unmeasured cities and pyramidal tombs 
for their mighty Kings. They practice many arts, black 
and white, and are cunning in commerce. And they have 
dared to say: — Lo, for us was the Earth created by the 
immortal Gods . . . or by the one God, in Whom we live 
and move and have our being! Nay more: they have 
dared to question the many Gods, and the One! 

So the garrulous old world rambles on. ... And we 
hear much of Israel and her Prophets; of Greece, her 
Philosophers and Poets; of Rome, her massive Builders, 
her patient Jurists, her conquering Legions. And then 
thick-swarming hordes from the North — blond giants to 
destroy and rear afresh! And there are many odd con- 
flicting stories of Saints and Martyrs — stories difficult 
to reconcile, of holy men stumbling this way and that, 
because of their uplifted eyes. Thus bit by bit, with 
damnable iteration, the fable is told and told and told: 
there is no end to the fable. We are stunned by it, over- 
whelmed and oppressed. Ages of Darkness, of Faith, of 
Re-birth, of Reform, of Inquiry, of Revolution, of De- 
mocracy, of ... To master the phantasmagoria is im- 
possible; we are mastered by it. Its multiplied confusions 
are too tremendous. We are left dumbly wondering and 
aghast. 

So it is that we, like the youthful Omar, are driven in 
defense of our sanity to seek out the Wisemen of our own 
time. If they cannot help us — at least we shall then 
realize that we must somehow help ourselves. 


Well, speaking as one of myriads, and with due humility, 
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I think they are not very helpful, these latter-day Wise- 
men; though I gladly admit their earnestness, and have 
no doubt they are doing their best. It is hardly their fault 
if the cosmic odds, as in the past, are against them. So 
far as I can determine, at one point only do professional 
Wisemen of the hour meet to join hands. One and all 
they have agreed that life is a flux, a flowing. “I came 
like Water and like Wind I go.” 

This is the doctrine that failed to satisfy the youthful 
Omar; nor does it satisfy our Wisemen, or their pupils. 
In fact, the one person it seems ever to have completely 
satisfied was named Heraclitus, and he doesn’t count. It 
was a matter of pride with him, since he had filed a claim 
to it as a personal discovery. 

It is not a question of pride with our modern Wisemen. 
They seem to feel it would never do to announce that all 
flows, all passes — and let it goat that. They have farther 
news for us. For example, some of them now assure us 
that our search for absolute Truth is absurd. This we had 
begun dimly to suspect for ourselves. We were hardly 
prepared, however, for the added statement that there is 
no absolute Truth: there are only truths. And we must 
wear these truths with a difference: they are for the 
moment merely; they too flow by, pass, and are no more. 
They come like Water and like Wind they go. 

Nevertheless, the Wisemen insist, it is vastly important 
to be able to distinguish these fleeting truths from fleeting 
errors; and they have discovered a simple method for 
testing, as the stream flows by, what is momentarily true 
from what is momentarily false. Truth, they assert, is 
whatever works well for the time being, whatever helps 
us to live more happily and contentedly from hour to 
hour. This is good news indeed. 

Yet I fancy this doctrine is not so novel as it seems. 
When Omar made his final exit from the conférences of his 
contemporary Wisemen, he strikes me as having stepped 
forth a complete Pragmatist in all but name. Defeated 
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in his quest for the Absolute, he turned, with the rapture 
of one released, to the relative and the concrete. What, 
he asked himself, shall best help me, ere I too vanish, to 
live happily and with full content? And he decided (or so, 
perhaps with a secret smile, he wishes us to believe) in 
favor of Wine, Woman and Song. He tested these goods 
pragmatically, nor did they fail him. Others they might 
have failed, but Omar makes it plain that in his case they 
worked splendidly. The Grape did not prove a snare and 
delusion; quite the reverse. It confuted the Two-and- 
Seventy jarring Sects, and turned Life’s leaden metal into 
Gold. Omar attained the Heaven he sought, — “Heav’n 
but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire... .” His graceful 
Hedonism worked; it was thus for him a true thing, and 
so he proclaimed it. 


It by no means follows, however, that in becoming 
Pragmatists we must also become graceful (nor even dis- 
graceful) Hedonists. ‘These things are provisional, re- 
member; and the Universe is so oddly arranged that the 
flashing facets exist quite well without the support of a 
central Diamond. In a Universe of provisional truths, 
one can pretty safely trust one’s temperament — as Omar 
trusted his. But successful Hedonism implies an excep- 
tional endowment. It is not given us all to embrace a 
life of pleasure and find it pleasant. There are beings so 
constituted that they cannot get the best from their lives 
unless they are sacrificing themselves for others. Animae 
naturaliter Christianae. The one Rule that works success- 
fully for these difficult beings is the Golden Rule. For 
them, therefore, the Golden Rule is true — pragmatically 
true. Again, if I cannot make a good workmanlike job of 
living unless convinced that I am immortal, then for me 
the doctrine of immortality has proved itself true. It 
doesn’t follow that it is true for my wife. She may find it 
personally more stimulating to believe “that dead men 


rise up never.” And if you rise up, with your musty school- 
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man’s logic, to protest that immortality is either true or 
not true — we shall laugh you to scorn! Intellectualist — 
va! Autre temps! .. 

Thus (if I take their meaning, which is, to say the least, 
unlikely) do certain of our modern Wisemen interpret the 
Heraclitean Flux. Instructed by them, the young folk of 
to-day might soon learn to select their own congenial 
truths, and so make shift. But, alas! there is a dis- 
turbing element, or rather many disturbing elements. Our 
Wisemen are not all Pragmatists, and those who are not, 
bitterly attack, and even ridicule, those who are. Truth, 
these dissident voices clamor, cannot be provisional. To 
misquote a well-worn passage (two crimes in one) — Truth 
is not truth which alters when it alteration finds. It is a 
mere hypothesis; and the Heraclitean Flux is but a tem- 
porary internal disorder of the Unchangeable. Unhap- 
pily, this internal disorder, being acute, is very distracting. 
It is difficult for a man attacked by gastritis to transcend 
the immediate sensation. Yet this should not discourage 
us. The attack will pass. . . . Thus, then, certain other 


Wisemen. 


Ah, but suppose our pragmatic Wisemen are right, and 
the only permanency is the permanency of change? It 
makes our brains whirl (our poor turbid brains, surcharged 
with the silt of centuries!), and we rush forth from the 
foolish conflict of the Wisemen to the wiser conflict of the 
street. Once safely in the street, among our chaffering 
brothers and sisters, who are more bothered about the 
maintenance of life than its meaning, we feel at least a 
warm sense of comradeship return to our breasts. The 
perilous roar of the immediate seems to cheer and 
strengthen. “Here we all are in the same boat on a rough 
sea!” it bellows. “The wind’s rising! Nasty weather! 
Reef sails and cling to the oars! Now then — all together, 
my hearties!”’ 


Come to think of it, that reprehensible Voltaire put 
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this more quietly and finally over a century ago. “Mais 


il faut cultiver notre jardin.” Which may easily mean a 
market garden or a rose garden. Omar preferred a rose 
garden. Market gardening seems, on the whole, more to 


the taste of the young people of the present day. 


Fellow gardeners. . . . However, this is not a public 


speech, nor should I in any case be equal to the peroration. 
It is so much simpler to quote the obvious: 


This then is life, 
Here is what has come to the surface after so many throes and 


convulsions. 
How curious! How real! 
Underfoot the divine soil — Overhead the sun— 


and in the soul, the power to work, to hope and to love. 





THE SUFFRAGE PROPHETS 


N studying the history of Woman Suffrage in Amer- 
I ica, one is much impressed with the non-success of 


suffragists as prophets. It is a profession which con- 
tinually allures them, and they drop into prophecy as 
easily as Wegg dropped into verse; but their predictions 


are practically never fulfilled. Sixty years ago Susan 


B. Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and their 


contemporaries assured the public that without the 
vote it would be impossible for woman to achieve the 
higher education, entrance into the professions, guardian- 


ship of her children or control of her property. They even 


maintained that without woman suffrage, it would be 
impossible for the negroes to be freed from slavery. As 
everyone knows, these prophecies proved absolutely false. 
All these things have been gained, and without the ballot. 


Later came other prophecies: that without the vote 
child labor conditions could not be improved, and that 
the vote was needed to do away with saloons. The facts 
are that child labor conditions are constantly improving, 
and that the laws safe-guarding children are better in male 


suffrage states than where woman suffrage prevails. This 
statement is made on the highest authority, that of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 

The Nation calls attention to the fact that when the 
National Child Labor Committee was formed in 1904, 
only 13 states had a 14-year age limit for child workers; 
now there are 36 such states. It adds “That the present 
generation will see child labor abolished by all the states 
is a conservative prediction, for its last strongholds in the 
south are fast giving way.”” What then becomes of the 
suffragists’ claim that child labor can only be done away 
with by women’s votes? 

It is a curious commentary on this claim, that the bad 
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Colorado law allowing little girls of ten to carry on street 
trades was passed after women had voted there nineteen 
years. 


Mr. Edward N. Clopper, of the National Child Labor 
Committee, says: 


The largest number of delinquent boys is found in those 
occupations in which the nature of the employment does 
not permit supervision, namely, newspaper selling, errand run- 
ning, delivery service and messenger service. Boys engaged 
in these occupations, together with bootblacks and peddlers, all 
work under conditions which bring them into continual tempta- 
tions to dishonesty and other offenses. 

In Colorado the only restriction imposed by the state legisla- 
ture for this kind of work relates to girls under ten years, there 
being no interference whatever with the sacred rights of boys 
to exploit themselves in city streets. In Utah the age limit for 
selling papers and other publications is twelve years for boys and 
sixteen years for girls, but for female bootblacks the law de- 
scribes a graceful downward curve, reducing the age limit to 
twelve years, thereby opening up a new field of usefulness for 
all the little girls who wish to follow the dainty, dignified and 
essentially feminine profession of shining shoes at the gutter’s 
edge. 


In Washington, a suffrage state since 1910, any child, 
boy or girl, ten years of age, is permitted to beg, peddle 
or sing on the street for gain. 

The report of the Child Labor Committee for Novem- 
ber 1913 says: 

It is scarcely more perilous for girls than it is for boys to sell 
papers, peddle gum, guide beggars, black shoes and tend stands 
or engege in any other form of street trading. Not only do 
children who work thus out of school hours gradually fall behind 
in their studies and reach a limit of mental capacity lower than 
the promise of earlier years, but physically and morally they 
suffer positive harm. 


And yet in Colorado, which suffragists claim has the 
sanest and most progressive children’s law of any state, 
boys of any age may engage in street trades, and girls 
if they have reached the age of ten! 
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Wisconsin, a male suffrage state, has set the highest 
mark so far attained in this country in the protection of 
both boys and girls in this work, the age limit for girls 
being eighteen years, while boys under twelve are for- 
bidden to sell newspapers, and boys under fourteen may 
not engage in any other street trade. 

Two notable advances were made in the standards of 
protection of working children during the year 1913, both 
of them in male suffrage states: 

1. Ohio adopted a children’s code, the first state to 
codify its laws relating to children. This code fixes a 
minimum age limit for employment, at fifteen years for 
boys and sixteen years for girls, and was enacted the winter 
before the defeat of woman suffrage in Ohio by 182,000. 

2. Enactment of a law in the male suffrage state of 
Massachusetts limiting the hours of labor for children 
under eighteen, to eight per day. Fourteen other states 
already had this law, but Massachusetts is the first com- 
monwealth in the world with cotton textile manufacturing 
as the leading industry, to establish so high a standard. 

Also two notable defeats mar the record of child labor 
legislation for 1913: 

1. The Uniform Child Labor Law was defeated in 
Idaho, a woman suffrage state, by a vote of 31 to 12. 

2. Utah, a woman suffrage state, defeated a bill fixing 
an eighteen-year limit for specially hazardous occupations, 
although seven male suffrage states have written such a 
law on their statute books. 


The suffrage prophecy that woman with the ballot 
would do away with saloons is undoubtedly believed by 
many. What are the facts? Until last autumn not one 
woman suffrage state had prohibition, while 10 male 
suffrage states had voted out the saloon. More than this, 
the percentage of people living in dry territory in woman 
suffrage states is smaller than in neighboring male suf- 
frage states. During a suffrage campaign, the suffra- 
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gists give up all pretence of favoring Prohibition, and 
openly court the liquor interests. Last Autumn a Nevada 
Equal Suffrage Society issued an indignant denial of the 
statement that suffrage meant prohibition. It says: 


If persons who circulated these stories will look up the his- 
tory of the states which have given women the ballot, we think 
they will find they are not any “dryer” than they were before, 
Utah and Colorado, where women have voted for years, are not 
prohibition states. San Francisco voted on the liquor question 
last year, after women were admitted to the polls, and went 
“wet” by a large majority. We could cite many more examples 
if we had time and space. All we ask is the truth. Give usa 
square deal. 

Signed: Mrs. M. S. BonniF1E.p, Pres. 
Mrs. S. G. Lamp, Sec’y. 


Wherever the saloon elements are strong, this type of 
suffrage politician arises. We find Crystal Eastman 
Benedict in the suffrage campaign in Wisconsin assuring 
the brewers that it was better business for them to vote 
for suffrage, since all the suffrage states were wet. 

During the Michigan campaign we find the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of that state issuing the statement: “The 
temperance issue has nothing to do with woman suffrage.” 
In like manner we find Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, state 
organizer for the suffragists of Ohio, publicly declaring 
that “There is no alliance between the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Anti-Saloon League.” 

We find, according to the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
Oct. 12, that Frau Schwimmer, but lately campaigning in 
the East for the Woman’s Peace Party, spoke in a saloon 
at Columbus, Ohio, for suffrage. She said: “It gives me a 
splendid opportunity to make clear that the suffrage 
movement has no affiliations with either the wet or dry in- 
terests.” The Anti-Saloon people made it clear that they 
would not vote to enfranchise women who took that stand, 
and were largely instrumental in the defeat of suffrage by 
182,000 majority. 
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The Woman’s Voice, official organ of the Montana 
W. C. T. U., says in its October issue: 


Our W. C. T. U. had no division in the suffrage parade 
during fair week. Our committee was arranging for float, 
banners, etc., according to invitation given, when our chairman 
was informed that some suffragists thought it better not to 
have the W. C. T. U. in the parade as a body. * * * It is laugh- 
able to have the suffragists so considerate of the views of the 
liquor men that they fear to antagonize them by allowing a tem- 
perance banner in their parade. But such is their policy. 


Judge Lindsay in an interview in the Boston Post of 
July 26, 1914 says: 

Here is another point in which men are mistaken. They 
believe, most of them, down in their hearts, that women would 
at once close up the saloons. This is absolutely disproved by 
what has happened in Colorado. Colorado is a wet state, 
Denver is a decidedly wet city. The wets won in Colorado last 
year, with women voting. Women — good women — got out 
and worked for the wets. Thus you have Colorado with equal 
suffrage going wet by 50,000, while West Virginia, where the 
women can’t vote, goes dry by 100,000. 


At the last election Colorado went dry by 10,000 major- 
ity, but California, with more women voting than ever 
before, defeated Prohibition by a majority of nearly 
200,000. San Francisco, according to Senator Works of 
California, has 3,500 saloons, Boston with a larger popu- 
lation has about 667. 


Another popular suffrage prophecy has been that, with 
women voting, the political candidate must be of good 
character, otherwise he could not gain women’s votes. 
We have recently had given us some interesting evidence 
on this point. In Seattle, where women vote, Hy Gill, a 
former mayor, was re-elected last spring by a big majority, 
carrying every ward but one, including the residence 
precincts. According to an article in the Century Mag- 
azine for March, 1914, he had been in his earlier adminis- 
tration the open and avowed champion of the saloon and 
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the disorderly house. He insisted that they were necessary 
to the prosperity of Seattle. His chief of police was con- 
victed of collecting thousands from the women of the 
under-world, and was sent to the penitentiary. In spite 
of this record, the suffragists of New York and Massachu- 
setts filled columns in defence of his re-election. One of 
the stoutest defenders of his re-election was Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman’s Journal. His 
record was most unsavory, but she was confident that, 
with women voting, a good city government was assured. 
Recent scandals point decidedly to the contrary. The 
bad district, at one time thought to be suppressed, has 
sprung up again more flourishing than ever, and it has 
recently transpired that the unfortunate women of that 
district were paying a sum estimated at $3,200 a month 
for police protection. The leading Seattle newspaper 
speaks of the situation as a repetition “of odious Seattle 
days when vice was licensed and protected; when grafting 
in and upon the under-world flourished.” But eastern 
suffragists are still defending him, because, forsooth, he 
was elected in a woman suffrage state. 

Another case is the following: 

The Woman’s Democratic Club of a certain ward in 
Chicago recently advertised for a candidate for alderman. 
There were six applicants, a machinist, a broker, a clergy- 
man, a manufacturer, a physician and a saloon keeper. 
The women chose the saloon keeper. This item having 
appeared in a Cambridge, Mass., paper a few weeks ago, a 
certain Cambridge suffragist wrote to Mrs. Grace Wilber 
Trout, president of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
concerning it, evidently expecting a prompt denial of the 
story. But Mrs. Trout could give only cold comfort. 
She writes: 


My dear Mrs. W. 

This clipping that you sent to me tells its own story. These 
women are not affiliated with the State Suffrage Association. 
They are a little group of women who organized in their ward, 
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possibly organized under the liquor interests. We do not know, 
because we know none of these women. 

But of what significance is it that these women are not 
members of the suffrage association? When Mrs. Trout 
and her three friends lobbied the suffrage bill through the 
legislature, secretly because they knew the people of 
Illinois were opposed to it, did she think she was enfran- 
chising only the women who belonged to the suffrage 
association? Did she not know that she was putting into 
the hands of the forces of evil a new and a powerful 
weapon? The fact confronts her now, and she tries to 
evade responsibility by saying “‘We do not know these 
women.” She adds: “‘It is folly to think, also, that women 
are better than men; they are not.” It has taken only 
two years of political experience to bring her to the point 
where she is forced to admit that the claim that women 
will uplift or purify politics or improve conditions has no 
foundation, “because women are no better than men.” 
She still maintains that “it is fundamentally right for 
every human being to be represented in the government.” 
On this statement the suffragist takes her last stand, when 
forced out of one position after another by the logic of cold 
facts. But if it is “fundamentally right” that a small 
minority should have its will on this question in opposi- 
tion to the majority, why is it not equally right on other 
questions? 

Antoinette Funk has recently told the methods by 
which partial suffrage was won in Illinois. She described 
how her committee of three women had “‘gum-shoed”’ to 
Springfield, made a card index of every member of the 
Legislature — his record, his ‘“‘boss,” his weak spot, the 
influences that controlled him, the scandals in his career 
and the like, and then went after pledges for the women 
suffrage bill. 

“We told nobody how many votes we had pledged,” 
she said, “‘and the big interests were asleep until the day 
before the vote. Then they woke up, but it was too late.” 
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These two cases, Hy Gill in Seattle and the saloon keeper 
in Chicago, are sufficient to show that to be successful 
in gaining woman’s votes a man need not be a model 
candidate. 


Experience having proved every one of the foregoing 
prophecies to be false, the suffragists have got a new one. 
It is that woman suffrage would do away with war. For 
years the socialists made the claim that they would do 
away with war, and it added greatly to the strength of 
their party. They declared that by refusing to join the 
colors, and by bringing on a general strike, they would 
paralyze any government which attempted to make war. 
This claim worked beautifully so long as there was world 
peace: but when war came — well, that was another 
matter. The socialists of Germany, France and England, 
without, apparently, a word of protest, promptly joined 
the armies, being sent out to kill their brother workmen 
of other lands. In the face of the great crisis their moral 
collapse was complete, and this fact is everywhere recog- 
nized. 

Then the suffragists took up the claim, which, in view 
of the recent history of their cause is so absurd, that one 
wonders that it can be put forward in soberness. 

In the Woman’s Journal for February 13, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, its editor, protests against the charge of 
insincerity which has been brought against the Woman’s 
Peace Party, recently formed by suffragists in this country 
under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
famous for their participation in the English Militant 
movement. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence have both served 
terms of imprisonment in London, the charge against Mr. 
Lawrence being that of “inciting women to break win- 
dows with stones and hatchets.”” He and his wife left the 
militant party only when the English government passed 
a law making individuals pecuniarily responsible for the 
damage done to property by their followers: for Mr. and 
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Mrs. Lawrence were the only monied people in the group, 
Mrs. Pankhurst having judiciously hidden her savings in 
France. Mrs. Wm. Lowell Putnam recently pointed out 
that so speedy a change from a campaign of destructive 
violence to one of Constructive Peace was scarcely con- 
vincing. Miss Blackwell objects to this way of looking at 
it, and tries to give the impression that American suffra- 
gists never approved of militancy. She says: “We honored 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s spirit, but believed her extreme methods 
to be mistaken.” May we ask, then, why they gave her 
$100,000 to take back to England to carry out her extreme 
methods? And why Miss Pankhurst, who was here all 
last autumn defending militancy, promising a return to 
militancy when the war is over, and in the meantime 
urging the United States to enter the war, was so en- 
thusiastically welcomed by suffragists, from New York 
to Minneapolis? According to the Chattanooga Times, 
her speech at the recent Suffrage Convention in that 
city aroused the delegates to such frantic fervor that 
they marched around the hall singing and shouting. 
Because the peace movement is the “latest thing” in 
suffrage circles, Miss Blackwell would like us all to forget 
the almost unanimous defence by American Suffragists 
of the militant “Reign of Terror,” but our memories are 
not so short as all that. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst landed at Ellis Island in October, 
1913, and was detained there by the Government on 
account of her criminal record, scores of indignant pro- 
tests were made by suffragists from all over the country. 
Dr. Anna Shaw and Miss Jane Addams, President and 
Vice President of the National Suffrage Association, were 
among the protestors. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont declared 
Mrs. Pankhurst “the greatest woman in the world.” 
Lawyers who had represented the National Suffrage 
Association were ready to appear before the immigration 
examiners in her behalf. When she arrived in Boston, 
impatient devotees boarded her train at Back Bay, and 
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accompanied her to the South Station, where she was met 
by a crowd of enthusiastic suffragists wearing the militant 
colors, white, green and purple. She spoke in Tremont 
Temple before an audience which packed it to the doors. 
She was continually interrupted by applause. At the 
end of the meeting she was kept busy for half an hour 
announcing pledges and gifts of money made by persons 
in the audience, although she had let it be known that the 
profits from her lecture would be devoted entirely to 
furthering the cause of the militants in England. Only 
one protesting suffrage voice ‘was raised: a Cambridge 
suffragist wrote to the Press: “If you go to hear her 
Saturday night, paying, as you must, an entrance fee, 
and afterwards hear that a second attempt to burn down 
Penshurst Place has been successful, or that irretrievable 
damage has been done to the National Gallery or West- 
minster Abbey — property not private or governmental, 
but the priceless heritage of generations yet unborn — 
you will to the extent of that entrance fee, be morally 
responsible for that destruction.” But these words appar- 
ently had little effect, as Tremont Temple was thronged. 
A luncheon was given for Mrs. Pankhurst by prominent 
women of Boston, which was attended by most of the 
well-known suffragists of the region. 

What was it that Mrs. Pankhurst was at this time trying 
to do, and for what was she gathering this financial aid 
in America? She tells us in the preface to her recently 
published autobiography: 


Now our task was to show the government that it was ex- 
pedient to yield to the women’s just demands. In order to 
do that, we had to make England and every department 
of English life insecure and unsafe. We had to make English 
law a failure, and the courts farce comedy theatres; we 
had to discredit the government and parliament in the 
eyes of the world: we had to spoil English sports, hurt busi- 
ness, destroy valuable property, demoralize the world of 
society, shame the churches, upset the whole orderly conduct 


of life. 
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At a meeting of directors of a Liverpool insurance com- 
pany on April 20, 1914, it was said that the insurance 
companies had lost $1,250,000 through fire started by 
suffragists during the year 1913. 

The New York suffragists had a parade last autumn as 
a protest against the “‘blighting of European civilization” 
by the present war. Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch says: 
“Our great-grandchildren will feel the result of this war. 
Art galleries and libraries will be destroyed.” But price- 
less paintings, historic buildings, beautiful churches had 
been destroyed for months past by Mrs. Blatch’s fellow- 
suffragists in England. It never occurred to the New York 
suffragists to parade with muffled drums and in mourning 
garb to show their grief at this wanton destruction. On 
the contrary, they expressed great admiration of “‘the 
splendid courage of those devoted women” who were 
destroying the fruits of civilization. 

Miss Lavinia Dock, a prominent New York suffragist, 
said: 

The English militants are superb. They have great or- 
ganization, calm and absolute courage, utter forgetfulness of 
self. The militants had £20,000 more given them this winter 
to spend for the cause than ever before. For skill and intellect 
and finesse and passion they have the French Revolution beaten 
a thousand miles. 


The promoters of the Woman’s Peace movement tell us 
that the women of sixteen countries are behind it. Frau 
Rosika Schwimmer, Secretary of the International Peace 
movement, claims to represent them all. Had they no rep- 
resentative at the last International Congress of Women 
in Rome, where a speech deploring the actions of the 
militants was interrupted by protests, and led to such a 
violent demonstration on the part of the auditors that the 
speaker was obliged to stop? 

The militants, it must be remembered, were carrying 
on the most consistent and whole-souled militarist move- 
ment which England had ever seen: for, as Professor 
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Kirchwey has pointed out, the militarism against which 
the suffragists are now protesting is only militancy on 
a larger scale, and adapted to a nation’s necessities. 
The principle animating the two movements is pre- 
cisely the same — to take what one wants by force — 
yet an International Congress of Women refused even to 
listen to a protest against the militant’s destructive 
activities! 

The suffragists called it ‘‘noble” and “heroic” for Mrs. 
Pankhurst to attack her opponents, burn down churches, 
destroy historic buildings, and. precious art collections. 
Now when men are carrying on these occupations on a 
larger scale, they claim to be shocked, and call them brutal. 

They talk of the “humanization” of nations by suffrage, 
and protest against militarism, conveniently ignoring the 
fact that the only English speaking countries to institute 
compulsory military service are New Zealand and Austra- 
lia, where women vote. Lord Roberts tried for years to 
gain such compulsory service in England, where only men 
vote — but without success. They fail to remember that 
it is the woman suffrage state of California, which by 
flagrant disregard of treaty rights is sowing the seeds of 
enmity between this country and Japan. They tell us 
that the way to do away with war is to work for suffrage, 
forgetting that in Colorado, where women vote, the pres- 
ence of Federal troops has been necessary for many months 
to prevent civil war. They ignore, too, the fact that the 
one person who has been going about from city to city, 
urging this country to go to war, is a woman and a suf- 
fragist — Christabel Pankhurst. 

Under these circumstances the claim that the way to 
prevent war is to push the suffrage campaign, is a piece 
of superb effrontery, and it is certainly a serious offence 
against the real Peace Movement, that it should be ex- 
ploited and made ridiculous by women who are at the 
same time apologists of militancy and civil war. These 
women say they want peace, but they uphold lawlessness, 
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bomb-throwing and the destruction of libraries and price- 
less works of art,—if confined to their own party. 
Evidently such things are wrong in their eyes only when 
done by men. 


These earlier suffrage prophecies concerning the impor- 
tance of woman suffrage in relation to the higher education 
of women, the opening of the professions, improvement of 
property laws for women, child labor laws, doing away 
with saloons, have all proved absolutely unfounded, and 
this latest prophecy — that suffrage will do away with 
war — is based on no more solid a foundation than its 


discredited predecessors. 





MORE LIGHT ON MEXICO 


EGINNING, as Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason did his 
article in the last UNpopuLar REVIEW, with the auto- 
biographical statement that I was a resident of Mexico 
from the spring of the year Igor to that of 1911, travelling 
from one end of the country to the other and coming into 
personal contact with hundreds of natives, of the ignorant 
and poor classes as well as of the educated and well to do, 
I venture a few words on some different aspects of the 
Mexican question from those presented by him. 

One of his first statements is that the government of 
Porfirio Diaz was not corrupt, that it was white and pure. 
As those of us who have been in Mexico and know how 
much Mr. Mason’s railroad building helped the country, 
can not doubt his sincerity, we can only say that his ex- 
perience must have been very different from that of many 
others. I venture to state that if you were to ask the 
opinions of those who have seriously studied the Mexican 
question, nine out of ten would promptly answer that the 
main reason for the success of the Madero uprising was 
the corruption of the so-called Cientifico group which sur- 
rounded Diaz, and the high-handed way in which they 
distributed among themselves and their friends all the 
valuable concessions and other opportunities of making 
money at the expense of the public. 

Perhaps a few examples which can be easily verified 
would show how unusual was Mr. Mason’s experience. 
About ten years ago, there was organized the Mexican 
Dynamite Company, in which the brother of Limantour, 
the former Secretary of the Treasury, and young Porfirio 
Diaz, were heavily interested. This concern, for the ap- 
parent purpose of developing a native industry of great 
necessity to a mining country, obtained a concession for 
the erection of a dynamite factory, under whose terms a 
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high import duty was placed on this article while the 
Company had the privilege of importing free of duty all 
that it should require, if the operation of its factory was 
interrupted by strikes or accidents. Soon after the com- 
pletion of the plant an explosion partly destroyed it, and 
the Company began to import free of duty and sell at 
enormous profit all the dynamite consumed in the country. 

Then there were the numerous public buildings, roads 
and other public works, the construction of which was 
always in the hands of contracting companies in which 
were interested the members of the Cientifico group and 
their friends. These contracts were never awarded in open 
competition, but by simple favoritism. 

Another glaring example of corruption was the misap- 
plication of the funds received by the Guanajuato State 
Government for the assistance of the sufferers in the flood 
of 1906. I do not recall the exact figures but out of 
the $400,000 or $500,000 contributed from all over the 
world, perhaps $100,000 was distributed among the suf- 
ferers. A large part disappeared completely, and some 
$200,000 or $300,000 was set aside for the construction 
of a tunnel to drain the valley, for the purpose of 
avoiding a recurrence of a similar calamity, and this work 
was carried out at an excessive price by a contracting 
Company of which young Diaz was one of the principal 
stockholders. 

Of petty graft, anybody who has lived close to the people 
of Mexico could cite many, many examples. Probably 
there was not one in a hundred of the officers in General 
Diaz’s army who was not guilty of plain stealing in the 
purchase of horses and supplies, in using men from the 
ranks for every kind of personal service (I know a Colonel 
who once practically built a house with the soldiers under 
his command) — in obtaining railroad passes, and in- 
numerable other ways. There was scarcely a judge in the 
less important courts whose decision could not be in- 
fluenced by a good dinner, a nice present or a polite note 
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from one of the many members of the magic Cientifico 
group. There was many a State Governor who never 
placed a contract without receiving a fat commission. 


Undoubtedly the land question is one of the most se- 
rious problems of Mexico, but this is not the seat of the 
trouble, nor is it quite true, as we would gather from Mr. 
Mason, that the whole surface of Mexico is in the hands 
of the great landowners. I know personally, a great many 
people, perhaps a hundred, who have farms, ranging in 
size from half an acre to 200 acres. 

To my mind, the trouble with Mexico is the terrible 
ignorance and shiftlessness of the Indians which form 
nearly ninety per cent of its population, — an ignorance 
which is made worse by the cruel and bloodthirsty in- 
stincts which they inherit from the cannibalistic aborig- 
inal races. 

If the monopoly of the land were corrected by con- 
fiscation and redistribution, with the Mexican Indian as 
he is at present constituted, it would not be long before 
there would again be large landowners; or if that were 
made legally impossible, before the government would 
be in possession of large tracts of uncultivated land. The 
French people were right when they burned the title- 
deeds of their oppressors, but the French were liberally 
soaked with all that was valuable in the preceding Euro- 
pean Civilizations, and they were perhaps five thousand 
years removed from ancestors who took the heart out of a 
living human body on the sacrificial stone, instead of five 
hundred years removed, as are the Mexican Indians of 
the present day. 

Mexican conditions can perhaps be better understood 
if we stop to consider that her population is a mixture of 
the native Indian and the conquering Spaniard. The 
characteristics of the Indian are easy to comprehend by 
study of the American Indian as he has survived in our 
Reservations, while the unprogressiveness of the Span- 
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iard, his pursuit of the material things of life, his lack of 
interest in political matters, his immorality in sex matters, 
and his peculiar views of life, are well enough known. 


It would seem that at the present complicated stage of 
civilization the more advanced countries had a certain 
responsibility towards those that are more backward, and 
that particularly the United States has a great responsi- 
bility towards Mexico and other Spanish-American coun- 
tries which have been kept in ignorance, in poverty, 
a prey to the ambitious Caudillo and the grasping poli- 
tician, principally through the operation of the Monroe 
doctrine. Why not frankly recognize the fact that coun- 
tries such as Mexico are not fit to govern themselves, and 
that the Mexican people would be happier and have better 
opportunities for moral, industrial and political growth 
under a temporary American protectorate. Cuba by vir- 
tue of the Platt Amendment is today happy and pros- 
perous, and while its government may not be all that can 
be desired, it is nevertheless superior to that of every other 
Spanish-American Republic, except possibly Argentina. 

As to the cost of intervention, how much did the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz by the U. S. Army last year cost? 
Once the Americans occupied it, was there much sitting 
on bayonets? Were the people opposed to the American 
occupation — the people who lived in Vera Cruz while it 
was under American control and realized what it meant? 
Of course, in Mexico City and other points there was much 
talk of patriotism, of repelling the invader, of the violation 
of the state, etc., but let us stop to consider how much of 
this was artificially created by the leaders who knew how 
much they would lose by intervention. 

A friendly intervention, avowedly and officially intended 
only to restore order and to last only a sufficient time to 
permit reorganization and fair elections would not meet 
with serious opposition. Of course, if the conquest of 
Mexico, such as the French attempted, were desired, the 
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cost in life and money would be very large, and so would 
it be if we started a war over a trivial incident. But we 
could point to what we did in Cuba, especially during the 
second intervention in 1907, and assure the Mexican that 
a similar action is all that was intended. 

Can not the sword of Villa or of some better man cut the 
Gordian knot that strangles a great people? asks Mr. 
Mason. This question loses its force when we realize that 
there 1s no great people, only a poor, shiftless, ignorant, 
unfortunate people. 

Let us not say this with any feeling of contempt or vain 
glory, for the Mexican people are in this condition simply 
through circumstances of which they were the authors no 
more than we were of the very different circumstances 
which have led our country to its present state of civiliza- 
tion. 


To abolish revolutions in Mexico, we most abolish pov- 
erty, — perfectly true, but the only way to abolish poverty 
is to educate the Indian, to open his mind and strengthen 
his character, a very slow and tedious process. Until this 
is effected, Mexico will be ruled by the iron hand of a 
despot, benevolent or otherwise, or it will be the prey of 
the revolutionist, the ambitious politician whose only aim 
is personal enrichment, or it will be under the protectorate 
of a foreign state of higher civilization. I believe that 
those who know Mexico will agree that these are the only 
three alternatives. As the present condition of upheaval 
is certainly one that is not to be desired, it might be profit- 
able to study the two other alternatives, that of the despot, 
and that of the protectorate. 

The Diaz government was an example of a benevolent 
despotism, and it is quite probable that no better govern- 
ment could be devised, under this system. During his 
regime, there was wonderful industrial development and 
there were serious attempts at the improvement of the 
condition and the education of the natives. But it finally 
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failed by becoming too confident, and by the ruthlessness 
of its methods and the corruption of its leaders. Examples 
of despotisms that were not benevolent are familiar enough 
in Mexico, as well as in other Spanish-American Republics, 
and they of course are always bound to be short lived. 

For government under a protectorate, besides Cuba, we 
can cite as examples of conditions more or less similar to 
those of Mexico, Egypt and India. 

If it is asserted that control of Mexico by the United 
States would mean a large inflow of American capital and 
labor, and the gradual disappearance of the native Mexi- 
can, we can point to communities established by those 
agencies, where the native population has not disap- 
peared, but where they are happier, more educated and 
more advanced in political habits than in any of the 
Spanish-American Republics. 


The policy of “laissez faire” to which we seem to have 
consecrated ourselves is certainly the easiest to pursue, 
requiring the least expenditure of thought or of material, 
but it certainly does not stop to consider the misery, the 
starvation, the terrible devastation which beautiful Mex- 
ico is suffering. Those of us who learned to appreciate the 
good points of the Mexican people, their humility, their 
love for their families, their trust in their employers, can 
not but feel deeply a condition of affairs which is as bad 
if not worse than that through which Belgium has just 
gone. And while Belgium has apparently ceased to suffer, 
and is being succored by millions of American money, 
Mexico, full of beings as human as the Belgians, is under- 
going worse suffering without help, but rather with its 
condition aggravated by a policy with refuses to view the 
matter in a thoroughly broad humanitarian way. 





ON RAISING CUCUMBERS 


A a race, we have long since passed beyond the in- 


tellectual attitude which regarded the Alps as 


“horrid.” We laugh over the insensibility to Nature ap- 
pearing so gracefully in Mr. Addison’s Remarks on Sev- 
eral Parts of Italy, or so ferociously in Dr. Johnson’s 


Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. We praise 


Wordsworth and neglect Pope. Our book-reviewers laud 
the beautiful descriptions of scenery in our modern 
novels —— pages which we readers surreptitiously skip. We 


establish Nature classes in our schools lest our dear little 
ones should fail in some subtle appreciation. Yet, in 
spite of all this, we congregate in cities, where the only 
bit of Nature is a narrow stream of blue sky overhead. 
To be sure, we seek compensation, or excuse, by filling 
our already overcrowded rooms with hot-house flowers, 
or artificial palms — lest we forget. I should be the last 
to deny that Wordsworth really loves his Lakes, but I 
have always felt that Wordsworth’s mind was very lim- 
ited. There are interesting people in this world, as well 
as interesting views, and to ignore the people is quite as 
silly as to ignore the views. Some intelligent people 
honestly prefer to live, the year round, in the country; 
but they never talk sentimental nonsense about Nature. 
I am still sure that, for the generality of mankind, all this 
soulful adoration is pure affectation. If it were less soulful 
it might be more sincere. 

Since I have reached years of discretion — I should put 
the time at about sixty —I have learned that cant and 
silly sentimentality have no effect whatever on the objects 
about which they play. Take wrist-watches, for example. 
I used to hear them called effeminate and affected. At 
first I thought that the words applied to the watches, then 
to the wearers of the watches. At last I shamefacedly 
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tried one on, and discovered that it was extremely con- 


venient. Now I despise only those who, because they have 
never experienced the real comfort of a wrist-watch, at- 
tempt to show a manly independence by sneering at them. 


So it was with Nature. I had a horror of affectation, and, 


because people said idiotically sentimental things about 


Nature, I despised it. I still detest affectation, and the 
outcropping of it on the part of hothouse, preserved-palm 
sentimentalists, whenever they speak of the country. But 


I have discovered that, in many cases these sentimental 


rhapsodies are, actually, the blundering and irritating ex- 
pression of a real feeling, which the speakers are incapable 
of putting into manly words. I have learned to love the 


country, but I shall never learn to be sentimental about 
it. I still delight in people. My delight in Nature is 
something very different — a quiet, wordless, restful giv- 
ing up of personality, which is more intense, perhaps, be- 
cause it came late in life, which rejuvenates me for my 
winter’s work. I was thinking, a few days ago, of my 
change of heart, and, as I read over these notes that fol- 
low, I felt quite sure that my antagonism, even when they 
were written, was not against Nature, but against the cant 
of the Nature Cult. 


The piazza of my country house overlooks a valley in 
which woods, fields, and a well-behaved stream, make up 
what is commonly called a beautiful view. Beyond the 
valley is a large mountain, or hill, of really quite admirable 
proportions. In fact it is so well designed that I have 
often suggested to my wife the possibility — were it not 
impossible — that its plan may have been drawn by some 
hand more expert than the careless and often bungling 
hand of Nature. After we have been a fortnight in the 
country this preposterous idea occurs to me almost daily 
as something rather solacing. 

It is of course necessary to be polite about Nature. No 
normal American wants to be thought queer. In his own 
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century Dr. Johnson might rail at will. He was only 
voicing the sentiment of his age, and if he spoke more 
loudly than most of his contemporaries he ran little risk 
of being considered more extraordinary than he was al- 
ready reputed to be. Furthermore, being an Englishman, 
he was perfectly sure that he was right. I, on the con- 
trary like most of my respectable fellow citizens, vastly 
prefer the peace of the quite ordinary man to the noisy 
notoriety of being different, even if that difference comes 
of greater intellectual: stature. I therefore hesitate to 
admit publicly that a brilliant.man or woman stirs my 
admiration and my emotions far more profoundly than 
does any romantic glen, even when “pale moonlight 
peoples its mysterious mists with all the fairies of fable.” 
This slight addition to what one ordinarily sees, was 
pointed out to me by an enthusiastic book-writing lady 
whom we were compelled to take one evening to see 
Scraggs’s Gulch. Fortunately I had myself well enough in 
hand not to tell her that, to me, the dampness was much 
more evident than were the fairies. 

Occasionally, it is true, my powers of self-repression 
give way before the well-meaning enthusiasm of summer 
visitors. A motor deposits a cloud of dust at our front 
door, and out of the dust emerges Mrs. K—, a great 
friend of my wife, and a woman who, during the winter 
months, has talked intelligently of music and art and the 
drama, sometimes even of politics. She is first shown to 
her room for the purpose of removing the dust and grime 
of a long railway journey. After an hour, or sometimes 
more, she emerges with a clean and shining face. She 
wears a frock sufficiently diaphanous to give at least an 
impression of coolness. When she joins me on the piazza 
I look forward to an hour of real conversation. “I’m 
sorry that you had such a hot ride,” I say politely. ““The 
weather was not kind to you.” (This last remark is the 
usual concession to the optimistic fallacy that railroad 
journeys in summer are not always a modern form of 
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martyrdom.) Mrs. K— seats herself with a brave pre- 
tence that she is not languid and tired out. Next she 
turns her eyes from me to the prospect of valley and hills. 
Her manner changes; her eyes begin to shine. This is a 
manifestation of the power of unconscious self-hypnotism. 
Mrs. K— has suddenly been confronted with something 
which, like the Venus of Milo, convention tells her should 
stir her deeply. Being thoroughly attuned to convention, 
she is stirred. It is a perfectly normal psychological re- 
action. “Professor Nightingale,” she cries reproachfully, 
“‘you never told me about your glorious view. It makes 
me speechless.” She then talks about it volubly and 
romantically for some fifteen minutes, and ends her ac- 
clamations just as my wife mercifully calls us to luncheon. 
As a last reproach, she asks once more: “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” For this question I have an admirable answer: 
““My wife and I wanted to see whether you would come 
just for the pleasure of our society.” 
Luncheon does not end these rhapsodies. They con- 
tinue for a course or two, but are infinitely less painful to 
me while the process of eating gives me an excuse to divide 
my attention. The flow of eloquence is renewed, usually, 
as we rise from the table, but at that point I retire to my 
smoking-room, a retreat, let me say, devised to meet such 
emergencies. Thereafter we have comparative peace, 
except when the arrival of callers opens once more the 
inexhaustible tap of conventional enthusiasm. There 
are the kittens and the dogs to divert attention; the gar- 
den must be thoroughly explored; the doings of the neigh- 
bors and of distant friends must be judicially consid- 
ered — humanly natural, this, at least; certain much dis- 
played knitting for charity, and certain other mysterious 
sewing, presumably for invisible personal adornment, 
must be accomplished. In short life goes on rationally. 
If Mrs. K— does not think to mention the “perfect 
peace,” someone else is sure to remember this particular 
aspect of the convention. ‘“‘What an inspiration this 
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must be to you in your work, Professor Nightingale! Here 
you can sit all day, an exquisite panorama before you, the 
silence and the brooding peace of untroubled Nature all 
around you. I feel sure that most of your splendid con- 
tributions to human learning must be the result of your 
quiet summers.” This is, to me, a peculiarly irritating 
expression of the prevalent Nature cult. It is not sar- 
castic only because the speaker is so thoroughly convinced 
of its being the proper thing to say, that its propriety 
makes it seem true. I never heard a man make any such 
remark about his own summer place. For himself, he 
knows that, quite aside from the difficulty of serious work 
while people are audibly admiring a view, all the other 
circumstances are adverse. In the first place the “ex- 
quisite panorama before one” means that one is facing the 
peculiarly intense glare of the summer sky, which, at the 
very least, gives one a violent headache. Next, as to the 
much vaunted peace: every noise is intensified by con- 
trast; the neighbor’s roosters crow without sense but 
with extreme shrillness; the dog barks at shadows, and one 
cannot help wondering whether for once it may not really 
be at tramps or thieving Gypsies; the flies buzz without 
ceasing, and fall like ink blots on one’s paper, and bite 
ones’ hands; the gardener is never done with asking trivial 
questions, the answer to which he knows better than any- 
one else; motors make interruptions of daily, if not hourly, 
occurrence, because it never enters the mind of a living 
soul that a man may actually be trying to do some work 
in the country. Why should X, who never attempts to 
work himself, even pretend that Z is any more fortunate. 
I once met a quite honest man. He was taken to a very 
secluded spot to enable him to get through a heavy task 
of reading. At the end of three months I asked him if he 
had finished his work. “No,” he said, “‘it was so horribly 
peaceful that I could not do a thing.” It is only fair, I 
suppose, to complete his sentence, absurd as the conclu- 
sion was. “But,” he added, “when I got back to town, I 
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found that I could work as I never worked before. The 
tired was thoroughly soaked out of me.” 


To be conventional is certainly to be comfortable, but 
occasionally one’s swaddled courage breaks the bonds. If 
the result were exhilarating, even though painful, the 
young limbs of courage would be oftener stretched; but 
the consequence of a conventional lapse is usually a period 
of oppressive numbness. This, at least, has been my ex- 
perience. I broke loose, one day, when my friend Alex- 
ander Jones, of the Department of Biology, was delivering 
a monologue on the delights of country life. The covers 
of his scientific books have, really, no windows in them, 
and I knew that he had no more real appreciation of Na- 
ture than he had of Latin verse. I told him frankly that 
I considered the country insufferably boring. Of what 
was said during the next few minutes I have no distinct 
recollection, but, at the end of that period, I realized, -to 
my intense disgust, that I was being pitied. Pity has al- 
ways been considered by philosophers, other than Nietz- 
sche, as one of the most beautiful traits of human nature. 
Undoubtedly it appears very beautiful to him who is 
giving it, but I doubt whether it ever appears anything 
but ugly to the recipient, especially when it is neither 
desired nor deserved. Sympathy is less annoying. It 
indicates that the giver shares, at least vicariously, in the 
suffering which he commiserates, whereas pity drops from 
a remote eminence, and is always cold when it reaches its 
object. Professor Jones was drenching me in a shower of 
chilly and uncomprehending pity. By an almost super- 
human effort I retained my self-control, shielding myself 
under a metaphorical umbrella in the form of a direct 
question, which was appended, I must admit, to a protest. 
“TI did not ask for your pity,” I said with much dignity. 
“Tt is inevitable that individuals should differ in taste. So 
long, however, as convention forces Mrs. Nightingale and 
me to sequestrate ourselves in the country during the 
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summer months, I shall receive gratefully any suggestion 
from you as to what I might do to mitigate the intolerable 
boredom of those wasted weeks.” ‘“‘Grow something,” he 
cried. ‘“‘What?” I questioned. “Cucumbers,” he an- 
swered in disgust. ‘“‘I shall do it next summer,” I said as 
politely as possible, and left the room. 


I determined that, in accordance with my usual prac- 
tice, I should do the thing thoroughly. No prescription 
is of value unless the patient follows it to the letter, and 
my case I felt to be a desperate.one, to be reached only by 
heroic treatment. I purchased a book on vegetable cul- 
ture — a title, by the way, which seemed to me to have 
a certain comic connotation — and therein discovered, 
among other matters of equal importance, that cucumbers 
should be grown in hills. My garden is almost flat, but 
I wrote to my gardener instructing him to raise several 
hills, as large as might be without destroying the symmetry 
of the grounds. Next I purchased one pound of cu- 
cumber seeds — Somebody’s “Improved Spineless Forcing, 
equally valuable for outdoor and coldframe cultivation.” 
I refused, furthermore, to give away either my old boots 
or my old trousers, since I wished to wear them in the 
garden. When I had, from the gardener, a somewhat 
startled request for further and more specific instructions, 
I ordered him to make sixteen hills, each four feet high 
and twenty feet long. These elaborate preparations made 
me almost eager to leave town, that I might actively begin 
the experiment. 

Being a very methodical person I occupied the first 
afternoon in the country as usual, in unpacking my boxes 
and arranging my books — those precious beings who 
keep their sanity even when surrounded by “sublime 
prospects.” I have often envied them, these delightful, 
human books of mine, that cannot be soured by any of 
the conventions of modernity. When they are conven- 
tional, they know it and chuckle over it; and when they 
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are natural, as they usually are, their very spontaneity 
becomes the most entrancing of well-bred conventions. 
As I placed them on their shelves that afternoon, how- 
ever, I was aware of a certain bashfulness on my part. 
Perhaps I felt my love less perfect, a little tainted, as it 
were, by that large package of seeds on the centre table. 
In my evening reading, also, I was conscious of detach- 
ment, of an unwonted wish for morning, whereas formerly 
I had only looked forward to evening, when, between four 
walls, with the curtains drawn, I could imagine myself 
almost anywhere, could quite forget that I ought to be 
admiring Nature. 

The morning turned out sunny and rather unusually 
warm. This did not disturb me, because I thought that 
it would only make more thorough my initiation into the 
delights of gardening. After breakfast I rested for a half 
hour. Nothing less than a fire, or the determination of 
our college president to abolish Latin 19, could make me 
depart from my long established rules of hygienic living. 
Then I took my package of seeds and wended my way, in 
a leisurely manner, quite as though it were a common oc- 
currence, to the vegetable garden. Even then I admitted 
to myself that the appearance of the garden was a little 
singular, perhaps suggestive of earthworks thrown up as 
protection against a possible enemy. The land had for- 
merly been flat and secluded, as befits the humbler por- 
tions of a well conducted country estate. Now it looked 
like a curiously symmetrical range of mountains, and in 
the most shameless manner obtruded itself on one’s view. 
It dominated the flower garden. At the gate —a rustic 
affair designed by my wife in a moment of enthusiasm — 
stood my gardener, a sorrowful figure of stone, a veritable 
Niobe except for the long gray beard and the overalls. 
I greeted him pleasantly, according to my invariable rule 
in my relations with those of an inferior station. “Is it 
some sort of a game?” he asked, without the formality of 
any prelude. ‘I am going to do a bit of gardening myself 
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this summer, Jonathan,” I answered, restraining my 
natural irritation. “I am going to plant some cucum- 
bers.” His eyes opened very wide; he looked uneasily at 
the hills. ‘‘It’s too far from market,” he cried suddenly. 
“*You’ll never get ’em there in good enough shape to make 
it pay.” I felt myself quiver at this insolence, but Jona- 
than, I remembered, was an old and faithful man who had 
been doomed to spend his whole life in the country. It was 
wonderful that he continued even to live. It would have 
been a miracle if his manners had been good. I answered 
him gently: “I am not a farmer but a gentleman who is 
compelled to spend his summers in the country. I have 
no wish to market my crop, only to eat it.” At that he 
looked hurriedly at my package of seeds, at the twenty 
imposing hills, presented me with a somewhat grimy 
envelope, and shuffled away. In the envelope was a bill 
for $64, for the hire of extra men in the erection of the 
hills, and another for $20, for two cords of manure. These 
bills momentarily dampened my ardour. Eighty-four 
dollars seemed a large price to pay for a few dishes of 
cucumbers, especially as I remembered having them in 
previous summers with no extra expense; but I reassured 
myself with the thought that the return for the expense 
ought not to be measured in cucumbers, but in peace of 
mind, in happiness, perhaps in actual enjoyment of Na- 
ture. I knew that Professor Jones, who had always been 
my friend, would not have given me, intentionally, any- 
thing but good advice. I rather hoped that the manure 
in the hills would not be visible. 

I thereupon, without further cogitation, set about to 
plant my seeds. The directions said: “Plant in hills five 
feet apart each way.” This language conformed to the 
usual vagueness of American writing and, up to this time, 
I had been somewhat perplexed as to whether seeds or 
hills were to be so separated, but, on the spot, it instantly 
became evident that the rule could refer only to the seeds. 
Hills so placed would be too minute to be called hills, and 
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mine were really imposing. I had thoughtfully provided 
myself with my wife’s tape-measure, which unrolls itself 
unwillingly from the recesses of a very red tomato. With 
the aid of this, I proceeded accurately to plant my seeds 
along the crest of each hill — a somewhat difficult opera- 
tion, since I am not a tall man, and was compelled to do 
some climbing in order to make my measurements. Next 
I planted along the sides of the hills, according to a pre- 
conceived method, inserting every seed just five feet from 
every other, but in triangles rather than in squares, since 
I had ascertained with diagrams that, by following this 
arrangement, a larger number of plants could be procured 
on a given space. This work occupied, it need hardly be 
recorded, the entire morning. At no time did I permit 
myself to lose sight of the fact that the work was volun- 
tary, designed to give me pleasure, and to draw me in- 
sensibly into a greater appreciation of Nature. My back 
ached, and the sun on my face and neck and hands was 
fiery, but I knew that some inconvenience must attend 
the attainment of any earnestly desired happiness. To- 
ward the end of the morning I stopped my operations, 
with ever greater frequency, to look at the landscape. 
I was pleased to find my appreciation of it growing, espe- 
cially of such parts of it as contained trees which threw 
a dense shade. If a feeling of manly pride can be called a 
pleasure, I must admit also that I was pleased, finally, to 
look at this symmetrical range of hills and to realize that 
all were planted in cucumbers. At the time, I did not 
admit that the sensation could in any way have arisen 
from the fact that the work was done. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell at any length on the 
fulfilment of this experiment in training myself to love 
the country. I spent the next three days in bed, accepting 
gratefully frequent applications of olive oil and witch 
hazel, administered by my wife, with the utmost gentle- 
ness, on my injured parts. The shutters were kept closed 
tight, in order, as I said, “‘that I might more thoroughly 
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appreciate the sunshine when I went out.” I was un- 
daunted. I watered my hills faithfully during the dry 
seasons, and tried to be annoyed with the rain, when it 
occasionally interrupted my experiment. The seeds came 
to life, pushing out at first two pulpy leaves at the end of 
a pulpy stem; then asserted their individuality in the 
production of coarser, tougher, hairy leaves, that grew 
from spreading shoots. In the course of time flowers ap- 
peared, and were duly succeeded by fruit. It would be 
affectation to say that all this was of no interest to me. 
There is something mysterious in any growth, and even 
the growth of a plant suggests, somehow, the growth of 
a child. Perhaps for me, that correlation of thought 
was unfortunate. I was personally responsible for these 
riotously growing vines, and to look at them, gave me, in 
a milder form, the sensation I should have had as the 


father of a very large number of inconceivably vulgar 
children. At last the cucumbers were large enough to 


pick, and although I almost shuddered at the idea of eat- 


ing anything so close to me, I could not help rather keenly 
enjoying the succulence and the crisp consistency of the 
first dish. There is, however, such a thing as satiety. 
Aida is a stirring opera, but it would finally cease to stir 
if one heard it every night. The perfume of heliotropes 
is exquisite, but never to escape it would be madness. 
Only the sense of sight can endure with equanimity the 
regular recurrence, at frequent intervals, of the same ob- 
ject, and then, only if it be a masterpiece. We had cu- 
cumbers for luncheon and dinner. We had them as salad 


and in salads. We had them in cream soup and served as 
a cooked vegetable. We had them between thin slices 


of bread with our tea. We had to have them, because 


there were so many, and because they filled the space 


where Jonathan had formerly grown other vegetables. 
We could give none away, because all our neighbors had 
enough: I had supplied the country-side with seeds, after 


my own planting was done. The reappearance of cucum- 
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bers on the table, which had at first been merely monot- 
onous, toward the end made me almost delirious. 

And all these weeks I labored, with the help of my cu- 
cumber vines, more fully to understand and to appreciate 
Nature. With these symmetrical hills in mind, I listened 
smilingly to rhapsodies on our view, trying hard not to 
feel that the similarity in the wording of these effusions 
meant that they were merely the recitation of a conven- 
tionally prescribed form. I even attempted a few lame 
rhapsodies of my own, but, because I scorned the conven- 
tional form, they were not greatly successful. I spoke of 
the beautiful vulgarity of Nature — a phrase which was 
always misunderstood — of the prodigality of Nature as 
a lesson to our own penurious souls — and even this was 
accepted a little haughtily by most people. I contracted 
a severe cold while looking at the last rays of a particu- 


larly spectacular sun-set. I bemoaned the fact that we 
must soon return to town, because I had been taught that 


repeated voluntary assertions of the reality of a desired 


mood go far toward making the mood a reality. 

But one morning, as I was climbing into my old trousers, 
preparatory to watering my vines, I saw myself as I was — 
a miserable sham. From that moment I became a man 
again. I put on my very best trousers; I went to the gar- 
den, and almost hilariously commanded Jonathan to 
root up and burn all the vines, saving only one bushel of 
“‘selected spineless cucumbers.” This bushel I caused to 


be carefully packed and addressed to Prof. Alexander 


Jones. In the box I placed this note: “Dear Jones: My 


friendship for you has been severely tried, but will, I hope, 
survive the test. I have grown cucumbers according to 


your suggestion, and have thereby discovered that the 


closer one gets to Nature, the more detestable she is. I 


have, however, learned to appreciate two things — the 
beauty of trees which cast a dense shade, and the ines- 
timable value of perfect honesty with oneself. You know 


my habits of thoroughness and will, therefore, understand 
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that I have been faithful in the performance of every detail 
of your prescription. I now know by experience, whereas 
I only formerly believed instinctively, the hollowness of 
the conventional Nature cult. It is a sham, but, because 
it is founded on inherited instincts, and perhaps needs, 
I recognize it as less noxious than other shams. You see 
that I can be honest, even when my thesis demands a lie. 
I shall not grow cucumbers again. Nevertheless, in ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that all information must be of 
some use, and that I have learned something from your 
prescription, I send you these: few tangible results of my 
experiment. Please let us not discuss the matter when 
I see you. Faithfully, Octavius Nightingale. P. S. Since 
the local expressman does not know the rate on cucumbers, 
I am unable to prepay the costs.” 

My wife and I spent the last week of the summer vaca- 
tion in New York, and not once while we were there did 
I look up at that thin blue stream of sky which flows over 
Broadway, and which is all that the city has to see of un- 
adulterated Nature. 


As I look back, now, on this absurd experience, I am 
positively grateful to Professor Jones. By his experiment 
I lost one thing — my liking for cucumbers. I gained, 
strange as it may seem, a real love of Nature, and that is 
more important, for it is good for the soul, and cucumbers 
are only good — and that in great moderation — for the 
body. I was intended to be a professor of literature, not a 
farmer. When I tried to be a farmer, I approached Na- 
ture from the wrong angle. During the next summer I 
was so intensely relieved not to have to dig and to water, 
that I greatly enjoyed watching Jonathan do it. I asked 
him, one day, whether he liked it. ‘‘ Yep,” he said, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘I guess I was born a digger.” That was 
unanswerable, but I pressed him further. “Do you love 
the views in the country?” He looked a little bewildered, 
and glanced over his shoulder at our mountain. “I don’t 
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hardly ever think about ’em,” he said. “I guess I’d miss 
’em if they warn’t there.” “I think I might, too,” I 
admitted. 

The conventional Nature enthusiasts still annoy me. I 
despise their affectation, and I grieve for them that they 
have missed the real thing, buried it under a mass of words. 
My books, of literature, have windows in their covers, and 
I have learned to see through them at last. I do not pre- 
tend to do much serious work in the country, but I know 
that, before winter comes, “the tired will be soaked out of 
me,” and that, in consequence, my ideas will be left fresh, 
healthy, ready to bear fruit. I shall never think the less 
of Pope because I have discovered Wordsworth. 





AT THE HELM OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


“For who hath despised the day of small things?” 


ERE I to mention my name in beginning this arti- 
cle, no doubt many people in a middle western 
state would immediately think of my numerous appeals to 
them for college aid, and would, I am fearful, half expect 
some financial request to be secreted within its lines; 
therefore to save myself embarrassment, and these good 
friends distress, I shall call myself Smith. If, perchance, 
there be brother college presidents thus cognomically 
endowed, I humbly beg their pardon for the usurpation. 
My purpose, let me say in the beginning, is to tell frankly 
something of the trials and tribulations of the head of a 
struggling college in piloting his institution into financial 
and educational safety. If, by some slip, I divulge some 
of the inner secrets of our craft, I assure my professional 
brothers that I do so merely that our constituencies may 
realize more fully the battles we fight in keeping their 
institutions alive. This surely explains why I write 
incognito. 

The call to the college presidency came to me at the 
age of 38, and while I was serving my twelfth consecutive 
year in the ministry. I had not previously aspired to 
even such modest distinction, being quite content with 
my village pastorate, and not at all anxious for a larger 
field. It was with genuine surprise, therefore, that I 
one day received a call from the leading trustee of a neigh- 
boring college sustained by my denomination, and was 
told by him that the board had selected me to fill an al- 
ready existing vacancy in the presidency, and that my 
acceptance was the only formality remaining. I shrank 
from accepting, because I knew that the college was in 
desperate financial straits, and that a new president 
would be expected to extricate it. To me this seemed a 
tremendous task, and I tried in every way to beg off, 
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pleading academic inability, lack of experience, and 
general unfitness. No excuse, however, would go with 
the persistent trustee. He pointed significantly to the 
fact that I had just lifted a large debt from my church, 
and had also built a new manse, every board of which 
was paid for. He argued that it was my Christain duty 
to lend the college my “financial ability,” and thus save 
it from closing its doors. My wife, whom [I later dis- 
covered entertained ambitious plans for me, sided with 
him; and the leading member of my congregation, a 
shrewd Scotchman, seemed to have been in the plot: 
for he remarked to me shortly after: “Smith, take that 
college job; if any body can pull them out of the hole, 
you’re that man.” Thus bombarded from all sides I 
reluctantly gave in, and with serious misgivings accepted 
the place. Within a month I was installed, and had 
entered upon a work that has occupied the best of me 
continuously for fifteen years. 

I found the financial condition even worse than I had 
been led to believe. The trustees had borrowed all they 
possibly could, pledging the property and small endow- 
ment as security. An additional endowment of $50,000 
had been started a year or two before, but only $15,000 
had been pledged, and that was about to be forfeited by a 
time limit now only seven months distant. The teach- 
ing force had not been paid for some time, and naturally 
were not in a particularly codperative frame of mind. 
Various local creditors could not get their money, and 
of course were none too friendly. Even the college board 
had lost faith in the situation, and had begun to talk of 
amalgamation with some other institution. Fortunately 
the local trustees still believed that a little good financier- 
ing would remedy the situation. 

In-doors affairs were quite as bad. As a body, the 
professors showed a lack of vim and teaching power, 
attributable, I concluded, to their slim and unpaid salaries, 
rather than to general inefficiency. The student body 
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were restless, dispirited, and wanting in “pep”; many, 
it was said, were only waiting until the school should 
break up, to go elsewhere. The laboratories were poorly 
equipped, much of the apparatus being worn out, anti- 
quated, or broken—a condition that seemed to me 
quite incompatible with the granting of a science degree. 
I called the attention of the professor to this, and I re- 
call even now his laconic reply: “True, but it takes 
good money to buy chemicals and apparatus.” The 
school was, to be candid, just living on the loyalty of 
its alumni and church friends,.a long flowing and much 
tapped source of aid, yet not always inexhaustible. 

Even athletics were scarcely ever thought of!! 

Viewed from every angle, it was an up-hill proposi- 
tion that confronted me, and for a week or two I de- 
voutly wished I was back preaching to my congregation. 
The mood soon passed, however, and I made up my 
mind to see the thing through, whatever might be the 
cost. I naturally love a fight— moral not physical, 
of course —and I resolved that the trustees’ faith in 
me was not going to be shaken through inactivity on my 
part. Accordingly I mapped out my campaign, which 
included raising money for immediate expenses, finishing 
out the endowment of $50,000, erecting new buildings 
and improving old ones, buying new apparatus for the 
laboratories, and raising the salaries oi the teachers 
to the living point. 

I outlined these plans to the trustees at their first 
regular meeting, and I could see from their faces that 
they were not at all favorably impressed —in fact I 
thought I detected glances of suspicion. One old fellow 
with a long beard stroked it with a regularity that re- 
minded me of “stripping” a cow, the motions growing 
faster as my plans unfolded. I later labeled him my 
trustee barometer, and learned to gauge the reception 
of my remarks and suggestions pretty well by the rapidity 
of the old gentleman’s hirsute stripping. Several months 
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later, when I became better acquainted with the individ- 
dual members of the board, many of them told me that 
they had been very much astonished at what I proposed, 
the extent of their hopes then being to tide over the 
crisis and delay the day of closing; that they had long 
before tabled the $50,000 endowment proposition, having 
concluded that it was too heavy for them to swing. And 
as for new buildings and extra salaries, they were amazed 
at my audacity in presuming such a thing. Being bliss- 
fully ignorant of all this, I blundered on in my blind 
way, brushing aside any objections that were raised against 
my program. For instance, when the treasurer of the 
board, a conservative banker, rather timidly suggested 
that it might be wiser to reduce the amount of new en- 
dowment to $25,000, I considerably disconcerted him 
by flatfootedly asserting that it ought to be increased 
to $100,000. I now recognize that I acted rather dicta- 
torially with the trustees, something that riper experi- 
ence has taught me is unwise, but I believe that in this 
particular instance it was just the stimulus necessary to 
save the college from collapsing. 

While I was aware in a general way that even in institu- 
tions much better known than mine raising money is 
the main function of a college president, and that ac- 
quaintance with pastors, church adherents, and philan- 
thropists is a valuable asset, I was to find out in a very 
concrete way that raising money through gifts is a spe- 
cialized work demanding tact, judgment of human nature, 
and an intuitive knowledge of how and when to use an 
opportunity. I have learned that men with real money 
cannot be cajoled, or intimidated into parting with it; 
that such men invariably weigh their gifts quite as they 
measure their investments — there must be promise of 
an adequate return. To be a successful money-getter, 
the college solicitor must show that the money is going 
to be administered in such a way as to return par value 
educationally. 
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I assumed charge of the college early in September. 
By October I was in the field soliciting for the endow- 
ment, and incidentally prodding around for money to 
meet running expenses. I planned to work the home 
field during the fall months, and to spend the winter 
in the East among the liberal givers — the big game of 
the college solicitor. I had two reasons for doing this — 
first I wanted to get experience in the game by working 
among the rather more sympathetic home people, and 
second I thought I would fare better in the East if I al- 
ready had a considerable portion of the endowment 
pledged. 

Possibly I exaggerate a little in asserting that my 
experiences during the next six months would fill a volume. 
Be that as it may, I had to run a gauntlet of thousands 
of excuses ranging all the way from the downright hard- 
luck story to the logically thought out reason why money 
could not be spared just then. I looked deeper into 
human nature during those months than I had during 
all the years of my ministry, and I am afraid was forced 
to reconstruct my earlier estimates of the innate truth- 
fulness of mankind. I found that the mental safety deposit 
boxes that held an individual’s financial affairs were al- 
ways hard to get at, and that even the owners themselves 
seldom had the keys. Many people outwardly prosperous 
were on the point of bankruptcy, or had lost a lot of money 
in unfortunate investments, or had just tied up their 
money in long time loans. Had I come a little sooner, 
matters might have been different — “‘but just now” —. 

A few experiences culled at random may illustrate. 
For instance, I recall a certain country banker, whose 
wealth was rated at several hundred thousands, on the 
right side religiously, but whose educational donations 
seldom exceeded $10. This individual I met and con- 
quered early in my canvass, and so thoroughly did I do 
it that I seldom feared his type afterwards. It was as 
follows: One Monday I found myself in a small town, 
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containing fairly-well-to-do country community from 
whom I thought I might reasonably expect $1000. I 
had preached the day before, and explained my mission. 
The pastor, however, was not very sanguine of my suc- 
cess, due to the fact that for several seasons the crops 
had been poor, and that, outside the banker, few were 
able to spare anything. This individual, he added, looked 
with disfavor upon denominational education, and was 
very skilful in side-stepping such propositions. However 
I was hopeful, and sought an audience with him at the 
earliest possible moment. Evidently he was expecting 
me, and had his escape all prepared. Very suavely he 
expressed an interest in my endowment campaign, and 
voluntarily offered to give $500 cash if the community 
would raise a like amount. No amount of persuasion 
could change him, his argument being that his neighbors 
ought to share in the responsibility. He did finally agree, 
however, though very reluctantly, to let notes count, 
but remarking that he disapproved of people going in 
debt to give away money. The pastor smiled when I 
told him the result of my visit, and said that the banker 
had very cleverly check-mated me. 

In view of what the pastor had said about the financial 
status of the community, I knew that ordinary procedures 
would avail little — that $5 and $10 subscriptions count 
up very slowly. Yet I wanted this banker’s $500, and 
was determined to get it, if for no other reason than to 
outwit the sly fox. Intuitively a plan suggested itself — 
I would syndicate eight or ten of the best men in the 
community for $500, taking their notes in lieu of cash. 
By dwelling particularly upon the fact that the banker, 
in whom everybody had confidence, had given the large 
amount of $500, and that he thought it fitting that his 
fellow townsmen should codperate with him I hoped to 
build up a sentiment in favor of the proposition. To be 
sure I planned to say nothing about his real motives, 
my purposes being best advanced by holding him up as 
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a munificent giver. I realize that it looks a little like 
horse trading, yet after all I was only making use of the 
points the banker had himself emphasized. 

In two days I had eight men pledged for $400, but the 
probabilities were all used up, and where to get the re- 
maining $100 was a question. At last the pastor thought 
of an up-country farmer, said to be irreligious, some- 
what miserly, skeptical as to higher education, but withal 
pretty well to do; and in our extremity we waited upon 
him. ‘To our surprise he received us very civilly, and 
after hearing my story handed me $100 in gold. 

It was amusing to note how the banker counted and 
recounted the notes and cash, and finally in a very dour 
manner handed over $500. Since then he has been a 
liberal supporter of our work, and I feel that I always 
know where to go for the last $1000 on an endowment. 
His community was benefited greatly too, through ac- 
quiring a deeper interest in education, and many students 
from there now go away to college. Unwittingly the 
banker was right in his way of thinking. 

I found in a number of cases that in order to keep 
peace in the family, husbands had to keep their donations 
secret from their wives. In one case I unwittingly put 
my foot into it, but in the end profited to the extent of 
$300. A well-to-do farmer had given me $200, but had 
said nothing about keeping it secret from his wife. A few 
weeks later I happened to be in the home, and thinking 
to show my appreciation, remarked to the wife that the 
trustees were much pleased at her husband’s liberality. 
Instantly she stiffened and remarked rather curtly: 
**So Henry gave you something, did he? I told him he’d 
better steer clear of you, or you’d rope him in. How 


much was it, may I ask?” Seeing how the ground lay, 
I evaded the question by simply stating that it was a 
nice amount. But she could not be so easily put off, 


and finally asked: “It wasn’t more than $500, was it? 
Henry knows we can’t afford to give more than that.” 
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“No,” I replied quickly, “it was just $300 short of what 
you can afford, and I expect the balance to-day.” When 
I left the house some hours later, I had the extra check in 
my pocket, and “Henry” had said that it was worth it 
to get one on his wife. 

The canvasser for money will be continually met with 
excuses — some genuine but many spurious. I early 
learned to sift out the kept-in-stock variety from those 
of real exigency. I also learned that it is fatal to be 
easily bluffed. The next case will illustrate: I called 
one day upon a pastor, seeking an introduction through 
him to a manufacturer reputed to be rich but hard to 
“reach.” The pastor seemed to regard me merely as a 
beggar, and insisted upon making the appointment over 
the telephone — a hint in itself that he thought lightly 
of my mission. The object of my search was not slow 
to “catch on,” and replied that his donation schedule 
was entirely made up, and it would be useless for me to 
call. I said no more to the pastor, but excusing myself 
as soon as possible, seemingly much to his relief, hurried 
to the office of the manufacturer. My reception was 
rather cool, until I explained that I did not come to 
reopen the money question, but merely to explain 
my campaign more fully. Presently he unbent enough 
to ask me questions, and in a half-hour we were good 
friends. Before I left he spontaneously gave me a check 
of quite generous proportions, and offered to give me a 
letter to other business men of his acquaintance. 


I promised to give a few secrets of success in raising 
money. One — and a very important one too, is that it is 


much easier to induce people to give notes payable out 


of their estates, than to get the cash. Such notes are a 


lien against the property of the makers, and are much 
more secure than wills: the heirs seldom are hostile, be- 
cause a note is viewed in a different light from a will. 


I learned the value of the note scheme from the fol- 
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lowing experience. I happened to miss a train at a small 
junction point, and having several hours to while away, 
decided to call on a good deacon and his wife, who lived 
in the town, and whom I had canvassed before. Of course 
they were eager to learn what progress I was making, and 
hearing that the amount yet needed was large, were 
quite sorry because they had no cash to give, and did 
not feel justified in borrowing. A happy inspiration 
led me to suggest that they give their note, the same to 
draw interest at a small rate, and be payable out of their 
estate. They readily fell in with the idea, and made a 
note for $1000 drawing two per cent interest. When I 
departed with this unexpected find, I thought to myself 
that it is an ill-wind that blows nobody good. A large 
part of what I have raised since has been by post-mortuary 
notes and deeds. 

Another secret of success is a judicious use of the fol- 
low up system. Now-a-days I seldom ask for donations 
on my first visit: rather I seek to interest the individual 
in the work of the school by telling what it is doing, 
and incidentally speaking of its needs. Eventually — 
sometimes it will be five years — the donation is often 
forthcoming. Such a system leaves none of the after- 
taste of extortion or misuse of friendship. A dissatis- 
fied giver is the worst advertisement a college can have, 
while an interested giver will follow up with his personal 
influence — an asset of great value. Voluntary contri- 
butions to a college, resulting from a heart-felt interest 
in its work, are worth, ten times over, any that can be 
wormed out. I did not know these things when I started, 
but I know them now. 


But to return to the endowment campaign. Did it 
succeed? you may ask. Yes, and with both time and 
money to spare. During the last two weeks, the dona- 
tions fairly came tumbling in, averaging over $1000 a day. 
Many who had previously refused to contribute repented 
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at the last moment, and hastened to climb aboard the 
success wagon. I have since carried three endowment 
campaigns to a successful finish, but none have given 
me as much satisfaction as the first one. 

The effect upon the college was immediate. ‘‘Confi- 
dence was restored,” and the attitude of professors and 
students improved a hundred per cent. All talk of closing 
the institution died down. Even athletics — the sure 
index of a college’s vitality — revived, and the boys be- 
gan to plan to do things. The college board tabled their 
amalgamation schemes, and changed the tone of their 
letters. All this, however, I realized was but the first 
flush of victory; the real rub I suspected would come in 
the reorganization of the work, and the modernizing of it. 

With the money situation temporarily cared for, I 
now turned my attention to those matters, and thereby 
brought about my head a hornet’s nest of criticism that 
came near proving my undoing. ‘Traditions as to char- 
acter, quality and quantity of work, especially in de- 
nominational colleges, die hard; too often, unfortunately, 
such institutions seem satisfied with the glory of past 
achievements. I had become convinced that the institu- 
tion was not living up to its possibilities — that agri- 
culture, rural school pedagogy, and commercial subjects 
ought to be included in its curriculum. The most in- 
fluential of the alumni, a majority of whom were clergy- 
men, resented this departure. They accused me of being 
false to my trust, and of seeking to “commercialize” 
an institution whose charter principle was the fitting 
of young men and women for Christian work. I replied 
to this by pointing to the fact that 95 per cent of our 
students returned to the home or farm, or else took up 
teaching or entered business; that as a matter of justice 
there ought to be offered some of the subjects that would 
be of use to them in after life, and that the introduction 
of these would in no way detract from the dignity of 
the strictly theological subjects. 
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This doctrine coming from one whose own training 
had been mainly in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, I realize, 
sounds strange; nevertheless the conviction had grown 
upon me during my canvassing campaign, and was due, 
no doubt, to the slighting remarks that were sometimes 
dropped as to the real value of a college education. 

The trustees sided with me, and a chair of agriculture 
and a department of commerce were established. Normal 
courses for teachers were made a part of the regular cur- 
riculum, and the dead dry-as-dust courses in psychology 
and ethics were vitalized by the addition of up-to-date 
material. Recently domestic science has been added. 
The result of all this is that the college has become a live 
power in the community. Its graduates are in demand 
as teachers; the farmer-boy students return to their 
respective localities to take the lead in scientific agricul- 
ture (a leading business man in the town figures that 
the farmers raise five bushels more corn per acre through 
the stimulus given to better farming — an annual cash 
valuation of not less than $5000) and short courses, 
prepared especially for backward students, give such 
students a taste of what education really is. 


While I have fallen considerably short of the aims I 
originally set, I yet feel that much has been accomplished. 
The endowment is near the $200,000 mark; the buildings 
are in good repair, with some new ones added; the scien- 
tific equipment is satisfactory to the state university, and 
the instructors receive $900 per year, which, consider- 
ing the local low cost of living, is quite as good as $1200 
elsewhere. All our bills are paid promptly, and the credit 
of the college is good anywhere. Notwithstanding all 
this, we cannot rest on our oars: for educational stand- 
ards are continually advancing, and the powers higher 
up are continually suggesting better things, using the 
“big stick” of accrediting, as the goad to keep us pro- 
gressing. We are asked, among other things, to show a 
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larger endowment, to increase the pay of our instructors 
and to reduce their hours of teaching, to install more 
expensive scientific equipment, and, in employing new 
teachers, to accept only those having masters’ degrees 
from approved institutions. To keep our faces towards 
these ends means work, work, and more work. 

How have I fared personally, some one may ask? Well! 
I have raised a family of five, have no debts I cannot 
easily pay, and have a little real estate laid by for old 
age. My salary, which has never exceeded $2000, has 
always proved ample for the family needs. Of discourage- 
ment and opposition there has been a full measure, an- 
tagonism very naturally appearing among the trustees, 
alumni, and faculty to such propositions as looked like a 
shelving of former conditions. Many have been the 
sleepless nights I have spent figuring out how to make 
the financial ends of the college meet, and at the same 
time to keep a smiling educational front to the public. 


Notwithstanding all this, I love my work, and have an 
abiding faith in the mission of the small college, be- 
lieving that when properly administered, it is an impor- 
tant cog in our educational system. 





FROM WILLIAM JAMES? 


[Intruding a few bits of editing upon the following article 
has been a pious and pathetic task — how pathetic you will 
not quite know until you have read the first few pages. 
It could not be, as our contributions often are, edited by 
the author at our instance: for he was murdered on the 
Lusitania. 

The paper was thrown together very hastily shortly 
before he sailed, free use being made of matter previously 
contributed by him to the Journal of the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, and there was therefore 
special reason why the proofs should pass through his 
hands. But the article, even without revision from him, 
is abundantly able to speak for itself — and for him. 

In this instance we depart from our rule of temporary 
anonymity. The author was Mr. E. W. Friend, who 
served for a short time as under-secretary of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, but resigned shortly 
before he sailed. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1908, took his Master’s degree there in 1910, was during 
the following year Henry Rogers Traveling Fellow, 
studied at Berlin, was for two years Instructor in Classics 
at Princeton, then resumed studying, accompanied with 
teaching, at Harvard, and soon entered upon his brief 
term with the Am. S. P. R. 

It is not extravagant to assume that had he been born 
as early as the youngest of the Lusitania victims who 
were publicly mourned, he too would have been publicly 
mourned: for, though young, he was already among 
the most capable workers in what as hard-headed a man as 
Gladstone characterized as far the most important investi- 
gation in which men are engaged; and his premature tak- 
ing off was among the serious blows dealt to civilization 
by its German foes. The Epitor.] 
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HEN William James, whose teaching, in the 

words of one of his most distinguished op- 
ponents, “was a perpetual delight and stimulus to the 
philosophic world,” purported to return after death with 
his mind focussed on a fair occasion on which he wore 
pink pajamas, ' sensitive mortals easily felt pain. The 
judicial attempted in vain to remind the cultivated that 
upon inquiry it transpired that James had in fact near the 
end of his life suffered a possible disintegration of “‘ tough- 
mindedness,” and actually taken unto himself so dainty a 
habit. The argument mattered not, or rather it mattered 
altogether too much: if the alleged communication was 
“evidential,” it witnessed to a sort of back-stairs im- 
mortality — to a retrogression of a man of intellectual 
power to the utmost feebleness. The shade of Achilles 
was quoted with emphatic approbation, and a cloture 
rule was adopted, almost by unanimous consent. Bold, 
therefore, and very bold, must be he who lifts his voice 
to speak of the possible intellectual activity of James 
since that evil day in 1910 that took him from us. Yet 
the purpose of this article is to speak of him in some such 
way. With some diffidence, yet much more with relish 
for the possible reception to be accorded my essay, I 
venture to give, with a bit of comment, some extracts 
from some other automatic script that purports to come 
from William James. 

And, first of all, my caveat emptor. The scripts are 
non-evidential: that is to say, they do not give information 
about James’s private life which was unknown to the 
automatist, and which recourse to members of his family 
proves to be accurate. Such scripts would be interest- 
ing; from the point of view of the standard Psychical 
Researcher they would be almost indispensable for the 
proof of James having survived. If the scripts to be 
given here were indeed evidential, they might not im- 


* See the Proceedings of the American wer for Psychical Research, Vol. VI, 
and as summarized in their Journal, Vol. Eb. 
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probably speak of intimate incidents not dissimilar to 
that of the pink pajamas. That sort of evidence in- 
terested James, at any rate, when he was alive. One 
of the earliest and most arresting “‘hits” of Mrs. Piper, 
in James’s estimation, according to one of his colleagues, 
was when he was told, at a seance with that lady, not about 
some psychological novelty that he had been excogitating 
with majestic and isolated originality, but about his hav- 
ing abominably, in the dead of night, slain a cat which was 
less dear to him than to his family. But the scripts that 
I purpose giving are in general character, philosophical. 

It might be conceived that the intention of the ostensi- 
ble communicator was, in part at least, to do what was 
desiderated some six or seven years ago by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. In an article published in an American maga- 
zine — in 1908, I think—he spoke of what to him 
seemed the approach of the workers from each side to 
the point where, as in a tunnel excavated simultaneously 
from the two sides of a mountain, the strokes from the 
pickaxes in one-half could be heard at last by the laborers 
in the other. The wall was growing thinner in spots, 
he thought, — thin enough, perhaps, for it to be hoped 
that some day there might be secured from a personality 
in the other world, an essay, say on a characteristic 
topic, and in a characteristic style. 

I do not mean to assert that the scripts I shall discuss 
reproduce William James as he is to be found in Prag- 
matism or the Varieties of Religious Experiences. It 
would be strange, and even suspicious, if they did. We 
should at once ask why the bars to communication, so 
formidably manifest in the past, should have been now 
so suddenly cast down. It would be, moreover, beyond 
all reason exacting to demand that rapidly written auto- 
matic script, — printed here as it came, without any 
revision, and with no addition save punctuation, — 
should assay as high as the finished product of days of 
concentrated thought and studied expression. 
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Many persons, too, I am well aware, will not lend ear 
to aught that is not strictly, “scientifically,” evidential. 
They will not countenance pink-pajama evidence, and 
they rule out of court anything like celestial conversa- 
tions on philosophy. What they will listen to is only 
dignified, pertinent, acute, straightforward matter that 
is amenable throughout to the canons of the exactest 
science. It does not signify if you remind them that they 
are prescribing how nature shall reveal herself, and that 
the rerum natura may have a demand of its own to make. 
They are impervious to the insinuation that they may be 
too eclectic, and would probably ‘“‘reject bacteriology 
because penicillium glaucum grows on horse-dung, and 
bacterium termo lives in putrefaction.” Vainly you would 
urge that we are here dealing with human personality 
in its profoundest aspects, that the whole range of its 
powers and its subtlest manifestations must, and of a 
right ought to be, included in our survey. For them we 
shall be in the “subjective” — a waste place strewn with 
the bones of many who might have become scientists, 
but who have perished fruitlessly in the inane. Such as 
object thus, have forgotten that there pretends to be a 
*‘science” dealing with human personality in its totality, 
which is called ‘‘ Psychology,” and against the arbitrary 
delimitation of whose subject-matter we shall not cease 
to protest. Moreover, by “subjective,” it is oftenest 
to be seen, nothing more is meant than that the points 
at issue are very fine and very difficult to decide. 


[From Jour. Am. S. P. R., X. 7, 8.] ! Indeed it may be said 
that if communication has in truth been established with a 
“metetherial”’ world, sooner or later such a form of indirect 
“evidence” of surviving personality as we here attempt to 
supply would be legitimately required. If William James 
still survives, and if he has not passed into an environment 
alien in its interests to the life which he left behind, he would 
almost surely attempt some time the transmission to us of 


This and all future extracts are from communications by the author. In 
quoting, a few insignificant omissions and transformations have been made. Ep. 
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something more than personal memories — of even more than 
that subtle evidence for the retention of intelligence which 
is embodied in the complicated cross-correspondences of the 
English Society. The desire for human converse might be 
strong, and would be natural,—for converse that should 
rise above the tedium of forensic evidence, and in which he 
could be relieved from having to prove that he was himself; 
or, it might be that, seeing “the laws of life with sharper eyes,” 
he would wish to convey new truths to us or to import into 
“accepted” truths a more vital significance. 

With thus much premised, I shall say a word about the 
automatist or “scribe,” who is a young woman of twenty- 
three, and is my wife. There is, I believe, nothing neurotic 


in her history. She appears, in fact, the antithesis of anything 
suggesting either mental instability or physical weakness: for 


her health is, and has been, almost superlatively fine. She 
has always had a deal of outdoor exercise, even strenuous exer- 
cise. On the other hand, she may not unfairly be called “sen- 
sitive,” and has always been musical. She has had a long 
preparation for a musical career. 


But her formal schooling in other respects ceased when 
she was seventeen. With the literature of Psychical 
Research she is fairly well acquainted. Several years 
ago she read Pragmatism and a good part of 4 Pluralistic 
Universe, and, recently, small portions of James’s Psychol- 
ogy (briefer course), of the posthumous Problems of 
Philosophy, of Memories and Studies, and, finally of the 
Varieties. Of Bergson she had read a little, and also of 
Spencer. But she has never had anything like instruction 
in philosophy or psychology, or systematic catechism 
therein. In short, I should say that as regards both 
instruction and reading, she has not done as much as 
an intelligent student in college could do in good deal less 
than a year. 


[Op. cit. 9.] Her first automatic script was produced when 
she was not quite sixteen, and was obtained at the instance 
of a scientific friend who was interested in Psychical Research. 


At this time several “messages” were obtained that may have 
shown superusual knowledge — some from a dead friend of 
her mother, and one that apparently gave intimation of the 
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approaching death of the maternal grandmother. No records 
of these youthful scripts exist now. There was an interval 
of a year or two until the summer of 1911, when automatic 
writing was again attempted on one or two occasions, and 
with scarcely anything but scrawls being obtained. In the 
spring of 1914, after her return to America from Germany, 
she tried repeatedly... Nothing was obtained... except 
illegible scrawls or a phrase or two, save on an evening in early 
April just before the death of my mother. .. What was obtained 
then was of very doubtful relevance... On the 4th of August 
of last year..an unsuccessful sitting was had... On August 


18th a similarly unsuccessful sitting was held in the late after- 
noon. In the evening of that day, however, . . . another trial 
was made. 

Though patient, I was by this time weary... But coherent 
script developed, and has continued to come whenever it was sat 
for, provided the scribe was not in any degree fatigued. Even 
a slight amount of weariness on her part — which is naturally 
felt most in the evening — seems to make the production of 
script very difficult, and soon brings either a statement that 
the communicator cannot continue, or a request that we sit in 


the morning. 


Frederic Myers and Richard Hodgson at once purported 
to turn up, and asserted that they were desirous of de- 


veloping the automatist. The style of the “Myers” com- 
municator was, for me at any rate, strangely like that of the 
living man, and served at once to deepen my interest in 
the scripts. ‘Then Professor James purported to appear. 
It is with his alleged communications that we are here 
concerned, and I give forthwith part of the first sitting at 
which he professed to write. This sitting was only five 
days after the first development of coherent script. 


Sitting of Aug. 23, 1914. 
4-56-6.08 p. m. [Journal, Am. S. P. R. IX. 108-13.] 

Present: E. W. F. [The present writer, designated through- 
outas E. F. Ep.] N.£.R. N. £.P. Miss Theodate Pope. 


[The first few lines of the sitting are omitted but contain the 


sign (+) of “Imperator” an alleged ancient sacerdotal person 
in the Piper sittings. The talk for the first page or so is like 
him. Ep.]...we will try with renewed effort on our side 
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to entrance her this afternoon. Do not be alarmed, but please 
give us your thoughts, and remember our presence. Do not 


try to influence the medium, however, as we do that. 
(E. F.: Very well.) [The sitter’s remarks are throughout 


in parentheses. Ep.] 
Someone is troubled about something. Please put it aside 
for a while, as we cannot get any concentrated help if other 


thoughts interrupt. [Pause.] 
Preconceived ideas must not [pause] depreciate your judg- 


ment of this. Be quite open-minded. Practically all you have 
learned in the course of your life has taught you ways of con- 
sideration; but, though you must not turn them completely 
aside, we ask you to see with new eyes from now on. 


World upon world and life after life is the tremendous scheme 
of things. Children see in the world a light which dims with 
experience. Why? Because experience in your world is turned 
away from Life. ‘“‘Seek and ye shall find” has been said; but 
it must be a new seeking after a new thing, before you will 
find. 

[Pause.] She comes nearer. [J.¢., the medium’s power develops? 
Ep.] 

We stand right behind Mr. Friend’s chair and look with 
happy hearts on a group so earnest and sincerely anxious to 
give our utterances to the world. I ask you, can you — any 
of you — feel our presence? Are you aware how near we are? 
Why, man, I could slap you on the shoulder, if I only had a 
hand! {A material hand? The alleged spiritual persons “stand,” 
“set tired,” &c. Ep.] 

(E. F.: Just before you wrote that, I felt vaguely aware 
of some presence, I must admit.) 

I will make you even more aware as time goes on — and 
the rest. Speak to us! We are people still, and would be only 
too glad of conversation. 

(E. F.: Iam very, very glad to speak to you, and am only 
too glad to speak to you. I have kept silent only because I did 
not wish to interrupt. You have asked for consideration, and 
I have wished to show it toyou.) [I had conjectured the com- 
municator to be James.] 

Your attitude is our particular help now. Without that we 
should be at a loss many times. Can you not understand the 
dilemma of endeavoring to work with a man who can never 
quite take your word? 

(E. F.: I realize that keenly, and often reproach myself for 
subconscious dubiety.) 
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I understand, too. You are honest, though, with yourself, 
and that is our preéminent requirement. 


(E. F.; Thank you indeed. Thank you also for getting 


through [i. ¢., through the medium? Ep.] characteristic diction. 
It helps me.) 

Ha! Would you not be pleased to have me start conversa- 
tion in the speech of the newsboy? I can imitate if you like. 

(E. F., laughing: Who is this, please?) 

Still your friend, the scientific man who is known as Billy 
James. [This is preéminently unlike James, but it would not 
be unlike him to assume it in good natured banter with his 
sitters, as explained in the next sentence. Eb.] 

(E. F.: That is indeed what my wife and I speak of you 
as. No offense, you know!) 

You know I feel anything but offense, Friend. But where 
did you find the idea? 

(E. F.: Of calling you that?) 

Yes. 

(E. F.: We felt very near you in thought.) 

You mean you have weathered the storm and stress of my 
writings? 

(E. F.: Fine! Yes, I have read much of them.) 

Well, if I could tear up some of my Psychology, I would, 
but not a damn word of Pragmatism. [That “damn” did not 
come from the medium or telepathically from the sitter. Ep.] 

(E. F.: Hurrah! I have often wondered which you would 
keep, and which you would reject.) 

I fear we see but skin deep in many things in life which we 
have taken to mean tremendous triumphs of intellect! 

(E. F.: Yes, I begin to understand, I suppose.) 

You begin young. Heaven knows, I wish more could be as 
free from slaughtering prejudice. Do not get a big-head over 
what I say. You are quite a son of the earth still! 

(E. F.: It’s well for me to be reminded of that. I really, 
I really try to keep such admonitions in mind.) [The sitter, 
it will be readily seen, was a trifle taken aback by the pre- 
ceding!] 

I know. But let it be known we keep them for you too. 

(E. F.: What do you mean by “keeping them for me too”’?) 
[The sitter knew perfectly well, I think, what was meant, but 
the remark nettled him so that he could think of nothing else 
to reply!) 

We remind you every now and then. Don’t mind my jest- 
ing, please. I am serious enough at the bottom of my heart. 
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(E. F.: Yes, I understand. It takes both butter and bread 
to make a sandwich.) 

Indeed you are right. And if the poor old world could only 
butter its slums and feed the wealthy with bread-pudding, it 
might improve. 

(E. F.: We are in a bad way over here now. We need all the 
light we can get.) 

Broke the current, but I’m here still. 

Great things will come out of the struggle in Europe now, 
and you will not be the only one to be surprised by the outcome. 

(E. F.: The outcome is to us beyond conjecture.) 

Naturally. But I can see somewhat further, and wonder at 
the great perversity in human nature. 

(E. F.: Let me ask; if at all possible, respond character- 
istically now to my question. What do you think now of the 
moral equivalent of war?) 

I find no words in any language I have ever known to describe 
my understanding of the question as I can see it now. But 
I feel sure you will be convinced of my attitude if I say there 
is no moral equivalent to a proceeding so barbarous. 

(E. F.: That’s pretty good. I realize the difficulties in an- 
swering.) 

When the medium is nearer still, your questions can be an- 
swered with more accuracy. Treat her gently though, because 
she tries very hard, and we are surprised at her progress. 

(E. F.: Good. We, in our turn, are not here for thauma- 
turgy, thaumaturgy. We really, we really are glad to wait and 
take what comes.) 

U D?? It is an amazing power, the one of light between 
worlds, and no one in your world realizes the importance of 
the cultivation of it in each and every individual. (Manner 
very unlike James. Ep.] In time it will be better understood, 
and the difference in life’s issue will be simply beyond all present 
conjecture. .. 

In the messages which follow we intend to give you instruc- 
tions as to the pragmatic value of the future life. [It should 
be noted that the communicator returns to the theme he had 
begun on before the deflection of the last question.] 

(E. F.: Good.) 

It will be slow, Friend, but have the utmost patience. 

(E. F.: If we don’t have patience, jog us up about it.) 

1“U D” is for “understand.” Thisis an abbreviation frequent in the Piper 


scripts. [Its coming here is of the nature of a cross-correspondence, — it 
may have been from reminiscences of the sitter, or even of the medium. Eb.] 
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We will. The other two, Myers and Hodgson, are helping 
me this afternoon, and send all their sincerest good wishes. 

(E. F.: We send greetings and gratitude to them. I only 
wish I had known them in this life.) 

That is true, it would have made it a little easier. And 
still, in time it will seem to us all as though the barriers were 
indeed thin and of little consequence. I enjoy these talks and 
hope we may have many more. We do miss people we have 
known, and your connections make you seem near. Send, 
please, a message to my wife. 

(E. F.: I shall ask Miss Pope to do so.) 

Yes, do, please. She will be happy to know I can come 
even thus near to her. Yes, friend [sic], [7. ¢., without the cap- 
ital as before? Ep.] we miss some people very deeply, and still 
we are content. 

(E. F.: Yes, I feel it so.) 

[Pause.] Now one more feather in your cap. Myers wants 
me to tell you how glad he is that you are the sort of man you 
are, with the vista of the past so ever-present in your mind. 
He appreciates it all — as do we all. Now for today, good-by, 
and I will [sic] be glad to come again and talk as we have done 
today. [Slight pause.] We send our thanks to the — for the 
help you have all given. Good-night. [The “feather” is doubt- 
less a decoration for the sitter’s interest in the classics.) [And 
came exceedingly naturally as from Myers, who was also 
greatly interested in them. Eb.] 


My chief comment on this sitting is that I should like to 
know what others think of it, considering the circumstances 
of its production. To me this “James” manner is distinct 
from the “Myers” manner. “Slaughtering prejudice” is 
surely in James’s vein, as are the remarks “Do not get a big- 
head over what I say. You are quite a son of the earth still,” 
and “You mean you have weathered the storm and stress of my 
writings.” If these are not James, what is “James” in con- 
versation? And how about those other remarks about “tear- 
ing up some of his Psychology but not a damn word of Prag- 
matism,” and “I fear we see but skin deep in life in many 
things which we have taken to mean tremendous triumphs of 
intellect!”” If James survives, he has likely learned a deal more 
about human personality than he knew here, and in particular 
more about those powers that enable it to survive the shock 
of death with conscious unity. What, then, more in his style 
and character than this (unnecessary) amende, this indication 
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of the persistence of that “magnificent candor” which Dr. Ver- 
rall felt to be the admirable spirit of the Varieties of Religious 
Experience? We have, too, in these few passages a sample 
of his wit. The sitter says that he tries to keep “such admoni- 
tions” (as the one about not getting a “big-head”’) in mind. 
The rather blunt colloquialism of the communicator is at once 
redressed and yet pressed home with the delicate “‘ But let it be 
known we keep them for you, too.” Is it, or is it not, at once the 
manner of James, and distinct from the manner of Myers, to 
open the sitting with “J ask you, can you — any of you — feel 
our presence?.. Why, man, I could slap you on the shoulder, 
if I only had a hand!”? The reply to my question about “the 
moral equivalent of war” — the title of a well-known essay 
of James . . . is not unworthy of him. 

It is but fair to point out again that the scripts began only 
five days previously to this sitting, and that the legitimately 
conjecturable limitations to communications of any sort with 
the discarnate, might justly be recollected here. It should be 
added that the scribe had never met Professor James, had, in 
fact, to her knowledge never seen him. I met him but once, 
though the conversation we had then has been for me a memora- 
able one. In short, there appears to me to be about as much 
of James here as could well be crammed into the number of 
words written. Moreover, and the point may be taken for 
what to each it seems worth, there is here much more that 
resembles the alert and elastic-spirited James known to his 
friends than was at all evident to me in over an hour’s untram- 
melled conversation that I had with him in the early winter of 
1908 when his strength was beginning to fail. 


[Op. cit. P. 114 et seq.] In the record of the sitting that follows 
now, attention is called to the curious style of the opening. The 
style is not that of James, nor of Myers, nor yet a blend of 
their styles, though here and there a phrase or a cadence... 
might recall them. But the beginning of this sitting is to me 
vaguely reminiscent of the style of “Imperator,” and the 
scripts claim his constant aid. He was familiar as the “director” 
from the other side of the trances of Mrs. Piper, and “without 
his help,” it was once declared “we could get no results.” 

The rather oracular admonitions with which the sitting be- 
gins were to me by no means vague and impertinent. They 
were significant at the time, but became much more signifi- 
cant some ten days later, when a “specific” piece of advice 
was ventured respecting “the course I was about to take.” 
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It was as if these opening exhortations, together with other 
matter of similar import from scripts not quoted here, led up 
to this specific advice step by step, as if it could not be stated at 
once and plumply, but needs must be approached softly and 
deviously and by repetition of the main idea of “see clearly 
the course you are about to take.” [As our readers have no 
such personal interest, we venture to give only selections. We 
don’t want our people to regard Imperator solely as the amiable 
old bore that thorough acquaintance has made him to us. Eb.] 


Sitting of Sept. 6, 1914. 
11.12 a. m.—12.45 p.m. (Jour. Am. S. P. R. 1X. 116 et seq.) 

Present: E.W.F., N. E.R. 

Let us come near to you all today, for we are eager to talk [It’s 
always safe to bet that Imperator was. Eb.] and let you have 
our thoughts. We want the trance to deepen this morning. . . 

Come, child, nearer us today than ever. We want your mind 
free and your strength concentrated into light. [Short pause.] 

Shipwreck comes when Captains are heedless of impending 
storms. See clearly the course you are about to take, and pre- 
pare your bark for winter weather... [Was “‘ the course ” to the 
under-secretaryship of the Am. S. P. R. and the “winter 
weather,” the discord that arose there? Epb.] 

As we sit here with you and talk, feeling your presences so 
very near to us, it fills us with a great refreshing calm to think 
of the change which will come so soon. (Could this have pre- 
saged the sitter’s death in less than a year? Ep.] 

Strong men, versed in the ways of life and bearing burdens 
unknown to their comrades, rely on some strength beyond their 
own. As dumb animals have blind love and faith in the human 
[Short pause] keepers who watch over them, . .. 

Remember the heralding of the power of spirit, remember 
its simplicity and its material uncouthness. It is not in mag- 
nificence that you find your true knowledge, but [in?] the places 
where secrets lie concealed in [the?] shadow of a truly simple life. 

Instinctive perception of the things one cannot hear and 
touch and see in form material are the roads and pathways of 
a broader life. There is nothing sere or barren in the life of 
spirit, if a soul is only ready. [Short pause.]} 

Intellectual effort is a series of links between spirit and mat- 
ter, and in our life we use them in a new way, but never lose 
them. They are the cementings which separate and join what 
seem opposed and inconsistent one with the other. (The?] 
mistake must not be made though (that?] beauty of conception 
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and rarity of analogy are things we disdain. Truly not. [Pause.] 
By these links we find you and talk with you and yet by a 
combination of thought-projection and idea-separation we 
turn our minds upon the material world once more and [Pause] 
give a wider life to the few who can grasp our effort.]... 

(E. F.: Indeed you have, though when I first read these 
preceding sentences I failed to understand. Then it flashed 
over me, in part at least. I wish you would continue, if you 
can, to enlarge upon what you call idea-separation. . .) 

When a spirit unhampered by material mechanism calls to 
his being a thought, it calls to him the whole meaning of the 
subject in its true universal relation. U D? [I intended to say 
“Indeed I do!” but the writing continued before I could do so.] 
And when he wishes to express this back into material sur- 
roundings, he must separate each idea on the subject and pass 
them through one by one. It is truly like the spectroscope. 
Each light has its particular differentiation — I mean by that, 
each element. U D? 

(E. F.: May I ask who this is?) 

Do not know. 

(E. F.: “Do not know”’?) 

Do you not know? 

(E. F.: The style seems to me not so distinctive today, al- 
though perfectly, admirably clear.) 

Well, it is James who is talking and Myers who is “helping.” 
[If so, as the sitter seems to have suspected, they crowded Im- 
perator out after a page or more of his platitudes, from which we 
have selected the most endurable. The last long paragraph, 
however, contains an idea not unworthy of James, and so is the 
following working out of it. Eb.] 

(E. F.: I understand. I want to ask: If we were to call our 
mechanism, which in our life separates ideas, the cinemato- 
graphic mechanism of thought, should you assent?) 

Yes. 

(E. F.: Well then, could you coin a term equally descrip- 
tive for the process by which you think, when that cinemato- 
graphic mechanism has been destroyed?) 

Ours is a process of synthetic perception. 

(E. F.: Well then, what about conception?) 

You see, we live by our perceptions, whereas you have of 
necessity to separate your perceptions into conceptions for 
practical use. 

(E. F.: Oh, not entirely, surely. For what about that value 
of concepts, which you yourself recognized in your posthumous 
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Introduction to Metaphysics, which seems wholly dissociated 
from practical use?) 

That is again another thing. It is no simple conception, but 
a conception which has been modified by innumerable, indis- 
cernible, sub-conscious perceptions in a human mind... 

(E. F. . . . perception of concepts sounds like a coniradictio in 
adjecto!) 

God, yes. But it’s because you’re so used to considering 
these things as I used to consider them. 

(E. F.: Well, when the cinematograph is wrecked by the 
shipwreck of the material body, how do you come by this direct 
perception of the ideal world? Isn’t it a matter of years to 
organize it?) 

It IS and the individual drops in and takes his place whenever 
he is ready. 

(E. F.: “Whenever he is ready’’?) 

Yes, whenever he is at the point of understanding to see it 
[sic]. There are some people who are years, as you say, in 
coming to after leaving their beloved material home. 

(E. F.: Yes, various communications from others — some of 
which I used to think fearful rot — indicated that fact.) 

But believe me, [This “believe me” is not like James. Eb.] 
it isn’t rot. It’s rotten for them, but not in itself a rotten pro- 
ceeding. 

(E. F.: You know, I get from these communications of yours 
the impression of an even more vigorous personality than you 
were when on this poor old earth!) 

Why now, you flatter me! [This is not like him either. Eb.] 

(E. F.: I mean, of course, considering how your stream of 
pure perception of concepts is all diffracted by the mind of my 
wife!) 

Do not be hard on the mind of your wife! Her lens is not 
bad. 

(E. F.: And considering my own astigmatism! ... May I 
ask, will our evolution here bring us to anything like your sort 
of perception?) 

In time there will be very much more which can be spoken 
of directly. Your growth is continuously toward the better, I 
should say fuller perception of things as they are. It will take 
ages though. 

(E. F.: Oh, yes. You will understand, I think, when I ask 
crudely and all too briefly that what I should immensely like 
to know — to have, is even adumbration of what your per- 
ception is.) 
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The nearest thing in your experience is that feeling which 
comes to you when, with a friend whom you understand, you 
walk out into the night and talk and commonly feel the pulse 
of all Life behind the darkness. 

(E. F.: Would it, then, cease to interest you to discover, 
say, what the exact function of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe is?) 

Would J be less interested than when and whom [sic]? 

(E. F.: Than when you lived on Irving Street!) 

I would know, if I felt I needed to know, but it is much more 


important for you to know. 
(E. F.: Yes, that answer fits the case. Let me say, though, 
that it is precisely the answer I had foreseen to such questions 


weeks ago.) 
It pleases me to know you did foresee it and I will come 
and tell you much more another time, but she is getting tired 


and I must stop now... 
A good day for the rest of the hours to be spent in waking, 


and the rich sleep of new strength when you go again to rest. 
[This last clause is very unlike James, and is more like Im- 
perator, who (I speak only of appearances, mind) as a clerical 
party, was very apt to close the sittings with some such bene- 
diction. But this lacks his usual signature of a cross. Eb.] 


(E. F.: Thank you. Good day.) 


I shall not here say more about the matter of the first 
part of the sitting than that, however it may seem to 
others, it had the power of awakening reflection in me 
to a singular degree. The manner of so doing is no doubt 
curious, and is not what I should have previously thought 
would appeal to my type of mind. That it did so appeal 
reveals the exquisite adaptation of the vs scripti to the 
individual case. 

It is the latter half of the sitting which, in my estima- 
tion, deserves some attention. The talk about “‘idea- 
separation” and ‘“‘synthetic perception” is certainly 
an attempt at expressing something of the psychology 
of the discarnate state, and, as such, is in character with 
the script’s claim to emanate from James. Has it a 
considerable significance? I confess that I am strongly 
inclined to think that it has. At first blush it seemed to 
me an interesting conception, and I turned it over in my 
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mind often enough, but I did not at all see whither it 
might lead, or how it could be substantiated by present 
psychological knowledge. Not until long after the sitting 
did I perceive any further light on the subject. When 


I did, however, the train of thought started was not a 
little convincing to me. That the considerations I am 
about to adduce were in the back of my head somehow, 
and were drawn thence by the “‘script,” or that the ideas 


had been unwittingly excogitated by the young autom- 
atist, without a glimmering of their import, appear 
to me difficult suppositions. If the suppositions were 
correct, they would for one thing argue powerfully the 
superiority of unconscious states to conscious ones. 


(The author then quotes again from his comment in the Pr. 
Am. §S. P. R. Ep.] And first, I should like permission to state 
categorically the significance of the latter part of the sitting as it 
appears to me. It is, in sum, that the phenomenon called “death” 
is a transition to a radically different kind of consciousness —. to 
a type of conscious activity which, though not dissociated from ours 
nor failing to include our principal conscious activities, is never- 
theless so divergent 1n nature that 1t 1s hard for the communicating 
intelligence to “think” as we do, and particularly hard for it so 
to think when it 1s expressing itself through a mind and brain 
whose whole life and thought represent what 1s for the communicat- 
ing intelligence an berwundener Standpunkt, “a point of view” 
that has been literally passed by and left behind. 

What is this type of consciousness that is different from 
ours, and yet not so different that it cannot understand ours 
and make itself at least in part intelligible to us? I will venture 
to put the matter consecutively and to explain, if criticism be 
kept till the end of my interpretation. 

It is asserted in the script “that when a spirit unhampered 
by material mechanism calls to his being a thought, it [the 
thought] calls to him the whole meaning of the subject in its 
true universal relation.” When the soul has come to that 
“deeper self-consciousness which men call death,” it lives in a 


world of “synthetic perception”: its perception is of an en- 
vironment that has been foreshadowed in such constructions 


as, say, the Platonic world of Ideas. Supersensible perception 
would be, then, of supersensible things, of “reality” direct — 
or in a fashion much more direct than in our world of “sense- 
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perception.” Following the course of evolution, it should seem 
that the “soul”? becomes, in Spencerian terminology, more 
integrated: when it calls “‘to its being a thought,” the thought 


calls up the “whole meaning of the subject in its true universal 


relation.” The thinking of the enfranchised soul is, then, not 


like ours discursive, cinematographic, imperfectly conscious of 
the soul’s nature and destiny, but synthetic, by wholes, and 
concentratedly purposive. The “activities” of the released 
soul are different indeed from ours: for a better understanding 


of them we must wait until we better comprehend “the bridge 


between.” But thus much of the other manner of life may be 
adumbrated: the nearest thing in Our experience is that feeling 
which comes when, with a friend whom we understand, we walk 
out into the night and talk and commonly feel the pulse of all Life 
behind the darkness. 

To proceed, however. Turn for a moment to James’s Psy- 
chology where he discusses the “stream of thought.” “In 
all our voluntary thinking,” he says, “there is some topic or 
subject about which all the members of the thought revolve. 
Half the time this topic is a problem, a gap we cannot yet fill 
with a definite picture, word, or phrase, but which, in the man- 
ner described some time back, influences us in an intensely 
active and determinate psychic way. Whatever may be the 
images and phrases that pass before us, we feel their relation 
to this aching gap. To fill it up is our thoughts’ destiny. Some 
bring us nearer to that consummation. Some the gap negates 
as quite irrelevant. Each swims in a felt fringe of relations * 
of which the aforesaid gap is the term... Relation, then, to 
our topic or interest is constantly felt in the fringe, and par- 
ticularly the relation of harmony and discord, of furtherance 
or hindrance of the topic... Now any thought the quality of 
whose fringe lets us feel ourselves ‘all right,’ is an acceptable 
member of our thinking, whatever kind of thought it may 
otherwise be. Provided we only feel it to have a place in the 
scheme of relations in which the interesting topic lies, that is 
quite sufficient to make of it a relevant and appropriate por- 
tion of our train of ideas.” 

In precise psychological terms, then, the statement of the 
script would amount to this, that the change called death — 
the change that had previously been loosely described in a 
“Myers” sitting as a coming to a “deeper self-consciousness”” — 
involves an intensification and consolidation of the relational 


1 Vol. I, pp. 259 and 260. ? The italics are mine. 
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fringe that accompanies our ordinary human discursive “‘think- 
ing.” 

Are there any considerations that would seem to support 
this view? I think that there are two sets of facts, very different 


in nature, which do so. The one set is confined to the matter 


of academic psychology, the other is composed of incidental 
statements of trance-communicators. In the first place, there 
are sporadic cases of greater or less intensification of the power 
of holding simultaneously a great number of relations in mind. 


“Great thinkers,” says James,’ “have vast premonitory 


glimpses of schemes of relation between terms, which hardly, 


even as verbal images, enter the mind, so rapid is the process.” 
And in a footnote he tells the well-known case of Mozart. 
The latter is reported as saying of his manner of composing 
* ..I can see the whole of it [the piece] at a single glance in 
my mind, as if it were a beautiful painting or a handsome human 
being; in which way I do not hear it in my imagination at all 
as a succession — the way it must come later — but all at once, 
as it were. It is a rare feast! All the inventing and making 
goes on in me as in a beautiful strong dream. But the best 
of all is the hearing of it all at once.” * [Cf. Matthew Arnold: 
“See it whole”. Ep.] What we have here, and in many other 
cases of genius, is a simultaneous apprehension of many rela- 
tions, literally a “synthetic perception.” And with this syn- 
thetic perception it is to be noted goes a strong affective state. 
“Ttis a rare feast, the inventing and making goes on asina strong 
beautiful dream.” The intensification and fusion of the rela- 
tional fringe is here however the privilege of genius. Is there 
any such phenomenon to be observed in the case of ordinary 
men? And — what is more vital — are there any instances 
of the fusion and consolidation of the elements, the interrelated 
experiences, of a whole lifetime, sporadic and momentary as 
such cases of fusion might be? There are such cases indeed, 
though they have hitherto attracted but little notice. M. 
Bergson is, I believe, the first to have called attention to them. 
[The author is mistaken regarding this priority. Ep.] In his 
presidential address before the English Society for Psychical 
Research he remarked on the reports of persons who have 
faced death suddenly by drowning or in battle. In such cir- 
cumstances, as is perhaps familiar, men have told of the events 
of their whole lives flashing before their mind’s eye in an in- 
stant. This is due, says M. Bergson significantly, and, I think, 


1 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 255. 2 The italics are James’s. 
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rightly, to the momentary failure of the attention to Life. Con- 
fronted with a situation in which death seems inevitable, the 
mind may sometimes uncoil itself in its entirety, as a tightly 
wound spring might do, since that which ordinarily held it 
confined to slow expansion is suddenly removed. It is to be 
noted, likewise, that such experiences have sometimes had a 
positive, a “noetic” value. Men have come away from them 
cherishing what they believed to be a deeper insight into them- 
selves and the purpose of life! 

In the case of the ordinary man, there is required a strong 
shock to detach his attention from the world of material things. 
But if that attention be once radically diverted, the whole 
mass of his interrelated experiences bursts upon his conscious- 
ness. With the man of genius on the other hand, the failure 
of attention to life is less sudden, less disruptive. It extends 
over long periods, and because it is more gentle, it permits 
him to correlate his inner perception with the world of matter 
and material activities. That the genius is often characterized 
by a certain “failure of attention to life” is urged upon us by 
numerous and patent facts in the lives of great artists, great 
poets, and great men of science. 

The matter of the script is, then, of a piece with facts that 
already lie at our hand. If it be true, it should serve to col- 
ligate some things that we have not hitherto associated in our 
minds. Now, as it stands, it brings together M. Bergson’s 
contention that in the brain are stored up only mechanisms 
of recall, and that the meanings and significances of our ex- 
periences are preserved apart from the brain, in something 
that is purely psychical, with another statement of James’s. 
For James points out ! that if we “consider the cognitive func- 
tion of different states of mind, we may feel assured that the 
difference between those that are mere “acquaintance” and 
those that are “ knowledges-about”’ is reducible almost entirely 
to the absence or presence of psychic fringes or overtones. 
Knowledge about a thing is knowledge of its relations... and 
of most of its relations we are only aware in the penumbral 
nascent way of a “fringe” of unarticulated affinities about 
it.” M. Bergson? contents himself with pointing out the 
existence of a psychical corpus as distinct from a physical one. 


1 Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 258 and 259. 

? In his presidential address before the English Society and, with acute analysis 
of unpromising data, in his Matter and Memory. Mr. McDougall in his Body 
and Mind quotes M. Bergson with approval and insists strongly on the same 
point. 
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The sentence of the script is descriptive of the nature, in one 
aspect, of that psychical corpus when isolated, as after death, 
or when functioning more freely than is usual, as is the case 
with a man of genius. Such an intensification of the relational 
fringe would, however, bring certain disabilities with it in this 
life. ‘The experience undergone in the intensification would 
require peculiar powers in the one experiencing it for formula- 
tion afterwards. And this is just what is found to be true in 
the case of mystics, and geniuses of varying degrees. The 
complex of relationships suddenly flashed upon the mystic 
is overwhelming, it is irreproducible in linear thought. To 
describe it, there would be needed a speech that should be 
oriented simultaneously in many different directions. [Like 
several simultaneous harmonized themes in music. Cf. the 
Mozart expressions supra. Ep.] Even the genius would not 
in every instance succeed in reporting or intellectualizing his 
vision. Witness the cases where writers have rated highest 
their inferior poems or books; or, better, those cases such as 
Hartley Coleridge’s, whose significance was recognized by 
Myers, in which the rendering of the experience was always 
insufficient, always fell below the level of true genius.’ In 
conceiving of the phenomenon as an intensification and con- 
solidating of the fringe of relations surrounding our very 
imperfectly illuminated field of consciousness, we have, I 
think, a conception that lights the way forward and back- 
ward. We understand some already reported phenomena 
better, and we gain, however slight it may be, a foothold 
on the slippery ground of inquiry into the conditions of com- 
munication. The latter point I may touch here only for a 
moment. 

Communicators seem universally to suffer from confusion 
of ideas and from flight of ideas. They have seemed to some 
persons to suffer so seriously in these respects as to suggest 
that the “psychical corpus” has undergone a disintegration 
comparable with the disintegration of the physical body after 
death. Professor James, in particular, apprehended only a 
very partial survival of the personality, because of the persist- 
ent confusion, errors, and omissions of even the best com- 
munications. These objections Dr. Hodgson ought to meet 
by his assumption that the communicator was in a sort of 
dream-state, a conception of the process of communication 
that was suggested to him by one of the “clearest” of the 
Piper controls, George Pelham. ‘This theory of the dream- 
state has since been elaborated, or altogether revised, by Dr. 
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Hyslop.' In brief, as I understand him, Dr. Hyslop considers 
that the dream-state theory may be supplemented or elucidated, 
if we but reflect that a communication will likely be seriously 
affected by the accidental or mistaken transmission of the 
“fringe,”’ as well as of the main idea which the communicator 
intends to get through. This explanation was suggested, if I 
am not mistaken, by the “ James” personality of the Chenoweth 
sittings. [Am. Pr. VI. Ep.] Such a conception would be quite 
in accord with the one here set forth. The psychological ground 
for the fringe coming through is more apparent; it is not the 
“fringe”’ of our sort of consciousness, but the expression of a 
differently constituted psychical corpus. 

The communicator might be endeavoring to communicate 
an incident that, in itself, according to our canons of evidence, 
would be excellent evidence for identity. But the more actually 
singular and “pretty” the incident might be in our eyes, the 
less real significance that incident would probably have in the 
communicator’s life, the less meaning it would probably have 
for him in his present (discarnate) state, the less easy would it 
ordinarily be for him to focus on that incident or any similar 
incident, — if his consciousness were concerned zolely with signifi- 
cances and meanings. 

This would be further supported by the fact that communi- 
cations almost always open up with a strongly emotional tone, 
and that failure to respond to this tone, on the part of the 
sitter, sometimes drives the communicator out and away al- 
together. Light would also be thrown on the ethical concern 
of many communicators. For, if the consciousness of the 
communicator is composed of “significances and meanings,” 
if the experiences of a lifetime are well correlated, [and in- 
tegrated. Ep.] we should expect that awakening of the “moral 
self” which is to be found on earth wherever and whenever a man 
faces his whole self. 

Moreover, if an incident at once significant and evidential 
were attempted to be transmitted, so much larger and more 
persistently recurring would be the swarm of related and like inci- 
dents in the communicator’s life. We ought, then, to find them 
sometimes complaining of the same panorama-effect as we saw 
in certain cases of living men faced with sudden death and, 
consequently, overcome by failure of attention to life. Such 
is precisely the case. In an unpublished series of Piper sittings 
to which I have access, the communicator complains that 


1 Vid. Proceedings of the American Society, Vol. IV, Part I (May, 1910), 
Vol. VI (May, 1912), and Journal of the American Society, Aug., 1914. 
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“‘everything sweeps before me as in a vast panorama.” Simi- 


larly, in this same series, which was held shortly after Dr. 
Hodgson’s death, Dr. Hodgson exclaims that if he could only 
have communicated immediately after his death, he could have 
told everything, because the events of his whole life swept 
before him. It is scarcely to be expected that Mrs. Piper 
could have anticipated the theories of M. Bergson, and the 
scripts here discussed, to the extent of fitting chance and non- 
evidential remarks into this neat and re-inforced fabric. 


In the following partial extract of the sitting of Sept. 
19th the psychological vein is still being mined.! 


Do not forget that this act of communicating with you is a 
very much more intricate task than it seems to you there. No 
matter what complications you imagine when talking over the 
difficulties, it is quite certain that you do not even dream of 
the true intricacy of it. It will take years for us to explain all of 
this, and, tho our attempts thus far to bring some specific truths 
to your minds have been successful — and even more success- 
ful than we had hoped — it is quite impossible to start in on a 
discourse regarding the difficulties of communication before we 
have given you some idea of the interrelationship of Body and 
Mind. 

If you think over what was said yesterday, you will remember 
we intimated the whole mechanical structure to be a phantas- 
magoric structure. Understand? 


This was not my conception; I have been decidedly 
opposed to any belief of this kind, and, as far as I can 
at all judge, the automatist has never leaned in this 
direction. Nor if the above words be plainly interpreted, 
did the living James manifest any such tendency. But 
to continue: 


In its direct interpretation this sentence brings to you the 
seed and kernel of the whole idea. It is in reality existent, 
and yet a structure of untutored minds searching for the light! 
The scheme is vast. Law pervades it in its most minute de- 
tails... The first perception of the great synthesis is order 
and law in the world about you. This is real, everlasting, and 
a part of the great whole. Life’s first task is, you see, to make 


1 We understand that the sittings from which the succeeding extracts are 
made have not been published. Eb. 
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a primer for herself to see if she can read. She has taken the 
form of a mechanically perfect universe in order that she may 
read her own law with eyes of her own creation. Is this clear? 

(E. F.: It is difficult to see how an unconscious impulse can 
create the mechanical universe, so perfect and intricate in 
every detail.) 

[Written with some energy.] Because it is your appreciation 
of actual purified truth of developed effort and unending loving 
sacrifice which makes you see it as perfect. If this is incom- 
prehensible now, do not lay it aside, but please think about it 
with all the insight you possess. 

(E. F.: It is the point of departure of the whole process which 
I do not see.) : 

You cannot yet. Have patience as we tell you, bit by bit 
and fragment by fragment, the whole great scheme which lies 
before you now, though only part perceived. Understand this? 

(E. F.: Oh yes, the last is clear.) 

I must ask you not to mind my repeated questions. It is 
simply that I want everything as clear as possible. 

We will take the example of the brute. This is the first stage 
of consciousness which has perception of its own surrounding 
in relation to the whole, in any degree whatsoever. The life of 
a dog, for example, is a real part of the whole developmental 
scheme. His eyes are eyes which recognize; his nose one which 
tells him the good and the bad in the world; and his ears pro- 
claim to him the life of stirring other creatures over which he 
feels his advantage! This is consciousness in babyhood. If 
you would march in thorough accord on your earth, then brutes 
and humans would learn one from the other. The more de- 
veloped the consciousness, the more deeply is the unending 
purity of the laws about you revealed. Is this clear? 

Brutes recognize the superior virtue in man, and, in conse- 
quence, bestow upon him an affection so deep and pure that few 
understand its capacity. Do you remember what was said 
yesterday about the true meaning of love? It is the recogni- 
tion in one conscious being of the same deep all-pervading power 
which lies in his own heart, in that of another. Recall? 

Now can you see any plan in the appearance of brutes in 
your world? Do you not see that this lower type is the neces- 
sary outcome of development? You are stages further on; 
your perception is vast in comparison to that of the dog. But 
do you not see that he too is an onward process? that in his 
recognition of your superiority, and his devotion, he is finding 
his first lessons? Is this sane? 
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Of course this is all “general,” but it does not merely 
glitter. 

There followed soon an attempt to throw some new 
light on the problem of memory. My response to it 
at the time must have been profoundly discouraging! 
The sitting from which I now quote, (of Sept. 29th) 
was at the time certainly discouraging to me. It seemed, 
indeed, a “‘mere externalization of a kind of dream-state 
of the automatist’s” as Myers has characterized most 
automatic script. That on first reading it will so strike 
the reader I have no doubt. Yet, because of previous 
sittings that did make sense, and capital sense, I could 
not but revert to it in thought and reflect on it. Suffice 
it that in the course of much pondering on the relationship 
of body to mind, of the many puzzling statements, con- 
fusions, and errors of communicators, and of the dramatic 
ensemble, the script about to follow became clearer. 
When, therefore, in the last few days, I happened upon 
the chapters in Fechner’s Zend-Avesta entitled Ueber 
die Dinge des Jenseits, which contain an exposition of the 
future life in terms of memory, and which are amazingly 
suggestive in the light of Psychical Research, I began 
to feel uneasy about the facility with which we have all 
talked of the confusion and nonsense of trance or auto- 
matic script. It is possible, at least, that we are some- 
what blind and stupid, and not impossible that our 
cocksureness in this field is directly proportional to our 
ignorance. 

*“‘James”’ continues: 


The state of mind which leads one to suppose the conscious 
life to be most vivid is that one which in reality is reaching for- 
ward into the conscious state which lies ordinarily beyond the 
threshold, and translating it back through the medium of 
words to the usual plane comprehendable to men. [Why 
“comprehendable,” when the automatist knows “compre- 
hensible” perfectly well?] Is this clear? 

(E. F.: Only in part.) 

I thought so, because you do not see the relevance |sic] of 
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bringing it in now. But I must insist that there is relevance, 
and I will show you the connecting links. 

Conscious memory and conscious super-perception are parts 
of a whole. [“Super-perception” had been previously said to 
be our awareness of a supersensible world,— a form of “per- 
ception” of which most are dimly conscious at the best, pre- 
cisely because it is continuous and intervowen with our sen- 
suous experiences. Not bad for this young automatist, I 
should say!] In the lives of most men there is but time for the 
former, and there is little or no real super-conscious percep- 
tion... .. Now, memory is a persistent constituent part of each 
personality, and even is there [why this archaic inversion in a 
script signed “James”? Surely this clever subconscious did 
not need to make so gratuitously unfitting a turn of speech] 
persistent memory of the events which concern the lives of in- 
dividuals other than oneself. Plain? 

(E. F.: Not exactly.) 

I mean to say, my memory is not limited to perception, 
[hand taps] reflex perception, we will say, of my own state 
alone, but I have also memory of states and states of conscious- 


ness of others, too. Understand? 
(E. F.: Yes, if you mean states of consciousness of others as 


cognized through our ordinary senses.) 
I do not understand. 
(E. F.: Well, I mean I understand that we have perception 


of the states of consciousness of others —) 

I think you must have mis-read. I said, J have memory, 
meaning to tell you that persistent reflex perception persists 
not only for my own acts and thoughts but also it persists in 
me for the acts and thoughts of other individuals whose lives 
have been close to mine. 


We are, of course, not discussing the “truth” of these 


scripts. That would be beyond our present power to de- 
termine. The question is: are they intelligible, and do 
they manifest psychological acumen? A categorical 
answer to this question I do not presume to give. I 
shall only bring forward a passage of Fechner to show 
that a complementary conception had commended it- 
self to the man who has been called the father of modern 
scientific psychology. The automatist had not pre- 


viously read Fechner, nor had I, excepting a few pages 
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of another section. I may add that the Zend-Avesta, 
despite the high praise accorded it by James in his brief 


exposition of Fechner’s thought in 4 Pluralistic Universe, 
has remained obscure enough not to be translated. 


“To be sure,” Fechner says, “we think that we can com- 
mand only dead remnants of those who have passed away. 
But there is just the error. What remains of the dead is a 
living impulse, invades our life in a thousand ways; and, in 
so far as it does this, the dead live on together with us. Their 
own life, of course, we are not thereby enabled to experience, 
save only as it intervenes in ours, save only the influences that 
we receive therefrom — not that which does the influencing, 
and by which they express themselves. But why should there 
not be an influence behind the influence consciously experienced 
by us, which expresses itself consciously? The spirits of the 
Beyond have not given up their old field of activity, although 
they no longer are restricted to its low estate. They work out 
in conjunction with us what here they began, and carry it 
further upward, yet withal amidst new relationships of con- 


sciousness. All that which in the course of their lives has passed 
as idea and achievement, from their consciousness into the 
structure of the world, falls to their lot at death as the point of 
departure, as the point of attack of their further conscious 
activity. Thus their activity surrounds us and flows into 
our lives; spiritually and materially we perceive this continuing 
activity, and are merely unable to perceive that they perceive 
it too.” 

“Memory and sympathy are the tools,” “J have mem- 


ory, meaning to tell you that persistent reflex perception 
persists not only for my own acts and thoughts but in 
me for the acts and thoughts of other individuals whose 
lives have been close to mine.” Not quite pretentious 
nonsense after all! 

Memory we have spoken of, though the vast implica- 
tions of so familiar a part of conscious life, we have not 
begun to approach here. May we not adduce as appro- 
priate, and of some vigor, some words that purport to 
reveal the other force — that of sympathy? They will 
be taken very differently by men of different “‘sympa- 
thies” here, yet they are, I believe, such as James would 
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not have disowned. This closing excerpt is from a sitting 


of February sth of this year. 


It seems to me, as I regard the past and all its contingent 
beliefs and desires, that I was then living in a vast factory. 


It was all a great tight machinery of thought... It was a pro- 


ducer of lives, this machine, but of such puppet lives as it makes 


me shudder to remember. It was a creator of desires and pur- 
poses, but of what a sort, of what a sort! It is a picture of 
tense, cramped, stunted thought that greets me as I consider 


from whence I came, and I desire now with my whole soul 


to draw such a picture of its‘unnatural purposes and vain 
striving as to make you pause . . . The great wrong in modern 


life on earth is a desperate struggle for a four-cornered content- 
ment. It leads even the wise to a huge misshapen discontent 
which consumes millions and millions of lives. Teach those 


who come your way that it is not a formal peace which is 


worth having in life; it is the deep consciousness of power to 


create and progress, to create new in life, and to live for 
wide, free, unsullied things, which never fail and never can 


decay. 


The comparatively few extracts that I have given 


afford but an inadequate survey of the series, which 
includes several other alleged communications of nota- 
bility and interest. And, as a whole I may say, they 


do not fall short of the standard, such as it may be, which 


is here exhibited, while in some cases they may even 
surpass it. Among them have been several very pretty 
cases of what is at least “‘telepathy,”? and of what may 


be otherwise evidential. From these latter, however, ab- 


straction has been purposely made [1. ¢., the matter given 


has been abstracted as of a different class? Remember 
that the author cannot be consulted. Epb.] in order that 
the non-evidential material shall stand as far as possible 


on its own feet. After all, it surely will be seen sooner 


or later, and from it made a point in favor of or against 
the results of Psychical Research, that a truly wider 
and higher life would not for indefinite time to come 
restrict its communications to what we consider eviden- 
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tial or scientific material. ‘Together with a decent respect 


for the canons of our evidence, and for our demands, 
would surely go a certain independence, a certain insis- 
tence on the point of view and purposes of the other 
side of life. And, you know, it is not precisely apparent 


why some ancient “truths” should not come in for some 


modern emphasis. 
Nevertheless, I am ready to assent to the words of 
Myers, that in automatic script, whatever is elaborate, 


finished, pretentious, is likely to be the product of sub- 


liminal activity, and that it is only scraps and fragments 


which come to us veritably from afar. In the scripts 
here discussed, the admixture or the imprint of the autom- 
atist’s own mind is clear. Such would be indeed a 


priori indicated: for it would be strange, even on the most 
radical hypothesis of James being the author here, that 


the compounding of his and the automatist’s mind should 
not yield on analysis clear traces of the latter. But there 


are arresting points, and on reflection they do not grow 


too blunted. For one man at least, who may lay claim 


to a pretty thorough intellectualist training, they have 
come as a subtle yet puissant force that molds anew and 
informs and elevates. Wherefore, what seems most 


to be needed is simply more experimentation. The 


call now to men of intelligence and open mind should 
be impossible not to heed: there are men who, as Mac- 
Dougall said in Body and Mind, in competence to judge 
of this difficult material cannot be rated inferior to any 


other persons, who have become through their examina- 


tion convinced of survival. I venture to prophesy that, 
if the “‘whole set and strain of humanity” should partici- 
pate to some degree, — though it be of the slightest, — 


in the collecting, evaluation, and assimilation of such 


material, within so brief a space as a century we should 
regard the New Reformation of Science in the nineteenth 
century as but a winter’s snow whose service is to pre- 
pare the soil by melting, and should date even a New Life 
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from the unmarked year 1882, when the first Society 
for Psychical Research was founded. 


If the author were still in the flesh, we should ask him 
to treat some points in addition to those we have in- 
serted, which now will have to go merely as editorial com- 
ment. 

As Mr. Friend was of a philosophic bent and training, 
of course the thoughtful reader of the philosophical dis- 
cussion in these sittings has been visited by the question 
whether the young medium was simply reflecting her l.us- 
band’s mind. But if she did, there is more warrant to 
question where she got the impulse and dramatic capacity 
to enact so well James’s part in a dialogue. That ques- 
tion applies to virtually all heteromatic expression — 
with overwhelming force to Mrs. Piper’s. Where, for 
instance, did she get those poems ostensibly written by 
the Hodgson control (Pr. S. P. R. XXIII, 8, 11); how 
did she get the enormously impressive scene where the 
hand thrust the G. P. sheets, as fast as written, upon 
“Mr. Howard” (Pr. S. P. R., XIII, 321, 2); and where 
did she get the whole character of Phinuit — one fit to be 
compared with Falstaff or Pistol, and more unexampled 
than either? These questions of course add weight to 
those regarding Mrs. Friend and the apparent James 
control. 

The present impression of experts inclines toward the 
belief that, even assuming a real control whose mind 
dominates the expressions, there is also generally, in 
greater or less degree, an interflow from the minds of the 
medium, the sitter, and possibly others, both incarnate 
and discarnate, and more or less remote. This impres- 
sion is strengthened, of course, by the apparent interflow 
of minds where telepathy is obvious. 

The James and Myers minds seem to dominate, but 
the pleonastic “I ask you” does not seem like James, 
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while the “Why, man, I could slap you on the back” ts 
like James, and is not like Friend or the young medium. 


In connection with the murder of that amiable and 
gifted young man, and with the investigations to which 
he devoted his talents, we have been visited by a specula- 
tion that may be worth stating to those interested in these 
mysteries. We give it, however, with great diffidence, and 
much doubt of its real bearing on the case. 

“The torpedo that sank the Lusitania sank the 
German empire.” In our editorial capacity we have 
abandoned prophecy, but in our private capacity we did, 
in the first inspiration of indignation, make some such 
remark; but so did many others, and we use quotation 
marks in courtesy to them. Of course the prophecy 
refers not to the nation, but the form of government. 

Germany’s crime has already frightened her. She 
planned it even more deliberately than Macbeth did his 
(or rather, than his wife, who believed in woman’s activity 
in politics, planned it for him); and when it was done, was 
as badly scared. Her insane conceit at once showed its 
first sign of weakening, when she sent word to us that she 
would arrange about the earlier ships, and — of all human 
performances! — her condolences for the death of our 
kindred whom she herself had murdered. She is weak- 
ening in the support of her own children. In this country 
they rushed by hundreds to renounce allegiance to her by 
naturalizing here, and their newspapers spontaneously 
changed their tune. And when the president sent his re- 
monstrance, instead of responding with the usual prompt 
“Go to Hell!” of which her Count Reventlow showed such 
mastery before she got scared, she took longer to think 
it over than Wilson did, and responded politely. Yes, 
she is weakening, and her weakening dates from the 
“Lusitania.” 

So much for the effect of her crime upon her own 
evil strength. And how about its effect upon what good- 
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ness may be left in her? There have been a great many 
good and wise men in Germany, and there must still be a 
great deal of goodness and wisdom latent there, to be 
awakened by such shocks to a realization that the coun- 
try’s course has been neither good nor wise. This must 
make for peace. 

We all know the crime’s effects_outside in, among other 
things, bringing Italy’s physical force and, up to the time 
of this writing, at least our moral force to bear against 
Germany. 

And now for the connection of all this with Mr. Friend’s 
article and his death. Those persons who feel some in- 
fluences in Nature which as yet most of us do not, have 
had, in at least three instances, what appeared to be in- 
timations, perhaps entirely fanciful and false, that this war 
is going to be ended in some strange way. Mrs. Friend, as 
you have just read, wrote to that effect. Tolstoy in a 
trance foretold the war and a strange ending. Some in- 
fluence purporting to be a postcarnate William T. Stead 
moved the hand of a sensitive in England to express the 
same forecast regarding the end; and we have an impres- 
sion that it pervaded a book at which we lately glanced, 
that was made up of all sorts of alleged prophecies from all 
sorts of soothsayers, probably most of them fakers (or 
fakirs, if you prefer) but probably also some of them 
genuine sensitives. And now comes in the perhaps purely 
fanciful and foolish question (but we’re never going to get 
to the bottom of these mysteries before we ask a good 
many foolish questions) whether these indications have 
anything to do with the indications that the sinking of the 
Lusitania is going to do more than all the armies to end the 
war, and that the blood of those martyrs contained the 
seeds of peace. Epiror. 





EN CASSEROLE 


To Contributors — and Readers 


WE cannot help extending a word of felicitation all 
around — to contributors, readers and ourselves, on the 
spontaneous contributions we get — and do not get. Their 
character has just been commented upon by a very in- 
telligent sifter. What was sent him was sent pell-mell, 
just as it had come in, and he remarked upon the 
exceedingly intelligent class of contributions which we 
attract. We have had hardly anything illiterate or less 
than half-baked, and very little that was not baked up 
to the point where it merited real consideration, and if 
rejected, as of course most matter has to be, was rejected 
not because it was not good enough, but simply because 
it did not fit, or was crowded out by matter still better. 

We have heard it said time and again by editors of 
very respectable periodicals, that volunteered work is 
of very little use — in fact, more trouble than it is worth. 
We started of course with solicited work, but the more we 
go on, the larger the proportion of volunteered, and nearly 
all the pieces have been good, while several have been as 
good as anything we have had. 

We feel very proud of all this, and very hopeful that 
when the war makes normal growth possible, we may 
find ours specially vigorous. We hope you sympathize! 

Meantime it doubly negatives a report that has reached 
us that we are going to stop publication. Despite the 
general falling off occasioned by the times, our subscription 
list is larger than ever — though not yet troublesomely 
long. You know that there are not, at best, very many 
of your kind of people. 


We wonder, by the way, why you don’t send us more 
squibs for this Casserole. Surely, your thoughts are not 
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all “‘long thoughts” — five thousand words long! You cer- 
tainly have enough short and pointed ones in conversation 
and correspondence with us: even fifty words — or some- 
times five, will do. Brace up, and let us have a few! We 
are tired of writing nearly all the Casserole ourselves; and 
the condition that our readers must be approaching in 
regard to it, horrifies imagination. 

P. S. Just before writing the foregoing paragraph, we 
sent its substance in a hurry call to half a dozen con- 
tributors, and we hope you will be as well pleased as we 
are with the results. 


Summer Days — and Nights 


THE time is upon us for “settling our scheme of felicity 
for the summer,” as good Doctor Johnson phrased it 
for the fair Euphelia. Folders and pamphlets, maps and 
pictures, clutter our desks. Gaudy adjectives flash at 
us from every page. Experience warns us in vain. 
“Where to go?” is the question. “Why go anywhere?” 
is disregarded. And so, O urban brother — and I trust 
urbane —I, being contrary-minded, sing the joys of 
staying at home. 

Sophisticated Euphelia went to her aunt’s in the 
country — and was bored to death. Served her right 
too! She shouldn’t have credited all that they told her 
about the place. ‘“‘There’s s’ many lies goin’ round 
now-a-days, that y’ can’t believe more’n half of ’em,” 
remarked one of my bucolic friends in a moment of per- 
plexity. Dear city reader, when you look at those folders, 
don’t believe more than half of them, — and then half, — 
and then stay at home. ... Not, of course, but what 
the country has its uses. Good butter is a golden com- 
modity, and I like my cream with my cakes. But one 
can get the cream of the country by staying at home. 
On the spot one is likely to get skim milk. 

The nineteenth century romanticists vastly overrated 
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the country. In their idealizing process every casement 
was ivy-bordered, and looked out on misty moon-lit 
glades of delight; and mosquitos and neuralgia were as 
if they were not. The eighteenth century knew better. 
It was a sturdy, common-sense sort of a century, and it 
clung to the town and the coffee-house and the cheery 
human sounds of crowds. Its heroes, were they very 
heroic, might venture out of town far enough to note 
respectfully “‘the beams of the setting sun,” “the vocal 
woods,” ‘“‘the hay and the flowers” with their “olfactory 
concert infinitely more ravishing than all the concords 
of harmonious sound art ever produced”; but they were 
pretty apt to shudder when night fell, and quaff strong 
waters against the time when once more they might see 
the lights of the town. 

For the town is human. And the town is snug. It 
is private. Out in the relative solitudes of the village 
and the country-side, what you do, my dear sir and’ 
madame, is of large consequence. There thousand- 
tongued Rumor has her abode. But the town — and 
especially the town in summer— is too much for the 
busy dame. She detests it. And here you find privacy 
in the midst of tumult. Here you enjoy genuine inde- 
pendence. Here may you best taste the fine flavor of 
“The Bread of Sweet Thought and the Wine of Delight.” 

I do not insist upon the material comforts of the city 
insummer. They appeal to the Philistine; and my appeal, 
gentle Reader, is to— you. I make no doubt that your 
mind is as far above the summer-garden and the licensed 
dance of the town, as it would be above the ill-cooked 
food and lumpy beds and uncongenial companions of the 
“‘summer-resort.” But I call upon you to perceive the 
superiority of the city for the thinker, for the dreamer, 
for the loving student of human nature. 

Romance is here. Here is her natural abiding place. 
Stroll through the dusky coolness of evening. The rumble 
and glitter of the electric car; the long shadowy side- 
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walks; the soft laughter of girls; the sharp panting of a 
tug; the deep whistle of a steamer; the distant tattoo 
of horse’s hoofs; the whir of mysterious motors; the 
breath of the night air, gentle and caressing; the ground- 
chord of the hum of ceaseless human activity; — here 
is the stir and exaltation of life, here are riches to ponder. 

And the late hours come. Quiet steals over the city. 
Footsteps are fewer. Lights blink and disappear. But 
the stir of life never quite ceases. ... And you gaze 
above you. . .. Do not the stars shine here also? .. . 


Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit! 


And I? You ask about my plans? ... Well, of 
course — I expect to go out of town for a little while. 
I read of a charming place the other day. Oh, yes. Ina 
folder. 


Postscript on the Debutantes 


As these lines will be read by many who write for this 
Review, and probably by somebody who before many 
years will be conducting it, we are embracing the oppor- 
tunity to give them a bit of advice. When you can 
avoid it, don’t write an article “‘on time.” Let it lie until 
you are sure to get in all that you will wish you had. 

Disregard of that principle let the Debutante article 
in the last number go without some things it should have 
contained; but there was an excuse for hurrying it off, 
because the proper time for it was the end of the season. 
Among the things that it should have contained are 
a good many that we shall not think of before next year, 
though we would not have let it wait that long for their 
sake; but even if we had, it would not have contained 
the things that we shall think of the year after. Yet 
among this year’s things, the following seem worth setting 
down. 

No debutantes of our time have used as much slang 
as the recent ones; and they have gone farther than 
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slang: for since Hell has gone out of fashion, and “damn” 
no longer means the terrible things it did, the debutantes 
have got as far as its feminine — “darn,” and some of 
them, horribile dictu! even farther! One bit of their slang 
illustrates the nocturnal habits of the pretty little crea- 
tures. At any hour of the day or night when they meet 
anything too preposterous to discuss, they dismiss it with 
““Good-evening!” But the best bit of their slang is to 
accuse any young man who can’t dance or talk, of having 
“‘the foot and mouth disease.” 

But notwithstanding the effervescence of their language, 
last season’s debutantes did not drink champagne, and 
seemed to regard the idea with more or less of holy horror. 
At some Sherry dinners a “split” of champagne was 
placed next each “boy’s” plate, and a bottle of milk 
next each girl’s. Yet this statement is based on conflict- 
ing accounts from feminine sources, and as it is written in 
the country, there is no time for a commission to take the 
evidence of the boys, who would know as to the cham- 
pagne. 

On one other important point, however, the testimony 
is unanimous, perhaps because dancing has become so 
strenuous: part of the regular Sherry ball-supper ménu was 
sausages and scrambled eggs. 

It was quite the rule for the debutantes to ride home 
from balls only with their maids, even in many cases 
where there were men-servants enough to send after them 
if their parents had been so inclined. This shows a re- 
markable advance in the New York that is so much better 
lighted and policed than it was in the day when fathers 
were reluctant to let their daughters be out nights with- 
out going after them themselves. At least one such father 
survived even into very recent years. He used to go to 
bed after dinner, setting his alarm clock for two; and 
at that time get up and go for his girl. But even before 
that, we used to see late at the clubs, waiting for the hour 
to go for his daughter, a father who has lately told us that 
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he went for her only occasionally, and that the only 
reason was that his ménage could not always supply a 
maid. 

The last touch of the debutante’s late nights is a pic- 
turesque one. One of them says that when she comes 
home so late that the avenue is at moments free of all 
vehicles but her own, the clear sheet of asphalt shines in the 
electric lights like a canal, and the solitude is relieved and 
made very jolly by the number of boys in their high hats 
who are also on the way home; but instead of riding, are 
dancing and skylarking along the pavements. 

But like all other good things, the picturesqueness 
of the night and its other delights, should be taken tem- 


perately; and forty balls a season, each lasting at least 
until two o’clock, and perhaps till five or six, do not 
exactly typify temperance. One effect of excess is a 


craving for more excess, and after the season is over, 


the girls and boys have a fixed craving for late hours. If 


they stay at home, they sometimes go to bed at a rea- 
sonable time, especially as they have not generally culti- 
vated a taste for reading late; but if they go out to a 


dinner or a play (they are none too eager to go to con- 


certs), they don’t want to come home when it’s over, but 
must make a night of it at some restaurant, especially some 
dancing restaurant, or some other place where there’s 
mischief going on. 

They answer remonstrance with: “Why, our hours 


are nothing to those of a couple of seasons ago: then they 


always danced until breakfast time, and breakfast was 
always provided.”’ Well! If hours are not as bad as they 
were, that’s a ground for hope that they may become 


less bad still. 


Their badness is largely the fault of the hostesses and 


patronesses. A great deal would be accomplished if 
they would set their faces like flint for presaltitorial din- 
ners promptly at seven, balls at nine, suppers at twelve; 


and send the music away at supper time. 


En Casserole 209 
The President and Mr. Bryan 


Wuen Mr. Wilson issued a neutrality proclamation 
virtually prohibiting people from expressing opinions un- 
favorable to either party, and when he appointed his day 
of prayer, or fasting, or whatever the recommended process 
was, and when he attempted, at Vera Cruz, to touch off 
the Mexican explosion gently, we greatly feared that we 
had got a sentimentalist for a president, and we still in- 
cline to think we had. But we also incline to think that 
on the similia similibus principle, two years of Mr. Bryan 
have cured him — or nearly cured him: for we doubt if two 
or three of the complimentary phrases in his great notes to 
Germany and in his acceptance of Mr. Bryan’s resignation 
could have got there unless there was still a touch of the 


sentimentalist left. 
But how magnificent those great notes are! And we 


can’t help, and don’t want to help, adding: how terrible! —: 


courteous to the verge of insincerity, but grim with resolu- 
tion, and awful with consciousness of reserved power. It 
really begins to look as if we had another great president. 


But about Bryan. We can’t quite make him out yet. 
It’s plain enough that his presence in the state department 
was a disgrace and a peril, and a serious cause of misgiving 
regarding the democratic experiment. His getting out of 


the position for which his stupidity, ignorance and vul- 


garity unfitted him was the one good thing that he ever 
did for the country, unless another was his helping Wil- 
son’s nomination when he found his own was impossible; 
and we must not forget his arbitration treaties, which were 


certainly in the right direction, whatever they may ulti- 


mately amount to. But is he honest? The President’s ex- 


pressions of affection for him look that way, but there’s 
that touch of sentimentalism! And Bryan’s outpourings 
to the people as soon as he was out, don’t look that way 


at all. His refusing to sign the second of those notes after 
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he had signed the first was, if anything could be, the most 
ridiculous performance of his ridiculous career, but was 
there conscience behind it, only slow in waking up? And 
there’s one suspicious circumstance about all his other 
mountebankeries, — although they appear not to lack 
courage, they are always on the popular side: and it doesn’t 
demand much courage to be on the popular side, even if it 
involves dining ambassadors on grape-juice — provided 
you’ve been brought up at a grape-juice table yourself. 
Whether the present fad — of non-resistance, in the face 
of the Lusitania and Belgium, is to prove on the popular 
side remains to be seen. 

But to come back a moment to what we have called the 
democratic experiment. Is it yet past the experimental 
stage, my masters? It looked so after the close of our 
Civil War, and we certainly hope it may prove so; and 
we have no doubt whatever that it ultimately will. But 
even in face of the Civil War verdict, when we think of the 
crowds following Bryan’s 16 to 1 and Roosevelt’s Popular 
Recall of Judicial Decisions, and the subservience of legis- 
lators and courts to wealth on one side, and numbers on 
the other, we have our misgivings whether evolution has 
thus far progressed enough to make democracy permanent. 
And yet — where are Bryan and Roosevelt now? But are 
they going to stay there? If so, Lincoln’s confidence in 
the people is justified. 


The Increasing Uses of Culture 


TuE case of the classics as first aid to conversation 
is worth working up—as Mallock indicated in the 
New Republic. To illustrate his point that talk is en- 
riched by hints and allusions based on books, he uses a 
witticism based on raising a wind and sacrificing a virgin. 
The following illustrations, the fruit of recent eaves- 
dropping, are freely offered to any pleader for required 
Greek and Latin. 
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Two men are exchanging sentences on a street corner, 
waiting for a car: 

A. Did you ever hear of anything as silly as these 
women traipsing off to The Hague? 

B. Well, you must remember that it was the cackling 
of the geese that saved Rome.? 


A college professor and a lady meet in a crowded room: 

She. I haven’t seen you for ages. 

He. I was afraid you wouldn’t accord me even the 
Platonic reminiscence — if you have carried that phrase 
beyond Lethe. 

She. Why should I have forgotten Plato, even if I 
had forgotten you? 

He. Because you have abandoned our Academe. 

She. But I am not a barbarian. I still understand 
allusions. Who was it who defined that as culture? 

He. William J. Bryan, I think—when he walked 
through Westminster Abbey and recognized Requiescat 
in Pace. 


The Foundations of Optimism 


Tue play of wit inspired in the paragrapher by the op- 
timist and his foil, the pessimist, has gone far toward rec- 
onciling the rest of humanity to the existence of both of 
them. ‘Diogenes was looking for a man,” says Life. 
“What luck?” asked the wayfarer. ‘Oh, pretty fair,” 
replied Diogenes. “TI still have my lantern.” I have 
heard of only one pessimist who might dispute the possible 
claim of the cynic sage to the pessimistic primacy. That 
was the man who refused to hang up his Christmas 
stocking because he was afraid Santa Claus would run off 
with it. 


11f this joke has not a classical antiquity, few have. But it’s a good able- 
bodied joke still, and strong for many still newer applications. By the way, this 
application is not ours, though we have made our share. This one came from a 
woman who is a leading scholar and author, and abundantly entitled to pass 
upon the women who went to the Hague convention.—Ed 
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Not least among the epigrams at the expense of op- 
timist and pessimist is that of the philosophic observer who 
defined a pessimist as a person who lived with an optimist. 
And of course the definition is reversible: “An optimist is 
a person who lives with a pessimist.” 

This is in reality only another reappearance of the im- 
mortal truth that exaggeration begets exaggeration. Nei- 
ther the optimist nor the pessimist of these definitions is 
the real thing, but an exaggeration. Each is what he is 
by reason of the horror he has of the other. Human na- 
ture loves to correct error by more error. 

There are optimists and optimists. Real optimism we 
all like — the sure optimism that is founded on mental 
and physical sanity, contact with men and things, and in- 
tellectual experience. In the case of genuine optimism, a 
sound temperament is the fortification which resists the 
aggressions of unfortunate social or intellectual experi- 
ence, and sound knowledge of men and things is in turn 
the fortification that checks the occasional onslaughts 
of deranged temperament. Without this double line of 
defenses, the optimist is liable at any time to be carried 
into captivity. “‘Mirth,” says the Spectator, “‘is short and 
transient; cheerfulness fixed and permanent.” What we 
want is a wholesom_ pagan sort of optimism that is con- 
sistent and reliable. “‘Anoptimist” —to resort again to the 
paragraphers — “‘is the person who accepts the lemon that 
is handed him, and makes lemonade of it;” “‘the optimist 
is the person who is treed by a bear, and enjoys the view.” 

The optimist whom we do not like is the “‘optimism- 
and-may-it-always-be-in-the-right-but-optimism-right-or- 
wrong” kind — the blatant, squawking, self-feeding, au- 
tomatically-pumped-up, self-propelling sort that does not 
know a fact when it sees one, or will deny the existence of 
a perfectly tangible fact in plain sight and within reach. 
If the pessimist is responsible for this kind of optimist, 
surely we have here the weightiest charge that can be laid 
at his door. 
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It is hard to choose between two evils. Perhaps we 
need not choose. Some wit, who has no doubt lived with 
an optimist, reminds us that of two evils we need not take 
the trouble to choose either, because in all probability we 
shall get both anyway, and after no very long waiting. 
Yet if we were obliged to choose between the pessimist 
who is responsible not only for the direct effect of pes- 
simism, but for the nuisance of artificial optimism, and the 
optimist who is responsible not only for the disgust we all 
feel for the cheerful idiot, but also for the nuisance of the 
exaggerated pessimist, perhaps the choice would not be 
so hard as might seem. Pumped-up virtue, pumped-up 
enthusiasm, and pumped-up optimism are as peculiarly 
trying to the well balanced man as to the vicious, the 
phlegmatic, and the pessimistic. Pessimism at least paves 
no way for any awful disappointment and disillusion. If 
its prophecies are unfulfilled, our happiness is sure to ex-_ 
ceed what we expected. Blessed is the man that expects 
nothing, and, by implication, the man that teaches him 
not to expect too much. On the other hand, if the 
“optimism-first” enthusiast is wrong, the event is bound 
to be worse than our expectation. Nothing can be better 
than his best, and usually nothing can equal his best. The 
descent from things as the professional optimist will have 
us see them to Things as They Are is so sudden, and so 
violent, that our necks are quite likely to be broken. The 
pessimist is at least a sportsman, and willing to look in the 
face the dangers he imagines. The “‘optimist-forever” is 
an ostrich. 

You never can tell optimism has something of the qual- 
ity of Shakespeare’s mercy and pardon: 


Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. 


Optimism is not itself, that oft looks so. There are a great 
many self-styled optimists who are unaware of the fact 
that they are merely ignorant or lucky. Genuine optimism 
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can read its title clear only after creditable endurance of 
tests. The real identity of the self-styled optimist is often 
disclosed by a matter slight enough. A church member 
cheats him, or a democrat fails to salute him, or the enemy 
will not use his interpretation of the rules, and henceforth 
for him all religion is false, all democracy undeserving, 
and all mankind — except himself — muckers. Or, he has 
a bad tooth, or an attack of biliousness, or eats the wrong 
thing at a picnic — 

Such an one I knew above fourteen years ago (whether 
in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I 
cannot tell: God knoweth.) How that he was caught up 
into paradise, and spoke unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter. He was a healthy man on 
a good salary. He was happily married, and neither his 
wife’s parents nor his own were trying to live with him. 
He was a minister with pedagogical leanings, and his 
children were not stupid, and reacted beautifully to all his 
experiments. He preached and lectured constantly, and 
for years had received more compliments each day than 
an ordinary man could have digested and assimilated in a 
month; and he was not an ordinary man, but had no di- 
gestion at all when it came to compliments. He had noth- 
ing but appetite. He swallowed them without the least 
pretense to scrutiny, say nothing of Fletcherizing, and the 
result was optimistic nightmares of the most absolutely 
unimaginable description. The three days’ lectures I 
heard him deliver were so persuasively enthusiastic that 
my pessimism was strained to the breaking point. “Where 
is all this to end?” I said to myself. ‘Must I after all 
give up my cherished faith in the inherent cruelty of na- 
ture, in man’s inhumanity to man, and in life’s essential 
soapbubbleism according to Schopenhauer?” 

But the optimist went on a picnic with us, and in the 
enthusiasm of the moment forgot past history, and par- 
took too freely of a mayonnaise. I never saw so much op- 
timism disappear so suddenly and so completely. In half 
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an hour the fountain of hopefulness had dried at the 
source. He was melancholy, he was depressed, he was 
silent. Games that were as merry as a marriage-bell had 
no effect on him alone. He heard two hours of the choicest 
picnic jokes without a smile; or, if he did smile, it was in 
such a sort 


As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 


The next day’s lecture contained doubts on the social 
sciences. The day after that, you could see that he was 
not absolutely sure of even pedagogy. Eheu, quantum 
mutatus ab illo! 

His optimism had met the acid test of mayonnaise, and 
failed. He was not an optimist after all. He was only an 
optimizer, and hadn’t known it. 

Since that day, whenever I have been overearnestly 
solicited to change my faith and live the cheerful life, I 
have said to the optimistic tempter: “‘Are you really sure 
that you are an optimist? Have you ever really and truly 
tested your optimism? Have you ever tried a mayonnaise 
on it?” 


A Victory for Cesar 


THERE came to this country from Europe recently a 
woman of the most exquisite grace and cultivation and of 
the most exalted spirit and tender love of humanity. 
Delicate to fragility and modest and sensitive to a degree 
that made public appearance a positive pain to her, she 
yet came alone on a public mission of charity. 

This woman was Madame de Page, intimate friend and 
comforter of the queen and king of the Belgians, wife of 
the heroic surgeon-general of the Belgian army, and 
mother of an adored son fighting in the Belgian ranks. 
Madame de Page came to seek American assistance in the 
maintenance of the Belgian field hospitals, already fa- 
mous for their undistinguishing, unremitting and effective 
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care of wounded Belgians, French, English and Germans 
alike. 

The story of mingled human horror and human mercy 
that came from the quivering lips of that exalted woman 
was inspiration to the most unimaginative mind, stimulus 
to the most sluggish heart. She collected speedily one 
hundred thousand dollars for her suffering allies and an- 
tagonists, and, then, unable to withstand longer the calls 
from the heart of a fearful mother and devoted wife, she 
hastened back by the swiftest boat she could find. 


A few days later her cold body was found floating in the 
gray waters of the Irish Coast. Modern Moloch had 
taken his sacrifice. But he had — as the rattlesnake 
does — warned before he struck. So this was no crime, 
no sin. It was an acclaimed triumph. Cesar had won an 
immortal victory. 


A Self-Confessed Murder 


Tue Times lately contained a hint which justifies ex- 
pansion, and deserves a more permanent setting than a 
daily or even our humble pages. 

When young von Weddigen sank the three cruisers, 
his name and his portrait were spread around the world, to 
the admiration even of his foes; and when he made the 
final sacrifice, all civilization stood reverent at the death 
of a hero. What is the name, and where is the portrait of 
the man who sank the Lusitania? If she too was a ship 
of war, why is the name of another hero kept secret? 

Or is he not a hero, and are he and his nation ashamed 
and fearful for a skulking murderer? Does the secrecy 
make the Kaiser and his naval authorities self-confessed 
accessories both before and after the fact? If ideal 
justice can be had, and the halter is waiting for the 
poor craven who preferred the crime to death from his mas- 
ter’s decree, should not the halter wait for his master too? 
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The Way of the Exchange Professor 


Amonc the effects of the Lusitania murders, is one 
which we doubly welcome because it brings a reminis- 
cence of Shakespeare’s touches of comedy to relieve a 
welter of horrors. It is the effect upon our “exchange 
professors” who had dined with the Kaiser, and who, 
despite even the German cooking, had not yet recovered 
from the fascinations of imperial hospitality, and were 
even hugging to themselves a little distinction from the 
rest of folks, in supporting Germany. The Lusitania 
crime has cured the stronger of them, and even started 
some of the weaker toward recovery. 


Simplified Spelling 


For once we have been blinded by our own modesty, 
but it was not a very severe case. We have been told 
on good authority that our lucubrations on simplified 
spelling have been taken to express the opinions of the 
Simplified Spelling Board. Although we have been a 
member of the Board’s executive committee for the nine 
years since it started, and, to fill a constitutional formal- 
ity, its titular secretary for the last year, it never oc- 
curred to us that those obscure facts were known outside 
of the Board itself, and perhaps its Advisory Council, 
much less that they would lead anybody to think that 
we were speaking for the Board. Well, we’re sorry for 
having unconsciously misrepresented anybody, and beg 
all men to know by these presents that while we back up 
virtually everything the Board has done, we do on our 
own hook some additional things that the Board has not. 
It seems to have concluded that it has agreed upon 
about all the points that it can afford time and tissue 
to discuss, and that its future work will be principally 
to propagate what has been done, and encourage the 
later intelligent efforts of individual lexicographers. 

It looks for farther improvement upon the possibility 
of an English Royal Commission, acting perhaps through 
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an international conference, and upon the probability 
that individual reformers will continue pegging away, 


and that some of their suggestions will survive. 


The principal novelties, beyond the Board’s work, urged 
by the present would-be individual reformer, and to 
some extent approved by the English Society, are: 

I. Carrying into all the vowels the principle of doubling 
already practised in ¢ and (with a few foreign words like 
bazaar) in a, and in the o of door and floor, and recom- 
mended by the English Society for u — ¢. g., the spelling of 
fruit as fruut. Thus the only absolute novelty in the 
simple long vowels proposed by us, would be illustrated in 
britt, lit, nit. This would, among many benefits, save 
a letter in each of the large number of ight words. 

II. It is needless to double a long vowel at theend of asyl- 
lable, or before another vowel, or to double a beforer. Ina 
very few cases, however, where ar is preceded by w (or by g 
which is merely cw) au should be used, as in waur, gaurter. 
(See suggestion VIII.) 

III. In the exceptional cases where a vowel at the 
end of a syllable is short, bring it into line with the usual 
cases, by closing the syllable with a repetition of the 
consonant which begins the next syllable: as in ad-dle, 


bet-ter, fit-ter, bot-tle, gut-ter. Therefore spell boddy, not 
bo-dy, novvel not no-vel, Fc. But it hardly seems worth 
while to bother with this in polysyllables: for because of 


eccentric accents, they can’t at best be got very far out of 


the rule of thumb. 

IV. Spell the long a in bail, fail, hail, etc., the same 
way throughout the language, batik, caik, draik, &Sc. This 
is the English society’s recommendation. 


V. Resolve the chaos in some other long vowel sounds 


represented in sound, and cow and could and wood, by 
invariably using ow for the vowel in sound, and keeping 
ou for that in could and wood, thus spelling sownd, fownd 
and coud and woud. See XI (c). 
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VI. The similar chaos in haul, lord, awful, etc., the 
English Society wisely proposes to settle by au. 

VII. Don’t separate the symbols expressing a sound. 
Get the vowel symbols together instead of separating 
them by a consonant. This holds with all the vowels — fait 
for fate, ceed for cede, biit for bite, door for the earlier spelling 
dore, and luur for lure. This is Skeat’s recommendation. 

VIII. As Q is simply a sign for cw, drop the absurdity 
of a third u in addition to the falsely named double u (w), 
and spell Qestion, Qeer, Sc. 

IX. Instead of spreading to other words the already 
accomplished improvement of musick into music, physick 
into physic, &3c., which involves restoring the & in inflec- 
tions, ¢. g., physicking, drop the c instead of the k. This 
would, according to III, involve repeating the consonant 
in blakking, crakking, etc., but the words would be no 
longer than they are now. It would also involve the in- 
consistency of retaining the c instead of the k in physician, 
musician, etc., but the inflection argument is stronger 
than this objection. 

X. But when pluralizing a word ending in k, or repre- 
senting any similar sound, get the good out of x — spell 
brix, crax, frox, connexion, reflexion, €Sc. 

To these recommendations we of course add those 


concurred in by the American and English organizations. 
We append them as condensed, with slight modifications 
of our own, by Mr. E. O. Vaile, an original member of 
the Board, and lifelong judicious and energetic apostle of 


the reform. 


XI. Drop all useless or misleading letters. For instance 

(a) e is useless in such words as serv, curv, carv, twelov, 
selvs, involv, axl, Sc. 

(b) It is both useless and misleading at the end of such 
words as engin, infinit, activ, futil, examin, &c., as its 
normal use in such cases has been to make the preceding 


vowel long. Hence it should be retaind in such words as 
jine, finite, note, hate, €Sc. 
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(c) It is useless and misleading when ed final is pro- 
nouncd as d. Then write that simply d. When it is pro- 
nounced as ¢ write it simply ¢t. As aimd, armd, dind, 
raind, dipt, stept, wisht, &c. But when the final ¢ affects 
the preceding vowel [see rule (b) above] the ¢ must be 
retaind. Bakt, for baked will hardly do, nor dind for 
dined, nor deduct for deduced, €Sc. 

(d) One letter or the other is useless in the combina- 
tion ea, sounded as in head or heart. Use the letter which 
is sounded, and omit the other, as hed, tred, ment, helth, 
relm, led, dred, hart, harth, harken, €Sc. 

(e) Silent b, h, 1, n, r, s and w, are always useless. Omit 
them in det, lam, thum, sutl, gost, gastly, hym, condem, pur, 
bur, er, coud, woud, ile, iland, aile, rite, ritten, anser, Sc. 

(f) Except to mark the difference between al and ail, 
use one / instead of two, as til, wil, ful, fil, skil, skilful, 
wilful, instil, fulfil, fulness, dulness, €&c. 

(g) Drop final we except when the preceding vowel is 
long, as in catalog, dialog, leag, harang, &c., but not in 
vogue, vague, rogue, Fc. Change tongue to tung, Milton’s 
way. 

(h) Omit te from ette final, as quartet, coquet, cigaret, 
omelet, Sc. 

(i) Substitute ¢ for the difthongs ae @, oe @, as era, 
medieval, fenix, cyclopedia, subpena, maneuver, Sc. 

XII. Change ph to f when so sounded, as alfabet, foto- 
graf, cifer, telefone, filosofy. 

XIII. In the termination ce use s for c, as defense, pre- 
tense, offense, ©Sc. 

This helps in the inflection of verbs under X (c), as 
advanst, entranst, not advanct, entranct. 

XIV. For ough substitute o, or u, or ow, according to the 
sound, as tho, boro, furlo, thru, plow, Sc. 

XV. When z is the sound, use that letter instead of s, 
as 12, advize, abuze, rize, civilize, criticize, Fc. 

XVI. For the ending of words, always use er insted of 
re, and or insted of our, as theater, niter, color, favor, Sc. 
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XVII. When ice is pronounced 15, spel it so, as notis, 
justis, servis, averts, lattis, €Sc. 

XVIII. Use y only as initial to words and terminal to 
syllables, elsewhere use 1: y is really a superfluous letter, 
but it is too well established to throw over yet. Bruty, ou, 
not byuty and vyu as the English society would have them, 
but trying, flyer, as now. Their bay, day, &c., ar simply 
the bai and daz of rule IV. 

There are hosts of obviously foolish spellings hardly 
worth trying to bring under rule, e. g., been for bin, does for 
duz, of for uv, one for wun, two or to or too for tu. Sometime 
rational substitutes will get into the vocabularies, mean- 
while the rational way is the same as that of enjoying one- 
self at an Irish fair. 


So far as we can see, that is about all that is worth 
trying with the present alphabet. Anything that hu- 
mans have to do can be over-refined into futility, and 
that danger is greatest where experts are prescribing for 
the every-day work of average people. There is no prac- 
tical need for letting written words represent all shades of 
spoken words, especially as these vary with locality and 
time. We could represent more with a fuller alphabet, 
but it would be easy to spin out an alphabet that would 
be a cumbrous nuisance. The tendency has been to 
pare alphabets down, and there is a present-day wish quite 
general among scholars that we could do away with c 
and y: s and k would do all the work of the former, and i 
of the latter. Yet there would perhaps be a gain if we 
could restore the old monograms for th and dh, and get 
new ones for sh, zh and ng. But on the whole, the genius 
of writing seems to be not to burden the attention with 
anything new that can be done, even if more cumbrously, 
by tools already existing; especially as, by a few new com- 
binations and substitutions and omissions we can get 
along very passably with the present alphabet. 

One great obstacle to doing the best possible with what 
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we have, is the objection of doctrinaires to anything short 
of perfection: for instance, to doubling 1, as in briit, nitt, 
etc., because, forsooth, 7 is a diphthong. This hardly 
seems an adequate objection against so much economy as 
in lit, nitt, briit, Fc, not to speak of the consistency of 
double 7 with double ¢, 0, and the rest. But driitr, littr, &c., 
bring up another instance where counsels of perfection can- 
not prevail. The doctrinaires object to dropping the ob- 
scure vowels in the final syllables where they retain the 
slightest trace of pronunciation, especially in the compara- 
tives of adjectives, and the nouns for active agents which 
are based on verbs, such as fighter, tighter, c., but it seems 
that in doubtful cases, preference should be in favor of 
economy. But there is an objection in the fact that 
these economies make such a word consist of a single 
closed syllable, which theoretically makes the vowel short, 
—litr spells litter well enough, but cannot spell liter. 
Therefore, the terminal economy is practicable only where 
the vowel is short, unless it is doubled or modified if 
long. 

The great majority of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions are in the direction of economy, and largely over- 
balance the few that are not, while all are in the direction 
of clearness, uniformity and rationality. 

Economy is the thin edge of the wedge. As we have 
often said, among adults the movement is inevitably and 
reasonably slow, and the gradualness of the wedge is 
needed. But the time seems near when the labors of 
children will be lightened, and their appreciation of law 
and order increased, by teaching them some system which 
will be both economical and rational, and will undoubtedly 
contain most of the elements quoted, and perhaps some 
of those suggested, in the foregoing sketch. 





